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T is just eight months since Mr. Gladstone addressed to some 
three hundred and fifty astonished gentlemen, his nominal ad- 
herents in the House of Commons, a letter destined to occupy a 
prominent place among historical letters. At no time, possibly, 
since that verbosa et grandis epistola forwarded by Tiberius to the 
Roman Senate, has any written communication caused a greater 
flutter among the members of a legislative assembly. It was 
followed by the Greenwich manifesto, and that this was no col- 
lective note settled in committee of the whole Cabinet, was patent 
on the face of it. Great men are pretty sure to have a style, good 
or bad, of theirown; and Mr. Gladstone in a State paper is as 
unmistakeable as Mr. Carlyle. Not only did the late Premier 
communicate to the world, after his own unmistakeable fashion, ° 
the resolutions of his Cabinet, but, unless rumour is strangely at 
fault, he communicated them to the Cabinet itself, Assemblages 
of thirteen or fourteen persons have, before now, done a variety 
of great things, from ruling a country to constituting a vestry ; 
but there is one thing that they have never done—they have 
never kept a secret. It has transpired that the Cabiget was 
summoned on that memorable occasion, not for the pfigpose of 
deliberating, but for the purpose of registering the decree of its 
impetuous Chief, a3 
The moment this letter was in the hands of men, we believe 
there was hardly an individual versed in practical politics, down 
to the respective agents at Little Peddlington, who did not. per- 
ceive that it was a mistake. In the first place, it was a SuPprise ; 
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and English people, as a rule, are not fond of surprises. No 
English prime minister had ever dissolved Parliament in this 
way ; and no prime minister with a majority of sixty at his back 
had ever dissolved Parliament at all. In the next place, it was 
felt by intelligent Liberals quite as much as by Conservatives— 
indeed very much more acutely by the former—that to submit a 
budget to the people, instead of submitting it to the assembly 
chosen by the people, among other purposes, for that of discussing 
budgets, was not a course in accordance with representative in- 
stitutions. What made the matter a thousand times worse was 
that the budget, so submitted to all the gin-palaces, eating- 
houses, workmen’s clubs and barbers’ shops in the land, held out 
a distinct bribe. It would have been bad enough if Mr. Glad- 
stone, finding himself in a situation which compelled him to 
come upon the people for more money in the shape of taxes, had 
announced the news to the people directly, instead of adopting 
what he might choose to consider the roundabout way of break- 
ing it to them throngh their representatives. But to write what, 
in effect, was written: “ You appear to dislike the Income Tax, 
and we will therefore at once assume, without discussion, that it 
is a bad one. I will show you the way to get rid of it: return 
me to power with a sufficient majority,’—to do this was to part 
company not only with political economy but with common 
sense, with all knowledge of human nature. The constituencies 
would, of course, reply that the condition of the national finances 
being shown to be such as to admit of the repeal of the Income 
Tax, the Income Tax might be repealed, and, indeed, supposing 
the popular demand in that direction was such as was repre- 
seuted, would have to be repealed, by any Government which 
they might choose to put in office. Moreover, the bribe was 
precisely of a nature not to catch the class which was about to 
turn’ the balance against Mr. Gladstone. It was like the offer of 
the -bushel of potatoes to the man who had not got the means of 
lighting a fire, in “Oliver Twist.” “ What in the world am I 
to do with these potatoes?” said the man. “ What in the world 
are we to do with this repeal of the Income Tax?” was the hic- 
cuping inquiry of the Illiterates and other “Constitutionalists ” 
who came forward to signify their adhesion to the True-blue 
colours at the polls. This was a point upon which the emissaries 
between Mr. Gladstone and public opinion—and he had such 
persons about him, always deeply skilled in advising him wrongly, 
—might have been expected, for once in a way, to be rightly 
informed. They might have told him, in the language of 
Talleyrand—supposing any of them had ever heard of Talleyrand 
—that in addition to a high political misdemeanor, he was 
about to be guilty of a serious mistake. 
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Not that we think Mr. Gladstone’s action in this matter to have 
been so disastrous for his party as has been alleged by considerable 
authorities. Under no circumstances could his majority have 
survived the session of 1874. Even if he had first repealed the 
Income Tax, and then gone to the country, on the strength of 
that very questionable achievement, his fate was evidently sealed. 
The causes of this state of things we shall directly attempt to ap- 
preciate. They appear to us in no way to redound to his discredit, 
and therefore we regret that it cannot be said of him as of the 
Thane of Cawdor, that “ Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it.” The Liberal Government being about to fall, it was 
above all things desirable that it should fall decently. 

The Liberal Government, and what is worse, the Liberal party, 
fell. Yet we think that few persons on either side had antici- 
pated the depth of that fall. There is a point at which it is im- 
possible for the English politician, any more than for the Eng- 
lish soldier, “ not to know that he is beaten.” That point the 
late elections unquestionably brought us to. Our ark, every- 
thing down to our sacred candlestick, passed into the hands of 

*the enemy. Of course, the victors’ caps were immediately up in 
the air; and not only caps, but coronets, as a matter of course, 
and horsehair wigs, and shakoes, not to speak of Boniface’s wide- 
awake and the parson’s shovel hat. In all this we see nothing 
to complain of. He must be a very surly Cantab or Oxonian, 
who, at the boat-race, would object to the ovation bestowed upon 
the victors of the opposite party ; and even the young Messrs. 
Lawson, if in training at either of these great seminaries, would 
hardly object to an extra glass or two being drained in honour of 
the occasion. It is certain that if the Liberals had won they 
would have made a great noise, though not, we think, so great a 
noise ; and talked a great deal of nonsense, though not, we think, 
so much nonsense ; and drunk a great deal too much beer, though 
not, we are sure, half as much beer as their rivals. We are not 
complaining : we are simply asking a question, ‘‘ How was it that 
we were so consummately beaten ?” 

The answer furnished by the Conservative press and by Con- 
servative speakers generally, as well as by not a few organs of 
opinion which style themselves “ neutral,” has been this: That 
Mr. Gladstone and his associates had been driving too fast in the 
direction of democracy. The public, alarmed at the pace of the 
coach, had insisted, at the first opportunity, on its being pulled 
up, and the reins entrusted to steadier hands. Doubtless there 
is some truth in this view, as there always necessarily is in half- 
views. Doubtless there were some persons in the upper and 
middling classes who were frightened ; though we think there were 
a great many more who were offended and a is 
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quite a different matter. After violent exertion on the part of 
the body politic, there will be a widespread craving for repose, 
After the most salutary operations, the patient, however much he 
may have benefited by them—perhaps all the more readily the 
more he has benefited by them —will be for turning thesurgeon out 
of doors, if the latter is even imagined to be meditating an un- 
necessary use of the scalpel. And this to a certain extent is 
really the history of the late reaction among these classes. But 
this is by no means the whole truth. It is not true that the 
strength of the reaction was due to a craving for repose. This is 
well put by the Hon. George Brodrick, in an excellent pamphlet 
which he has lately published :*+— 

“This cry for repose, absurd in itself, was never raised very loudly 

till it had almost ceased to have any plausible justification. .... If 
the nation ever needed rest at all, it needed rest at the end of 1871, 
and not at the end of 1873, when there had been a comparative 
relaxation of legislative vigour lasting over two sessions, and captious 
Liberals were beginning to ask whether Mr. Gladstone had not played 
himself out.” 
It is equally untrue (and this we say, while readily admitting’ 
that the Commune and its proceedings produced a considerable 
effect in certain quarters) that the strength of the reaction is 
mainly to be attributed to a horror of democracy. And the best 
proof of this is that all the lowest part of the democracy which 
possesses votes—the scum of the constituencies—voted against 
Mr. Gladstone. 

This may seem difficult to establish, now that people are com- 
pelled to perform a great public duty in a kind of sentry-box, 
and a Guy-Fawkes atmosphere of mystery is imported into 
the whole thing. Nevertheless, the supreme wisdom of the 
Legislature has permitted—simply and solely because it could 
not prevent it—one feeble ray of light to penetrate into the 
deepest darkness of these pens. We are alluding to the case of 
the Illiterates. Everybody knows that since 1867 we have ad- 
mitted them in large numbers to our counsels, and that no serious 
effort was made during the passage of the Ballot Bill to exclude 
them. In the case of these persons it is of course found impossi- 
ble to enforce absolute secrecy. It is necessary for them to declare 
their votes. The nature of these votes is kept secret, to be sure: 
let no one be frightened—supposing there to be still in existence 
any human being capable of being frightened at the idea of their 
being divulged. But what was not always kept secret during the 
last election, was the proportion of chese people, who, at each 
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contest, voted on either side, We do not hesitate to say, from 
personal experience and inquiries, that a very large majority of 
them in England, especially in the South of England, voted for the 
Tories, At Horsham in Sussex, we are informed that, out of 38 
Illiterates, 37 voted for the Tories. In the case of Portsmouth, 
we are advised on the best authority that we should be safe in 
putting the proportion of Tory illiterate voters at ninety per cent. 
Though the entire numbers on both sides are scarcely ever to be 
got at, yet we have received similar answers with regard to almost 
all the great towns and cities in the South of England, Brighton, 
Plymouth, Winchester, Salisbury, Canterbury, &c. &c. For ex- 
ample, at one polling-booth at Brighton, at which 20 Illiterates 
voted, a respectable informant of ours counted 18 Conservative 
votes. At another booth all of them voted on the Conservative 
side. We were informed by the returning officer of another town 
(on the condition of not :ndicating him) that add his Illiterates 
went the same way. At the scrutiny held in the case of the 
Petersfield Election Petition, it was discovered that out of 30 
persons whose votes had been objected to on the ground of their 
having been in receipt of parochial relief, 20 (or two-thirds) had 
voted for the Conservative candidate. These are specimens of 
information which has reached us fromall directions—fragmentary, 
it is true, but yet all pointing to one conclusion. Now if it be 
true, and we are certain that it istrue, that these people (and 
they are tolerably numerous) voted for the most part one way, 
this implies something further. It implies that a further immense 
mass, little removed from them in point of education and subject 
to similar influences—the mass of which they are; so to speak, 
the fringe—cast, in ail probability, a great majority of their 
votes in the same direction. And this probable surmise is 
confirmed by what came out in the light of day; for though 
votes may be concealed, sympathies, yells, colours, mud, stones, 
cannot be concealed. Naturam eapellus furcd, &c. The English 
mobs throughout the last election, with some exceptious, as for 
instance in Durham, were for the most part decidedly Conserva- 
tive. We repeat, this is a clear proof that the election did not 
entirely turn on what are called Conservative principles. No- 
body will convince us that the pauper brought from the work- 
house was alarmed for his property; or that the rough per- 
meating the town in a state of drunken frenzy, was alarmed for 
his church and his religion; or that the typical voter at Stroud 
(who appears to have astonished the people counected with the 
newspapers, just as though he had been something strange) 
who had heard of Mr. Gladstone, but had never heard of Mr. 
Disraeli, was alarmed at the spread of democratic theories, 
Yet these were the men who made the issue what it was, the 
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secessions in the upper and middling classes being sufficient 
indeed to cause a reaction, but nothing like such a reaction as 
was witnessed. 

How came the lowest classes to be animated with such a fury 
—for it can be called by no other name—against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government ? 

In order to explain this, it is necessary to glance briefly, in 
passing, at the years 1866-1867. Nor would any apology be 
necessary if we were about to do something more than glance 
at that period, for to many people the days of Lord Palmerston 
are as the days of Sesostris. Immediately after the death of 
Lord Palmerston, it became necessary for the Liberal Govern- 
ment to “do something” in the way of parliamentary reform ; 
and indeed in the eyes of even moderate Liberals, much re- 
mained to be done. The most pressing necessity was obviously 
a redistribution of seats; not a violent change, but one which 
should remove some of the most glaring anomalies of the 
existing system, and pave the way for further and gradual 
changes in the same direction. At the same time, it was upon 
the whole desirable, though not by any means so desirable, to 
extend the franchise, and this too by a gradual step. To do 
both these things was strictly in the rdle of the great Liberal 
party, whose function it is to avert violeut changes by timely 
concessions. It would certainly have been better to introduce 
a Bill containing provisions on both these heads; not because 
they were inseparably connected ; not because this was logically 
necessary ; but because it was politically advisable, as the event 
sufficiently showed. This was not done, and the fate of the Bill 
is a matter of history. We do not believe that Mr. Disraeli 
educated his party into granting household suffrage in the fol- 
lowing year, from a Machiavelian calculation that the measure 
would favour the Conservative party. If he did this, never, we 
think, was a greater mistake made in the long run. The real 
motive in his mind, as in that of his Chief, was doubtless indi- 
cated by the famous “dishing the Whigs” expression of the 
latter. Still, we think he may have clearly enough foreseen that 
for a time, at any rate, the change was as likely to work on 
behalf of the Conservatives as on behalf of their rivals; and the 
event has proved the wisdom of his forecast, if he made it. At 
any rate, and this was the grand consideration, a difficult 
question was got rid of; and it did not seem easy to suggest a 
new rallying cry for the Liberals, For a brief, a very brief, 
interval of time the Conservative chiefs fancied themselves 
seated in Downing Street ; and doubtless began to contemplate 
the mignonette-pots in their windows with a feeling of pos- 
session. They were at home: they were no longer in the 
position of so many tenants at will, put in by the rightful owners 
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to keep the administrative premises in order and repair, pending 
the settlement of a family quarrel. Then came the thunder 
from a clear sky, in the shape of Mr. Gladstone’s Jrish Church 
resolutions. It was very unfair; it was altogether unexpected; 
in short, it was to a good many holders of office what Napoleon’s 
moves were to the Austrian generals. We remember the asto- 
nishment of old Lillywhite, when one of the best balls which he 
ever delivered, a ball which, as he said, “ought not to have been 
hit,” nevertheless was stepped out at and hit over his head for 
four runs by one of the new school. And just such was the 
astonishment of the Conservatives. They were not conscious of 
having made any mistake in tactics ; yet here was Mr. Gladstone 
in their midst with a majority of 120. 

We think that in judging of the election of 1868 a mistake 
has been made similar to that made in respect to the election of 
1874. It bas been commonly supposed that the issue upon 
which the constituencies voted on the former occasion was that 
of Justice to Ireland. No doubt it was in great measure the 
issue submitted to them, but that is altogether a different thing. 
We do not believe that the whole increase in the Liberal 
majority in 1868, or the larger part of that increase, was due to 
any such cause as is here supposed. It must be borne in mind 
that previously to the election, the Liberal majority numbered 
over sixty: and we think that under almost any circumstances, 
that majority must have been increased at a fresh election. The 
householder pure and simple, and the lodger, then for the first 
time, came upon the register—though not to be sure in such 
numbers as they have since swarmed upon it, doubling the total 
number of electors in the kingdom in less than five years—yet 
in sufficient force to create everywhere new constituencies. It 
was like appealing to the Comitia, no longer of Romans only, 
but of mixed Romans and Sabines, and the great question was 
as to how the Sabines would go. We were still under tlie system 
of open voting, and this useful and desirable piece of information 
could be clearly ascertained. Subject to some exceptions—as for 
instance Lancashire, where they realized the fact that an Irish 
question was in issue, and accordingly voted against Ireland and 
justice to Ireland, with the pardonable prejudice of people who 
knew something by experience of the Irish—the votes of tiiis 
class were preponderatingly on the side of the Liberals. Now 
we have just said that we look upon it as the height of absurdity 
to suppose that the drunken Conservative voters who rendered 
day as well as night hideous at the last election, were actuated 
byja dread of democracy (though, by the way, if they could 
have seen themselves as others saw them they might, with very 
good reason, have stood in dread of it), and similarly we do not 
believe that a tithe of the lowest class of votersin 1868 cared one 
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straw for the Irish Church, or Trish land, or Irish éditcation. 
Newly gifted with the suffrage, they looked. upon the same suf- 
frage as a kind of talisman with which they were about to 
accomplish great results for themselves. In One of Lord Lytton’s 
novels there is a benevolent nobleman who wishes that everybody 
could have turtle and venison ; and there was a French princess 
who, on hearing that the people were in want of bread, exclaimed 
“ Why don’t they give them brioches ?” Without exactly looking 
for turtle or venison, or Bath-buns all round, there is no doubt 
that the newly enfranchised voter formed extravagant expecta- 
tions of what wou!d be done for him by the party whom he should 
place in power. He naturally turned his eyes towards the 
Liberal party, partly owing to its mere name—names have great 
weight with the vulgar—partly owing to its being somehow or 
other associated with the cause of the people. Then, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own name went for a great. deal. He was popular. He 
had a great reputation for taking off taxes and cheapening 
everything. He had made French wine cheap: might not cheap 
skittles and cheap ale result from his manipulation ? Gentlemen 
who wrote and still write newspaper and magazine articles about 
the “sound and healthy political feelings of the masses,” “ their 
sense of the injustice of an alien religious establishment,’ or 
else “their determination, equally with their betters, to resist 
innovations on our time-honoured institutions” and such jargon, 
should be put through a course of six weeks’ canvassing in the 
back alleys of our six principal towns, and they would return 
probably sadder, certainly wiser men. They would find how 
great a mistake it is to suppose that uneducated persons, as a 
general rule, care for great issues which do not affect themselves. 
And the voters of whom we speak had been admitted to the 
suffiage without education, without preparation of any kind. 
They were like rolling ballast. They dragged the ship of the state 
a great deal further on one side than it “would otherwise have 
gone in 1868, and by their disappointment and revulsion of feel- 

ing they similarly dragged it to an extreme angle of inclination 
on the other side in 1874. We are now ina position to answer 
the question which we put above. Why were these people so 
furious last January? And this is the same thing as to ask: 
Why were they so disappointed? For the disappointment of 
ignorance always turns to fury. 

Upon the whole, nearly everything that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government—in our opinion the best Government that ever 
ruled this country—nearly everything that it did was of a nature 
to disappoint, among other classes, this particular class. Hardly 
any of his great measures—admirable, and indeed necessary as 
they were, and highly as they will be prized by posterity—were 
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of a character to captivate the masses by the semblance of any 
advantage held out to them directly. At the same time they 
wera of a character to alienate, one after another, powerful sec- 
tions of society, capable of working on the masses. These were 
the peeple who applauded Mr. Disraeli’s “ plundering and blun- 
dering” hit—by the way, literally a plundering one, for like 
many of his other sayings, it was taken, without acknowledg- 
ment from some one else. Yet we may set against this what 
fell from Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons, on the occa- 
sion of the death of Prince Albert—unless indeed, as was the 
case with his speech on the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
it was translated verbatim from some French author: at any 
rate he adopted it. “Those who move, must change,” said Mr. 
Disraeli, “and those who change must necessarily disturb and 
alarm prejudices; and what he encountered was only a demon- 
stration that he was a man superior to his age, and admirably 
adapted to carry out the work he had undertaken.” ‘This is 
really a description, by anticipation, of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration : a recognition of the truth that it is impossible to make 
great changes of any kind, good or bad, without exciting bitter 
enmities. If we suppose a Government inventing railways, we 
shall see that it would very likely fall amid a storm of obloquy. 
Every landed proprietor who objected to his paternal acres being 
cut up, every farmer who objected to his ricks being set fire to, 
every postmaster who ‘objected to traffic being driven off his 
road, every horse-dealer who dreaded ruin from a fall in the 
price of horses, every old maid who was “disturbed and 
alarmed” by this new-fangled and dangerous innovation, would 
cast his or her influence against it. And although a large por- 
tion of the professional and trading classes would be in its favour, 
yet it is easy to see that the masses, as being persons who had 
nothing to gain by quick locomotion, who had no desire to leave 
their work and go gadding about, might not support it ; might 
indeed, by a variety of ingenious persuasions, be set violently 
against it. And although everything might—in the case sup- 
posed certainly would—come right in the end, yet before what 
some persons so complacently speak of as the “end” had come, 
there would have been time for a great deal of mischief to be 
done. 

The first of Mr. Gladstone’s great measures, the disestablish- 
meut and disendowment of the Irish Church, was of a character 
to alienate an extremely powerful and influential class, the 
priesthood, and at the same to disappoint in its results the 
lowest class of voter. Nor was any accession of political strength 
gained by it in the end; since the persons principally pleased 
were the Nonconformists, who, as a rule, already belonged to 
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the Liberal party, and the advanced wing of that party generally. 
For it is notorious that the Whig section (of which we wish to 
speak with every respect) were never wildly jubilant over this 
measure. The same remark applies to the Land Bill. The re- 
spectable Whigs always appeared to us, during the passage of 
that Bill, to be in the position of a regiment fighting on a certain 
side, it might be willingly, but knowing very well that it would 
be fired into if it did not fight. And the Bill communicated a 
‘certain twinge to landlords, of whatever politics, all over the 
country. Even those who deemed it most salutary were inclined 
to rank it with the salubres sed voluptate carentes cibi of Pliny. 
And both these measures might very plausibly be represented as 
failures to the residuum. Of course, they did nothing for them. 
But what did they do for anybody? Look at coercion bills! 
And look at Home Rule! No reflecting person, it is almost 
needless to say, went in for either of these measures on the 
ground that the Irish, after centuries of misgovernment, would 
be immediately satisfied by these or any other measures. But 
the Irish must be ruled, and it is impossible to rule, except by 
brute force, any man or any people labouring under a real 
grievance. And that the Irish Church, at any rate, was such a 
grievance cannot now be denied. After removing real injustice, 
severity can be exercised, when necessary, with a good grace; 
but not till then. A schoolboy labouring under unfair treat- 
ment in some particular, will probably always be an unruly boy. 
By removing the cause of his complaint, you do not. necessarily 
make a good boy of him at once; but you put yourself in a 
position to come down upon him, if need be, with clean hands, 
and with a cane in those hands. Moreover, it is.a fact that the 
Irish are slowly, but surely, becoming much better boys. The dis- 
satisfaction with England is much less than it was. Home Rule is 
a very feeble and expurgated edition of Repeal. And it is to be 
driven into the Saxon by fair argument, and not by the bayonets 
ot Green Erin’s sons. ‘“ My countrymen,” we once heard a dis- 
tinguished Irish judge say, “when they come to England, find 
themselves stifled under an oppressive cloud of common sense.” 
There is strong evidence that this cloud is extending to the sister 
isle, attracted thither by the improved cultivation of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But all these considerations are altogether above the un- 
educated. They expected to see something startling, immediate, 
effective : something like what they have been in the habit of 
witnessing from the gallery of the penny theatre: the reconciled 
nations clasped in each other’s arms, and laying their chins 
alternately on each other’s shoulders, in the midst of blue fire. 
‘The appearance—as undramatic as it is possible to conceive—of 
Mr. Butt and his company puzzles them, The power to appre- 
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ciate a very gradual, and consequently sure, growth of better 
feeling on the part of one class. for another class, or one people 
for another people, is a power requiring a considerable amount 
of education. ‘There is no doubt, then, that the residuum have 
been persuaded to look with disappointment on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. The sure appeal is to history, but then “history” 
is a long time in coming: and in the meantime the Tories are 
in, on the strength of this and other popular delusions. 

The institution of a national system of education will always 
remain one of the chief monuments of Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration. The Act for that purpose would have made the repu- 
tation of any Conservative Government that had happened to 
pass it, and would have been bragged about at Tory diuners and 
on Tory platforms for forty years afterwards. “ Who gave the 
people education ?” and so forth. That it was not in all respects 
what we could have wished, and what we believe it might have 
been made, has been already set forth in this Review. But the 
difficulties of the subject should in fairness be considered. What 
we wish to point out here is, that the Education Act was not 
one likely to inspire the lower class.of voter with enthusiasm. 
It was specially devised as a safeguard against him and his 
fellows; and no attempt at concealing this was ever made. 
“We must educate our new masters!” was the cry; and 
the “we” here represented the more intelligent classes of 
Conservatives as well as Liberals, who united for the purpose. 
But the Bill was the Bill of the Liberals. Now the illiterate 
voter would doubtless not object to see all sorts of fine learning 
put into his son’s head by a process similar to that adopted at 
the Feast of Pentecost; but when the household earnings are 
diminished, and a further prospect of rates is held out, the 
matter assumes quite a different aspect. We do not believe that 
the passage of the Education Act elicited much gratitude on the 
part of the class which we are considering ; while we are quite 
sure that it elicited many curses, loud as well as deep. 

Again, the abolition of purchase in the army was not a measure 
calculated to enlist any extraordinary sympathy on the part of 
the inhabitants of back alleys. If we may be permitted to 
diverge for a moment from our immediate object, we will say 
that the change was a most necessary one, viewed as a prelude 
to other changes equally necessary ; viewed, that is to say, as a 
step towards the remodelling of our whole army system. The 
Franco-German War, and the state of feeling on the subject of 
our land defences which it engendered in England, furnished an 
opportunity such as hardly occurs once in a lifetime, to a 
minister of genius. It was not advisable to dream for a moment 
of conscriptions, or other processes alien to our habits and tradi- 
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tions ; but it was advisable to seize the favourable and fleeting 
occasion for doing, or at any rate attempting to do, several 
things which were not even attempted. It would have been 
possible, we believe, at that time, to have infused something like 
order into that chaotic arrangement of army, reserve, militia, yeo- 
manry, volunteers; to have constructed a strong and homogeneous 
landwehr out of men passed through the ranks, with a system of 
volunteering for foreign and colonial service ; to have raised the 
whole character of the army so that respectable men should be 
satisfied at their sons joining it, instead of scraping together 
every penny to buy their discharge ; to have localized regiments, 
so that we should no longer hear of a regiment originally raised 
in Dorsetshire, and bearing the name of that county, having only 
a dozen Dorsetshire men in it; and to have divided the country 
into some few real military districts, capable, at a moment of 
alarm, of furnishing a complete corps @armée at a word from 
Whitehall. All these, and a number of other points, were 
pressed upon the attention of the Government by a number of 
officers of high scientific attainments—Sir Lintott Simmons, for 
example—who, though varying as to details, were in the main 
agreed as to what should be done. At any rate, something 
might have been proposed to be done; since nobody pretends 
that the present constitution and organization of our land forces 
is perfect. And that was evidently the time for proposing it. 
What Mr. Cardwell did was to prepare a Bill for the abolition of 
purchase—that was really what his proposals amounted to ; and 
lu conjunction with this recommendation, which was ultimately 
carried into effect, though not precisely in the form intended by 
the Ministry, to proceed to certain small tinkerings. The 
question of army reform, impossible at the present moment, has 
been handed over possibly to another generation. It was said 
that Mr. Cardwell was so much in awe of the House of Com- 
mons that he shrank from making any bold suggestions, But 
surely that was the occasion, if ever, for making suggestions that 
were bold, and for standing by them or falling by them; or for 
resigning one’s place in a Cabinet if the Chief, or a majority of 
the Cabinet, refused to endorse them. And it has always appeared 
to us that, if the Liberal Administration had remained in power, 
and a war had broken out in the course of a few years, such as 
had produced some signal discomfiture to our land forces, or, at 
least, exhibited the weakness of our system, the people might, 
with very great reason, have turned the whole force of their 
displeasure upon the Liberal Government which had neglected 
so great an opportunity for remedying our army deficiencies as 
had been presented to them. But de non apparentibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio. ‘The English Minister whose 
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blundering is not detected till a war breaks out, is in the happy 
position of a conveyaneer of established reputation, who is 
usually dead and gone by the time that he is discovered to have 
given away ten thousand a year to the wrong person. So only a 
few far-sighted people have blamed Mr. Cardwell, who is generally 
considered rather a model statesman than otherwise, of the safe (in 
war-time we fear we should have tosay, very unsafe) order. To 
revert to the abolition of purchase and its effect on the masses, 
No doubt it furnished a glowing paragraph or two to Liberal 
members of Parliament at their annual audits with their con- 
stituents: and we suspect that Napoleon the First and his 
famous saying, that every soldier in his army carried the baton 
of a marshal in his knapsack, were frequently trotted out in 
company. But we are of opinion that the chance of seeing his 
son a field marshal does not weigh much with the man who 
pays five pounds a year rent for his house. He will be just as 
anxious as before to warn the young man against the tall fellows 
in red and blue with multi-coloured streamers, who infest the 
pothouse round the corner. And after all, his landlord, and his 
clergyman, and the landlord of the Chequers, where he drops in 
sometimes for his half-pint, all agree in telling him that this 
change (from which he himself will derive no conceivable advan- 
tage) will cost a mint of money, some part of which it must 
necessarily in some shape or other fall to his lot to pay. To 
make the army a popular service (which it most certainly is 
not) is the necessary prelude to making anything which can be 
done for the common soldier a popular act with the masses. 

The same remarks hold good of the University Tests Act, a 
miserably truncated measure, in which the Clerical Fellowships 
are still left untouched. However, we are speaking of the good 
that was done, not of the good that was omitted to be done. No 
doubt the Act placed the Nonconformist student in a more 
advantageous position than before. But the Nonconformists 
are, as everybody knows, almost to a man Liberals. And with- 
out pretending for a moment to affirm that they embrace the 
cream of the working classes, yet it is certain that a working 
man who is a Nonconformist is usually an intelligent working 
man. Such a man may hope to have a son of his own at the 
University some day, or even if he has no such hope or idea, he 
is capable of appreciating an act of political and social justice. 
In any case, he does not belong to the class whom we are con- 
sidering. We are speaking of the residuum, the illiterates and 
penilliterates (if we may coin the word), and what benefit can 
such people see accruing to themselves from the throwing open 
of the Universities to persons of all creeds? What do they 
know about the Universities? What do they care about creeds ? 
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“T voted for Mr. A,” said one of these gentlemen to a friend of 
ours just after the last election, in a cathedral city, “because I 
tasted a quart of his strong beer, and if I had tasted a quart of 
Mr. B’s beer that was still stronger, I should have voted for 
him,” and a number of others applauded the remark. Fancy 
saying to these men: “ My good friends, you really do owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Gladstone, who has procured for per- 
‘sons who do. not believe in infant baptism, or in bishops, the 
power of holding fellowships at Trinity College, Cambridge, for 
a few years!” Most likely all these men had been baptized: 
very likely they all believed in bishops. Any way, to talk to 
them about throwing open Universities would be like talking to 
them of throwing open field-marshalships. It would be much 
more to the point to throw open tavern doors. This is what the 
two great political parties have brought us to: the one has fur- 
nished us with an immense mass of voters who will vote for a pot 
of beer; the other has carefully provided a machinery for 
withdrawing these votes, so given, from public observation, 
thereby diminishing in an enormous degree the chances of detec- 
tion, and increasing in a corresponding ratio the temptation to 
“ treat.” 

It may be said that, if none of the great measures of the 
Liberal Government were of such a kind, or indeed could be of 
such a kind, as to satisfy the hazy expectations formed by the 
residuum, yet that their general financial policy should have 
approved itself to this class. Undoubtedly, history will pro- 
nounce the administration of the finances by the Government of 
1868 to have been upon the whole a brilliant success. We have 
purposely avoided charging this article with a quantity of 
statistics which must be assumed to be generally known to per- 
sons who take any interest in politics. It must suffice to say 
here that a Government which in the course of six years could 
remit taxation to the amount of over sixteen millions in the face 
of such extraordinary calls as the payment of the Alabama 
award, and the additional military expenditure rendered neces- 
sary by the war, including the abolition of purchase, as also the 
increased education vote, and the telegraph service, and which 
could reduce the national debt by twenty-five millions, notwith: 
standing the creation of terminable annuities to the amount of 
nine millions for the purchase of telegraphs, &e.—that such a 
Government as this, to put the case moderately, deserved well of 
the country generally pro tanto. Of course it will be said that 
the national prosperity during these years facilitated the course 
of the Government: and we are far from denying this, or from 
wishing to raise exaggerated claims on behalf of the Liberals. 
But it is not every Government which knows how .to take 
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advantage of a period of prosperity ; and the tendencv in such a 
case is almost always towards increasing instead of diminishing 
expenditure. What we contend is that Mr. Gladstone’s Admi- 
nistration took the utmost possible advantage, for the benefit of 
the country, of the circumstances in which it found itself. But 
when all this is-examined a little more closely, it will be found 
that there is scarcely an item of a character to come straight 
home to the masses who were about to throw their weight into 
the Conservative scale. The only exception that we know of is 
the reduction of the taxes on sugar. What does the illiterate 
voter care for a diminution of the National Debt? What does 
it matter to him that the Income Tax has been reduced? What 
does he know about fire insurance duties? What in the world 
is it to him that hair-powder and hotel servants are no longer 
taxed? That he benefits ultimately indirectly by these and 
numerous remissions of the same character is evident ; but it is 
not evident to him. How does he feel it? A Government 
which should cheapen the pint of beer by one-half its present 
cost would be blessed in every public-house in the land, we are 
afraid to think how many millions of times in the course of the 
four-and-twenty hours. But to persons in this stage of political 
education paying off twenty-five millions of the National Debt 
is like doing something or other in the moon. 

Moreover, in order to carry out out all these salutary reductions, 
it was necessary for the Government to practise the terrible virtue of 
economy. The Liberal party has never understood that economy 
is not popular with the masses; no reason assuredly for ab- 
staining from a course right and commendable in itself : but a good 
reason for not expecting the gratitude of the masses. To these, 
niggardliness (which is their name for economy) is as odious in a 
Government as in a candidate at election-time. They are dis- 
posed to think, not without a certain primd fucie plausihility. 
that reductions of taxation are generally made for the benefit of 
the middle class, and it is precisely at the expense of this class 
that they would wish to see themselves benefited. Their anger 
knows no bounds when reductions are made at their expense. 
Probably no departmental act of the late Government was more 
productive of unpopularity than the discharge of established dock- 
yard labourers by Mr. Childers. We are not at all disposed to 
deny that it deserved that unpopularity, and that it was a waste- 
ful as well as cruel act; the places of the best men, who were 
sent away in violation of an understanding which had always 
been respected by successive Governments, having shortly after- 
wards to be filled by novices who learnt their trade at the expense 
of the country. But to discuss this point is out of our scope. 
We are speaking of its effect. It produced an effect, not only on 
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the lowest classes, but on intelligent working men all over the 
pountry, However, it is of the former that we are speaking, and 
we could relate numerous examples of the way in which it came 
rome to.them, as being a tangible and concrete object of vision. 
“We will content ourselves with one. A friend of ours was con- 
“versing with a chimney-sweeper, a leading politician of his class, 
a few days after the Westminster election, and learnt from him 
that to the best of his belief, every chimney-sweeper in West- 
minster had voted for the Conservatives. On our friend inquiring 
the reason of this, the answer he received was, “ Because of 
the.discharge of the dockyard labourers.” Although Mr. Lowe’s 
unfortunate attempt at match taxes did not originate directly in 
motives of economy, it produced a similar effect. It was a direct 
tampering with the interest of the lowest class; a proposal to 
readjust the fiuances at their expense. Let no Government sup- 
pose that when it is guilty of injustice to a dockyard labourer, or 
what seems to be injustice to a maker of matches, it has only 
dockyard labourers and match-makers to deal with. It will send 
a thrill through the whole class to which these persons belong, 
_ And this is only natural, and we will make haste to say, not 
=- lameable. Imagine an admiral on a station suddenly relieved 
of his command, by an arbitrary act of any Government, within 
°‘ three days of the time when he would have become entitled to 
“, an increased pension if he had remained in command—for the 
purpese of saving a certain paltry amount to the country! 
. Would not every cfficer in both services be up in arms? Should 
re “not we have questions and motions in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, and a night’s debate in one or both 
of these Houses, and a division, and perhaps a vote of censure ? 
Yet this is precisely what Mr. Childers did in the case of the 
defenceless dockyard labourers. Other economies were real ones, 
only it is a mistake, we repeat, to suppose that any kind of 
economy is palatable to the masses. As for Mr. Childers’s reck- 
lessness and Mr. Lowe's folly, they might fairly have been con- 
doned, on an impartial survey of the general course of the 
Government. Only, as a matter of fact, they were not condoned. 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures—the reader knows 
the rest. It was all very weil for the Liberal candidate to pour 
into the ear of the small householder Income Tax, twenty-five 
millions of debt remitted, hair powder, hotel servants, impressed 
stamps, and the rest of it: but the exiled dockyard labourer and 
the match maker, whom it had been attempted to starve, were 
objects which the man could realize and present to his eye: and 
it was with these objects before his eyes that in many cases he 
went to the poll. 
But the Ballot? Was not that a measure calculated to satisfy 
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and to evoke the gratitude of the lowest class of voten fre Mi 
depends in some degree upon the strength @f the demandg@or ‘i 
and, in our opinion, the strength of this de ri 
exaggerated. There was no irresistible cry for the ji 

vate voting, such as might be supposed to spring; 
circumstances, from the hearts of the people—like*the 
Reform in the time of our fathers, for example. The b 
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trinaires, and it took many years even to familiarize it to tlie 
minds of the people at large. At no time was its epactmenty. 
so wholly unnecessary and gratuitous—if we look at ,the 
matter from an imperial, and not a party point of view—as at 
the precise time which was chosen for the Purpose ot carrying 
it. The evils for which it was designed as a violent remedy, 
were slowly and surely dying out, partly by natural pro 
partly through the effects of recent legislation. Public 

on the subject of bribery and intimidation had wonderfully 
proved, and was daily improving: and the increased numbér 
ef votes had in the majority of cases completely blunted the 
edge of these weapons. It would have been difficult to make 
any sensible impression on Glasgow by means of bribery, or on 
the Tower Hamlets by means of intimidation. In the few 
eases in which the ballot might have been supposed to prove 
a remedy, it has proved wholly inoperative, at Launceston for 
mstance. Launceston is just as much an appanage of Werring- 
ton Park, and Ripon is just as much an appanage of Studley 
Park, under secret as under open voting. Even the people 
who shouted for this so-called reform—a noisy minority as mi- 
norities often are—were dimly conscious of the truth. It was 
always “for the sake of others,” never for themselves, that they 
wanted the ballot: and people under these circumstances never 
shout very heartily on behalf of other people. On the third 
reading of the Bill in 1871, Mr. Disraeli brought forward 
some curious statistics, compiled for him, as he stated, with 
great care, showing the number of members of the then exist- 
ing Parliament, who in any way, either by votes in previous 
Parliaments, or in their election addresses, or in speeches 
to their constituents previous to the election, had pledged 
themselves to the ballot. He found that there were altogether, 
under these three tests, 123 Members, or not one-fourth of 
the House of Commons. This shows very clearly what was 
the extent of the pressure put upon Parliament. Another 
symptom of the apathy of the public was exhibited when the 
Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords. A great demon- 
stration against the action of the Upper Chamber, which was 
attempted at Birmingham, turned out a ridiculous failure. How- _ 
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ever, we are not disposed to deny that the passage of a Ballot 
Bill by a Liberal Government satisfied a great number of people : 
that is to say, there were a number of people who would have 
been temporarily dissatisfied, if such a Bill had not been passed. 
But that it was looked upon by the lowest class of voters as a 
boon conferred upon them, we altogether deny. If that were so, 
we should have not only to speak of their ignorance (which is 
not a fault), but of their base ingratitude ; for the first use made 
of the boon, if it were one, was to vote in a body against their 
benefactors. 

In speaking of the ballot, we are not for a moment influenced 
by a consideration of the effects, real or supposed, that it had on 
the last election. That it had a very real effect, and one strongly 
adverse to the Liberal party, we make no doubt. It very 
greatly increased the Conservative majority ; but, ballot or no 
ballot, the Conservatives must have come in, and we would on 
many accounts prefer to see a strong rather than a weak 
Conservative ministry. Nor do we believe that the ballot will, 
on the whole, even during the next generation, prove an institu- 
tion which will work unfavourably for the Liberal party. We 
believe that until such time as the English people shall be much 
better educated than they are at present—a time when it will be 
treated as a mere farce—the contrivance will stimulate politival 
action of the zigzag kind recorded by Theodore Hook. When 
the immortal Gilbert Gurney visited the Old Bailey, he was in- 
formed by the Sheriff that the juries gave verdicts of guilty and 
not guilty alternately, as being the best means of saving time and 
coming to a right decision on an average of cases. So the 
illiterate voter being by this time tired of seeing Mr. Gladstone’s 
innings would like to give Mr. Disraeli a turn. The ballot is an 
excellent piece of machinery for satisfying this charitable feeling 
on behalf of those that are “out.” As all charities should be, so 
this one must be (and under heavy pains and penalties too) 
exercised in secret. By-and-by people will have seen enough 
of Mr. Disraeli and his team, and the inevitable result will 
follow. This kind of feeling was, of course, always in existence, 
but it was greatly held in check by the tie of party once openly 
proclaimed. To vote Whig or Tory because one has always voted 
Whig or Tory and does not like to be branded as a deserter— 
for a man to act thus is not to act froin the highest motives, yet 
from motives which are at any rate better ones than mere 
caprice. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. We have care- 
fully put out the ship’s lights, and thrown overboard our 
compasses and chronometers, and set the ballast loose, in view of 
approaching storms ; and all this on the initiative of certain very 
philosophical persons, hardly one of whom had ever been at sea. 
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The ballot then—its resistance to which will always be among 
the glories of the Conservative party—was not a boon, and did 
not deserve to be considered a boon by the masses. A Liberal 
adminisiration had been in power for nearly three sessions, and 
had done absolutely nothing to satisfy the extravagant expecta- 
tions formed by those who had placed it there. It remained for 
it to do something in the way of actively molesting the lowest 
class of voters: or, failing any available opening in this direction, 
to do something of a character to molest, and if possible to 
madden some powerful class having the greatest influence over 
the lowest class of voters. This result was triumphantly accom- 
plished by means of Mr. Bruce’s first Licensing Bill, probably the 
greatest mistake ever made by any Home Minister. And the 
way in which he made his mistake we take to have been this:— 

It was agreed, on all hands, that “something required to be 
done” in connexion with public-houses. We do not say that 
anything, or at least anything very important, really required to 
be done : but simply that an idea to this effect had all of a sudden 
germinated throughout the country. The Conservatives were 
accordingly prepared to make capital out of a Liberal Licensing 
Bill, and the restrictions—for it was quite certain that it could 
not contain relaxations—which it must needs impose upon a 
powerful trade; just as they would have made capital (and in- 
vested it in a different quarter) of a refusal on the part of the 
Liberal Government to deal with the question. The point fora 
statesman to ascertain was the real force and direction of the 
public demand, and this unfortunately was entirely misconceived 
by Mr. Bruce. When a number of people are waiting in silent 
expectation of something or other, they have not the least idea 
what, being done for them, a few determined persons who know 
very clearly what it is that they want, and are united as one man 
in shouting it out at the top of their voices will, of course, make 
themselves heard. Unfortunately for the Liberal party, the 
voices of these persons penetrated, on the occasion we are referring 
to, to the Home Office, and though Mr. Bruce did not goso far as 
to grant their demands (which were indeed out of the question), 
yet it is certain that he drew some part of his inspiration from 
their cry. 

We are alluding to the United Kingdom Alliance people, 
Good Templars, and others whom we shall not stop to distin- 
guish from each other, the enterprise upon which they are bent 
being, up to acertain point, a common one—that of endeavour- 
ing to improve off the face of the earth all places where 
intoxicating drinks are sold. Nor shall we say much (does much 
require to be said ?) of the wisdom of their enterprise, or of the 


means proposed for carrying it out. Their sincerity we take for 
y2 
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granted. The question is as to their influence and following 
and this we are sure, indeed the event has proved it so, have 
been greatly overrated. As they profess to place themselves 
above all party ties, and in many evenly divided constituencies 
have it in their power to turn an election, it is not surprising 
that they should command a certain number of votes in the 
House of Commons; spiritualists, with a like organization, and 
bent on some common project, would do the same. Then the 
noise which they make all over the couniry is exceedingly 
great; there is not a small town in the kingdom which is not, 
on some day or days of the year, enlivened by their processions 
and banners and badges, and teetotal hymns and tea-drinkings, 
and orations. 

In short, they put in such an appearance everywhere that, 
like Mr. Snivellici on his entrance upon the stage, they induced 
the audience to believe that they were really “somebody.” 
Amongst those most cruelly imposed upon was the late Home 
Secretary, who was induced to bring in a Bill to some extent 
modelled upon their lines ; that is to say, having for its ultimate 
object a great diminution in the number of public-houses, and an 
enormous confiscation of property. The effect produced by this 
unfortunate proposal must be too fresh in the minds of our 
readers for there being any need to dwell upon it. One of the 
most powerful classes in the Empire was, at one stroke, con- 
verted into a population of rabid and unswerving Tories. Many 
a publican who had been a good Liberal, not to say Radical, 
since 32, when he first voted, who had perhaps even supported 
a member pledged to the Permissive Bill, on the ground that 
the poor man had been compelled to give the pledge in order to 
keep the borough in the hands of the Liberals, and with a 
feeling that, after all, the Bill was a mere farce which could 
come to nothing; many such a man, all such men, suddenly 
turned round upon their party when they found the sacred ark 
of their property endangered. Nor do we blame them. When- 
ever a Liberal administration shall propose to treat as criminals 
the particular class (whatever that may be) to which we belong, 
and to play at duck and drake with our family settlements, 
our goodwill, and our property generally, we shall, with- 
out hesitation, become Tories of the most unqualified descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, together with Boniface, the Liberals parted 
company with all the persons whom Boniface was able to influ- 
ence. The Conservatives, without an outlay of a sixpence on their 
part, came into possession of over a hundred thousand rooms, in 
which an active canvass was destined to be carried on for them 
and their cause. The Bill of 1872, though, on the whole, a 
moderate Bill, did not-mend the matter ; it made it worse. For 
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there were many provisions in that Bill which, when carried 
into effect, might be represented, and indeed were represented, 
to the frequenters of tap-rooms, as so many encroachments upon 
their liberties. Now the frequenters of these tap-rooms are no 
other than the lowest classes in this country. Nearly every 
borough voter of this class dropped into his favourite public- 
house more than once, we may be sure, for a glass of ale on the 
day of the election; and we wont say in every case, but in a 
vast number of cases which came under our observation, these 
glasses of ale were not paid for, nor were many other glasses of 
ale drunk subsequently to the election ; the formula being, “ If 
Mr. So and So gets in you shall have another pot next Friday. 
I’d spend fifty pounds sooner than see a Radical in.” And these 
men did spend their money. Now against this kind of thing 
there is no standing up whatever, in the present state of political 
education among the masses. ‘he loftiest achievements on the 
part of any ministry, the highest claims to gratitude, the exploits 
of a Wellington, the wisdom of a Palmerston, would be like so 
much chaff before the wind. And all this was brought about, 
not because the Liberal party, as being the party of progress, 
that is of wise change, attracts to itself the advocates of violent 
and ridiculous changes—for this must needs be so—but because 
these violent people were supposed, by other people who ought 
to have known better, to be gifted, like Gulliver among the 
Houyhnhums, “ with some glimmerings of reason.” 

In the autumn of 1871, the elections first began to tell against 
Mr. Gladstone ; -East-Surrey and Plymouth setting the example. 
The effects exactly tally, in point of time, with what we take to 
have been the causes. The tide of the publican’s wrath had just 
had time to sweep over all the bars and tap-rooms of the land. It 

- had had time to penetrate to the most remote holes and crannies 
in which ragged people congregate together over their cups. 
And there, too, the wrongs of the match-makers and the dock- 
yard labourers, and, as far as these ragged people could under- 
stand them, the blunders of the budget were discussed. How 
the prospects of the Liberal party went on growing darker and 
darker all through the year 1873, noverunt Mauri atque Indi, 
all the world knows by this time. It was just at the period 
when everything looked about as black as it could then look, 
that Mr. Gladstone approached his self-appointed task of felling 
the third branch of his Irish Upas tree; or, as we should prefer 
to put it, of endeavouring to justify the third branch of an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous metaphor. ‘The part which the rejection of 
the Irish Education Bill played in the final catastrophe is suf- 
ficiently clear. It was a symptom as well as a cause of weak- 
ness, A man in a weak state of health attempts some feat 
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beyond his strength, and falls down and breaks his leg; and, of 
course, the breaking of his leg makes him worse. But it does 
not follow that he would have broken his leg if he had been 
strong instead of sickly. 

In that ingenious novel, “Ten Thousand a Year,’ Mr. Tre- 
sayle, the eminent conveyancer, is represented as writing three 
different hands—one which only he and his clerk could read, one 
which only he himself could read, and a third, which neither he 
nor his clerk nor any human being in the world could make out : 
and it was in the last that his opinions in extremely difficult 
cases were always written. It has often appeared to us that Mr. 
Gladstone’s three great Irish measures presented a certain re- 
semblance to Mr. Tresayle’s handwritings. The Church question 
was thoroughly understood by himself and his lieutenant, Mr. 
Sullivan ; the Land question he alone was master of, and he may 
be said to have carried that Bill singled-handed through the 
House of Commons; the Education question was a mystery to 
everybody. Accordingly, the measure on that subject was 
greeted with general approval on its introduction, and then sud- 
denly discovered to be everything that it should not be. We 
make no pretence to be wiser than our neighbours, and shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to saying that though disapproving 
of considerable portions of the Bill, as far as we understood it, 
we were yet of opinion that, by judicious alterations, it might have 
been made a workable and a harmless measure. After the con- 
cessions that were made it would have been safe, and even on 
the whole wise to read it a second time. But the period 
for adopting any such course was past for the Liberal party. 
The gloom which prevailed outside had naturally cast a shadow 
over the ministerial benches. The bands of discipline had heen 
relaxed. Members who, if the Bill had been brought forward 
in 1868, would have hurried from the South of France, and 
perhaps chartered a special steamer from Calais to Dover, in 
order to vote for its second reading, were kept away by a cold 
caught at Brighton, or an engagement in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge Wells. Many of them were not quite sure about the 
feeling of their Nonconformist constituents. The Government 
was no longer in such a position that desertion of it would be 
looked upon as acrime. The consequence of the failure of the 
abortive Education scheme was not only to exhibit the weak 
hold of the Government upon its supporters, but still further to 
weaken the Government by furnishing a cry to the Conservative 
wire-pullers all over the country. It was represented that the 
Bill had failed because it nad been drawn in the interests of the 
Roman Catholics, and in combination with Archbishop Manning. 
The healthy bigotry—if any kind of bigotry can be healthy— 
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of the lower classes in this country, with regard to Roman 
Catholicism, is too well known to require comment. Ceeteris 
paribus, we would a thousand times sooner run a man for a popular 
constituency who had a strong flavour of Atheism than one with 
a smack of Popery. We would not say that the antecedents of 
Mr. Gladstone justify a suspicion of Romish tendencies in that 
great man: but we speak of what is within our knowledge when 
we affirm that every Liberal candidate at an election is con- 
fronted by a number of persons who refuse to be convinced that 
Mr. Gladstone is not a Roman Catholic. Not that we think the 
Irish Education Bill did any very great amount of harm to the 
Liberal party in this direction. It detached a few friends from 
their ranks ; but it had no appreciable effect upon the residuum. 
The residuum was already gone. 

The truth of the view which we have taken as to the main 
causes which led to the greatness of the change recently wit- 
nessed, seems to us to be borne out by an examination of the case 
of Scotland. Ireland, it is plain, can furnish us with little or no 
assistance: the issue raised at so many of the elections there 
having been of a totally different kind from that between Liberal 
and Conservative. But Scotland is a part of this island, and a 
contented member of our empire; divided into the same 
political parties, and using the same political war-cries as our- 
selves. If Mr. Gladstone’s Government rendered itself deservedly 
obnoxious to all interests, we should expect to find that it became 
specially obnoxious to Scotland, where the inhabitants are rather 
noted for looking after their interests. And we should expect to 
find that it did this with a force proportioned to the superiority 
of the Scotch in point of education. If, on the other hand, we 
find that precisely in that part of the kingdom where education 
is most widely spread, and where there hardly exists anything in 
the shape of a political residuum, the reaction is incomparably 
milder in form, the inference is unavoidable that the strength of 
that reaction is due not to intelligence but to ignorance. Now, 
what are the facts? Scotland in 1868 returned 52 Liberais and 
8 Conservatives. In 1874 it returned 41 Liberals and 19 Con- 
servatives. That is to say a change has taken place to the ex- 
tent of rather more than a sixth of the whole number. England 
in 1868 returned 377 Liberals and 117 Conservatives. In 1874 
it returned 176 Liberals and 313 Conservatives. That is to say, 
speaking roughly, 200 Liberals have been displaced by Tories, a 
change equivalent to about two-fifths of the whole number. Of 
course it may be said that, at any rate, the Scotch Conservative 
members are more than doubled. But we need hardly remark 
that this is not the correct way of looking at the figures. It 
might be—and we believe that there was a time when this was 
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actually the case—that the Scotch boroughs had returned only 
one Conservative member. The election of another Conservative 
member, on a vacancy occurring elsewhere, would be obviously a 
doubling of their number in the same way ; but it would repre- 
sent nothing like the actual advance from eight-sixtieths to 
nineteen-sixtieths, just as this advance is trifling compared with 
one from one hundred and seventeen to three hundred and thir- 
teen, on a total of four hundred and ninety. The statistics of 
the votes given tell much the same story, but we have promised 
not to weary the reader with statistics. It is quite plain that the 
circumstances (all but one) being as nearly as possible identical 
in both cases—for all the so-termed plundered and molested and 
threatened classes have their representatives in the northern 
part of the island—Scotland, though still overwhelmingly 
Liberal, is less Liberal than she was. This seems to us only what 
might have been naturally expected. England, on the other 
hand, to judge from the representatives whom she has sent to 
Westminster, from being overwhelmingly Liberal has become 
overwhelmingly Conservative. In 1868, for every supporter of 
Mr. Disraeli who was returned to Parliament by England pro- 
per, there were more than two supporters of Mr. Gladstone. In 
1874 the proportion was nearly reversed. The fact that the 
Conservative triumph has really been won in the less educated, 
and less intelligent, half of the Island, appears to us to be fatal 
to a great deal of the nonsense which has been written about it. 

The respectable illiterate voter and his fellows, and the public- 
house roughs, having parted company with us, what is the 
chance of secing them back? We were almost asking, is it 
desirable to see them back in their present condition? 

As to the first point, it does not fall within the scope of this 
article to indulge in prophecy, always a dangerous thing to do, 
as has been pretty frequently observed ; doubly dangerous, when 
the subject.to be dealt with is the shiftings of the political sand. 
But to say that the sun will appear in the east to-morrow 
morning, unless some considerable disturbance should take place 
either in the laws of nature or our planetary system, or both ; 
this is hardly to prophecy. And it may be affirmed with equal 
confidence, that no Conservative Government, indeed that no 
Government, can long content the particular class to which we 
have entrusted the power of turning the political balance. It is 
a class which, in its present state of education, is incapable of 
being satisfied by any Government, because it really does not 
understand what Government means. We have often been told, 
and with little exaggeration, that the French peasant is inclined 
to find fault with the powers that be, if the crops on his hop- 
scotch ameasurement of land do not come up to his anticipa- 
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tion, if his litres of vine-juice from the rocky hillside are a trifle 
sourer than usual. And although the lowest class of Englismen 
must be credited with more political sagacity than this, or (which 
amounts to the same thing) with more inherited common-sense, 
yet it is certain that he will become disturbed and uneasy, and 
consequently dissatisfied, if things do not go as he wishes them 
to go, under a set of people whom he has put into power with a 
species of hazy notion that they will succeed in contenting him. 
Grass has a kind of knack of growing in the streets of certain 
places, and would probably continue to grow there, even if Lord 
Eldon could return to power. Skittles and ale, and even bread, 
can only be procured by the sweat of one’s brow. A really Con- 
servative Government, a Government of reaction or complete re- 
pose, is evidently impossible for any length of time ; and would in- 
deed contain the seeds of its own dissolution. A Government which 
under Conservative colours passes Liberal measures must share 
the Liberal risks, must undergo the fate of reformers, must tread 
upon corns, must molest interests, must aecumulate hatreds 
against a day of reckoning. It will of course be guilty of mis- 
takes, as all Governments are; but it will be through its merits, 
rather than its mistakes, that it will fall. In any case, these people 
will have grown tired of it before a great number of years have 
passed. We expect, therefore, or at any rate deem it not improbable 
that the lowest class of town-voter will in the course of a few 
years be an unintelligent Radical instead of an unreflecting Tory. 
Then, of course, there is a probability of the pendulum vibrating 
the other way again. 

It may be said that this is taking an illiberal as well as a 
gloomy view of affairs. But we altogether deny that the Liberal 
creed, properly understood, sanctions a right of appeal to the 
ignorant masses. This is much more likely to be a device of 
Toryism and Despotisin, as we have seen by the Conservative 
Reform Bill of 1867, and the Plebiscites of the third Napoleon. 
As for the view being a gloomy one, the real question 1s, is it 
likely to prove a true one? Is it or is it not true that the unin- 


- structed are more subject to caprice than those who are better 


informed? However, we do hope a great deal from the diffusion 
of that education which should have preceded the extension of 
the suffrage. We are not among those enthusiasts who look 
upon the man who can read, write, and do a sum of arithmetic, 
as a new-born creature, free from the trammels of political error. 
But we certainly think that when the bulk of the English 
people shall have attained to the same degree of instruction as 
that now possessed by the Scotch, the suffrage will be a safe in- 
strument in their hands; indeed, with such a proviso, we should 
like to see it committed to the hands of all of them, agricultural 
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labourers included. That we are on the road to this consum- 
mation there can be no doubt. And in the meanwhile, there is 
every reason to hope that the vibrations of the pendulum, of 
which we just now spoke, will be less and less violent on the 
occasion of each future change. 

The great hope of the Liberal party—as indeed the hope of 
every creed and of every institutior. which is misunderstood for a 
time, and reviled—lies in the spread of education. A Tory mob is 
intelligible. There are those who assert that the natural instincts 
of mobs, at any rate in England, are generally in the direction of 
Toryism. We shall not dispute this, though we are forced to 
admit that there are such things to be met with as Liberal mobs, 
every whit as bad as the Tory mobs have been in the same places, 
indeed in many cases composed of the same individuals. A Tory 
peer, a Tory country-gentleman, a Tory rector, a well-to-do Tory 
merchant or manufacturer or tradesman, are figures in the great 
magic-lantern which explain themselves. Indeed, it is a wonder 
that any persons belonging to these classes have the strength of 
mind to be anything but Tories. But an educated Tory artisan or 
labourer inspires us with something of the feeling with which we 
should contemplate a communistic millionaire. As the interes tsof 
these persons have been specially promoted by the Liberal 
policy of the past, so it is certain that they have everything to 
look for from the adoption cof a Liberal policy in the future. The 
Scotch workman has long seen this. The best class of English 
workmen see it. A generation of school-boards will drive the 
truth into the heads of the sons of those who. have heard of Mr. 
Gladstone, and never heard of Mr. Disraeli, or vice versé. 
“Register, register, register!” was the advice of Sir Robert 
Peel, under the old system. “Educate, educate, educate !” 
should be the motto of the Liberals everywhere, under the 
new one. 

But what if the Conservatives, having had the cards put into 
their hands, should play the Liberal game? What if—to adopt 
the metaphor of a correspondent of one of the daily papers—after 
“taking their opponents’ water” they should keep it? Ifsucha 
course were possible to the Conservatives for any length of time, we 
should wish well to them, and we should be pleased to see the 
residuum continue to run along the banks, albeit somewhat un- 
steadily, shouting and cheering in their honour. But such a course 
is not possible, It is possible for a Conservative Government, every 
now and then, under peculiar circumstances, to pass a liberal mea- 
sure—or what may, at first sight, wear the appearance of one: but 
it is not possible that it should pursue a consistently Liberal policy 
for any length of time without coming to an end far more violent 
than would have awaited it if it had adhered to its legitimate 
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role. We are, of course, perfectly ready to admit that the Tory 
of 1873 is not the Tory of 1830, and that in a certain sense every 
Tory Government of the present day is liberal. That is to say, 
all the most glaring abuses under which this country laboured 
having been redressed, in spite of his opposition and that of his 
fathers,and it being arule in English politics not to attempt tocome 
back upon the past, the Tory in power has not generally the oppor- 
tunity, has not perhaps the wish, to do anything very i/liberal, 
But it will continually happen in free States that institutions 
which have an excellent raisou d’étve so long as everybody, 
or even a large majority, acquiesce in them, are all of a sudden, 
or perhaps by a gradual process, seen to be radically illogical and 
absurd ; and when this is once seen, these things which may have 
been practically very good things before, become very bad things 
in practice as well as in theory, and constitute, in fact, serious 
abuses. Thus, it is no abuse that a knot of persons at Portarling- 
ton, who could be conveniently received in a sick candidate’s 
bedroom, should have the same voice in the country as one-third 
of Glasgow, or one-half of Westminster, so long as nobody seems 
to be displeased with the arrangement ; but it will become a very 
serious abuse if at any time the people who do not live in 
Portarlington, or such places, shall begin to take serious notice 
of it. And the same holds good of a State Church, an hereditary 
chamber, and many other institutions. A Tory Government 
with a kind of dolce fai niente policy must, at some time or 
other, be confronted by a popular awakening as to the logical 
character of some one or other of the institutions which are the 
objects of Tory worship. To yield to and to resist this popular 
feeling must be equally fatal to it in the long run. 

We must confess, however, that as we see at the present 
moment no very urgent demand for reforms of an extensive 
character, in other words, as any such reforms are impossible, and, 
we will add, would be mischievous under such circumstances even 
if they were possible, as corresponding to no real demand—we 
should not be displeased at seeing a Conservative Government 
in power for a time, were it not for one circumstance. Con- 
servative Governments are, and always have been, not only here 
but everywhere, the allies of the Priests. The triumph of Con- 
servatism always means the triumph of the Priesthood: and we 
can call to mind no instance to the contrary. The recent nefarious 
attempt upon the Endowed Schools is a signal illustraticn of this 
proposition, if any be needed: and it is certain that the 
Government, if it had felt itself strong enough, would have en- 
deavoured to repeal the Universities Test Act, and to make over 
those great public seminaries to the dominant Church. The 


Public Worship Bill which, though ‘not a measure of the Govern- 
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ment, was yet on the whole aided by it, is no exception to this. 
It may be a very good Bill, and we do not say that it is not; 
however, its chief object was to strengthen the State Church at 
the expense of a minority whose goings on were greatly weaken- 
ing it. This is, of course to strengthen the priesthood by giving 
them a prospect of a longer connexion with the State than they 
would otherwise be likely to enjoy. The Scotch Patronage 
Bill was avowedly brought in with the same view. We repeat 
it, we are not here raising any objection to these measures, but 
merely reminding the reader in passing that they form no ex- 
ception to the rule. That rule, one of universal application, is 
that the Conservative paity in a State will always lean for support 
upon the professors of the dominant religion in the State. To 
be sure, we may seem to have reached a time when not much 
harm can be done in this direction : but this is a very superficial 
view of the matter. We may be sure not only that no fresh con- 
cession to religious freedom will be made under a Conservative 
régime, that the Clerical fellowships for instance, will be left 
untouched, that the “ will of the pious founder” so often absurdly 
appealed to—as if any man with the will ought to have the 
power to bind unborn generations for centuries—will be respected 
in the interests of the Church ; but also that any fresh extension 
that may be called for in our educational machinery will be 
devised in the same interests. And this we think a very serious 
evil. 

Rarring this drawback, we must repeat that we see no great 
harm likely to accrue from an interregnum of the Conservative 
party. On the contrary, we think that considerable good is 
likely to accrue from it. The permanent blessings which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has conferred upon the country will 
emerge more and more into the clear light of history: the sus- 
ceptibilities which it has wounded (and every virtuous Govern- 
ment must wound many such) will pass more and more into what 
the French call “the second plan.” In the meanwhile, though 
the Liberal party is for a time nowhere, yet Liberal principles 
are everywhere. ‘The gains of the last forty years are secure. 
Indeed, the Conservative party are in power only on condition of 
respecting them. The chiefs of the party are in Downing 
Street, and at the War Office, and elsewhere, only on condition 
of doing as far as possible what the persons whom they have 
displaced would have done, if they had remained in those places. 
An arrangement of this kind, by whatever forces it may have 
been brouglit about, is in its nature temporary. The masses in 
England, after all is said, are rising in education, in culture, in 
intelligence ; but it may be necessary for awhile that they 
should have the prospect of triumphant Conservatism before 
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their eyes, in order that they may see how impossible Conser- 
vatism is, except under the guise of a kind of tepid Liberalism. 
When they see this, we may be sure that, in the long run, they 
will be for taking the genuine article from the old-established 


2 ge 
shop. 





Art. II].—Tue Cuaracrer or ACHILLES. 


T is the sign of a return to healthy criticism that scholars are 
beginning to acknowledge that the Iliad is one poem—that 
is to say, no mere patchwork of ballads and minor epics put 
together by some Diaskeuast in the age of Pisistratus, but the 
work of a single supreme poet, who surveyed his creation as an 
artist, and was satisfied with its unity. We are not bound to 
pronounce an opinion as to whether this poet was named Homer, 
whether Homer ever existed, and, if so, at what period of the 
world’s history he lived. Nor, again, need we deny that the 
Iliad itself presents unmistakeable signs of having been con- 
structed in a great measure out of material already existing in 
songs and romances, dear to the Greek nation in their youth, and 
familiar to the poet. But about this, of one thing at any rate 
we may be sure, after due experience of the tests applied by 
Wolf and his followers, that a great artist gave its present form 
to the Iliad, that he chose a central subject for development, 
and that all the episodes and collateral matter with which he 
enriched his epic were arranged by him with a view to the 
esthetic effect that he had calculated. 
What then was this central subject, which gives the unity of 
a true work of art to the Iliad? Weanswer, the person and the 
character of Achilles. It is not fanciful to say with the old 
grammarians of Alexandria, that the first line of the poem sets 
forth the whole of its action, 
“ Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus.” 


The wrath of Achilles and the consequences of that*vrath in the 
misery of the Greeks left alone to fight without their fated 
Hero, the Death of Patroclus, caused by his sullen anger, the 
energy of Achilles, reawakened by his remorse for his friend’s 
death, and the consequent slaughter of Hector, form the whole 
of the simple structure of the Iliad. This seems clear enough, 
when we analyse the conduct of the poem. 

The first book describes the quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon 
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and his secession from the war. The next seven books and a 
half, from the second to the middle of the ninth, are occupied 
with the fortunes of the Greeks and Trojans in the field, the 
exploits of Diomede and Ajax, and Hector’s attack upon the 
camp. In the middle of the ninth book Achilles reappears upon 
the scene. Agamemnon sends Ulysses and Phoenix to entreat 
him to relax his wrath and save the Greeks; but the hero 
remains obdurate. He has resolved that his countrymen shall 
pay the uttermost penalty for the offence of their King. The 
tenth book relates the night attack upon the camp of the Trojan 
allies and the theft of the horses of Rhesus. The next five 
books contain a further account of the warfare carried on among 
the ships between the Achaians and their foes. It is in the 
course of these events that Patroclus comes into prominence. 
We find him attending on the wounded Eurypylus and warning 
Achilles of the imminent peril of the fleet. At last, in the sixteenth 
book, when Hector has carried fire to the ship of Protesilaus, 
Achilles commands Patroclus to assume the armour of Peleus 
and lead his Myrmidons to war. The same book describes the 
repulse of Hector and the death of Patroclus, while the seventeenth 
is taken up with the fight for the body of Achilles’ friend. But 
from the eighteenth onward the true hero assumes his rank as 
protagonist, making us feel that what has gone before has only 
been a preface to his action. All the threads of interest are 
gathered together and converge on him. Whatever we have 
learned concerning the situation of the war, the characters of the 
chiefs, and the jealousies of the gods, now serves to dignify his 
single person and to augment the terror he inspires. With his 
mere shout he dislodges the Trojans from the camp. The 
divine arms of Hephaistos are fashioned for him, and forth he 
goes to drive the foe like mice before him. Then he contends 
with Simoies and Scamander, the river gods. Lastly, he slays 
Hector. What follows inthe twenty-third and twenty-fourth books 
seems to be intended as a repose from the vehement action and 
high-wrought passion of the preceding fire. 

Patroclus is buried and his funeral games are celebrated. 
Then, at the very end, Achilles appears before us in the inter- 
view with Priam, no longer as a petulant spoilt child or fiery 
barbarian® chief, but as a hero, capable of sacrificing his still 
fierce passion for revenge to the nobler emotion of reverence for 
the age and sorrow of the sonless king. 

The simplicity of the Iliad, the centralization of its interest. 
in the charater of Achilles, constitutes its nobility. It is also by 
this that the Iliad is distinguished from all the narrative epics 
of the world. In the case of all the rest there is one main event, 
one deed which has to be accomplished, one series of actions 
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with a definite beginning and ending. In none else are the 
passions of the hero made the main points uf the movement. 
This may be observed at once by comparing the Iliad with the 
chief epical poems of European literature. To begin with the 
Odyssey. The restoration, after many wanderings, of Ulysses to 
his wife and kingdom form the subject of this romance. When 
that has been accomplished, the Odyssey is completed. In the 
same way the subject of the Aineid is the foundation of the 
Trojan kingdom in Italy. Aineas is conducted from Troy to 
Carthage, from Carthage to Latium. He flies from Dido, 
because fate has decreed that his empire should not take root in 
Africa. He conquers Turnus, because it is destined that he, and 
not the Latin prince, should be the ancestor of Roman kings. 
Assoon as Turnus has been killed and Lavinia has been wedded to 
neas, the action of the poem is accomplished and the Alenid is 
completed. When we pass to modern Epics the first that meets 
us is the Niebelungen Lied. Here the action turns upon the 
murder of Sigfrit by Hogen, and the vengeance of his bride 
Chriemhilt. As soon as Chriemhilt has assembled her husband’s 
murderers in thé halls of King Etzol, and there has compassed 
their destruction, the subject is complete, the Niebelungen is at 
anend. The British epic of the Round Table, if we may regard 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s Morte d’Arthur as a poem, centres in the 
life and predestined death of King Arthur. Upon the fate of 
Arthur hangs the whole complex series of events which compose 
the romance. His death is its natural climax, for with him 
expires the Round Table he had framed to keep the Pagans in 
awe. After that event nothing remains for the epic poet to 
relate. 

Next in date and importance is the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto. The action of this poem is bound up with the destinies 
of Ruggiero and Bradamante. Their separations and wanderings 
supply the main fabric of the plot. When these are finally 
ended, and their marriage has been consummated, nothing 
remains to be related. The theme of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
again, is the conquest of the Holy City from the Saracens. 
When this has been described, there is nothing left for Tasso to 
tell. The Paradise Lost, in spite of its more stationary character, 
does not differ from this type. It sets forth the single event of 
the Fall. After Adam and Eve have disobeyed the commands 
of their Maker and been expelled from Eden, the subject is 
exhausted, the epic is at an end. Thus each of these great epic 
poems has one principal event, on which the whole action hinges 
and which leaves nothing more to be narrated. But with the 
Tliad it is different. At the end of the Iliad we leave Achilles 
with his fate still unaccomplished, the Trojan war still undecided. 
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The Iliad has no one great external event or series of events to 
set forth. It is an episode in the war of Troy, a chapter in the 
life of Peleus’ son. But it does narrate with the vivid and 
absorbing interest that attaches to true esthetic unity, the 
passions of its hero, selecting for that purpose the group of 
incidents which best display them. 

The Iliad therefore has for its whole subject the Passion of 
Achilles—that ardent energy or MHNI® of the hero, which dis- 
‘played itself first as anger against Agamemnon, and afterwards 
as love for the lost Patroclus. The truth of this was perceived 
by one of the greatest poets and profoundest critics of the modern 
world, Dante. When Dante, in the Inferno, wished to describe 
Achilles, :e wrote, with characteristic brevity :— 


“ Achille 
Che per amore al fine combatteo.”’ 


“ Achilles 
Who at the last was brought to fight by love.” 


In this pregnant sentence Dante sounded the whole depth of 
the Iliad. The wrath of Achilles against Agamemnon, which 
prevented him at first from fighting ; the love of Achilles, passing 
the love of women, for Patroclus, which induced him to forego 
his anger and to fight at last: these are the two poles on which 
the Iliad turns. Two passions—heroic anger and measureless 
love—in the breast of the chief actor, are the motive forces of 
the poem. It is this simplicity in the structure of the Iliad 
which constitutes its nobleness. There is no double plot, no 
attempt to keep our interest alive by misunderstandings, or 
treacheries, or thwartings of the hero in his aims. ‘These subtle- 
ties and resources of art the poet, whom we will call Homer for 
the sake of brevity, discards. He trusts to the magnitude of his 
chief actor, to the sublime central figure of Achilles, for the 
whole effect of his epic. It is hardly necessary to insist upon 
the highly tragic value of this subject. The destinies of two 
great nations hang trembling in the baiance. Kings on the 
earth below, gods in the heavens above, are moved to turn this 
way or that the scale of war. Meanwhile the whole must wait 
upon the passions of one man. Nowhere else in any work of 
art, has the relation of a single heroic character to the history of 
the world been set ferth with more of tragic pomp and splendid 
incident. Across the scene on which gods and men are con- 
tending in fierce rivalry, moves the lustrous figure of Achilles, 
ever potent, ever young, but with the ash-white aureole of coming 
death around his forehead. He too is in the clutch of destiny. 
As the price of his decisive action he must lay his life-down and 
retire with sorrow to the shades. It is thus that in the very . 
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dawn of civilization the Greek poet divined the pathos and 
expounded the philosophy of human life, showing how the fate 
of nations may depend upon the passions of a man, who in his 
turn is but the creature of a day, a ripple on the stream of time. 
Nothing need be said by the esthetic critic about the Solar 
theory, which pretends to explain the tale of Troy. The Mythus 
of Achilles may in very distant ages have expressed some simple 
astronomical idea. But Homer was not tiinking of the Sun 
when he composed the Iliad. He wove, as in a web, all elements 
of tragic pity and fear, pathos and passion, and fateful energy, 
which constitute the dramas of nations and of men. 

In the two passions, Anger and Love, which form the promi- 
nent features of the character of Achilles, there is nothing small 
or mean. Anger has scarcely less right than Ambition to be 
styled the last infirmity of noble minds. And Love, when it 
gives the motive force to great action, is sublime. The love of 
Achilles had no softness or effeminacy. The wrath of Achilles 
never degenerated into savagery. Both of these passions, in- 
stead of weakening the hero, add force to his activity. Homer 
has traced the outlines of the portrait of Achilles so largely that 
criticism can scarcely avoid dwarfing them. In looking closely 
at the picture, there is a danger lest, while we examine the parts, 
we should fail to seize the greatness of the whole. It is better 
to bring together in rapid succession those passages of the Iliad 
which display the character of Achilles under the double 
aspect of anger and love. The first scene (i. 148—246) show- 
ing us Agamemnon surrounded by the captains of the Greek 
host, holding the same position among them as Charlemagne 
among his peers, or King John among the English Barons. 
They recognise his heaven-descended right of monarchy ; but their 
allegiance holds by a slight thread. They are not afraid of 
bearding him, browbeating him with threats, and roundly accus- 
ing him of his faults. This turbulent feudal society has been 
admirably sketched by Marlowe in Edward II., and by Shak- 
speare in Richard II. Calchas has just told Agamemnon that, in 
order to avert the plague, Chryseis must be restored to her 
father: and the king has answered, that if he is forced to relin- 
quish her the Greeks must indemnify him richly. Then the 
anger of Achiiles boils over :— 


“Ah, clothed upon with impudence and greedy-souled! How, 
thinkest thou, can man of the Achaians with glad heart follow at thy 
word to -take the field or fight the foe? Not for the quarrel of the 
warlike Trojans did I come unto these shores, for they had wronged me 
not. They never drove my cattle nor my steeds, nor ever, in rich, 
populous Phthia, did they waste the corn, since far between us lie 
both shadowy mountains and a sounding sea: but following thee, thou 
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shameless king, we came to gladden thee, for Menelaus and for thee, 
thou hound, to win you fame from Troy. Of this thou reckest not 
and hast no care. Yea, and behold thou threatenest even from me to 
wrest my guerdon with thy hands, for which I sorely strove, and 
which the sons of the Achaians gave to me. Never, in sooth, do I 
take equally with thee when Achaians sack-a well-walled Trojan town. 
My hands do all the work of greedy war; but when division comes, 
thy guerdon is far greater, and I go back with small but well-loved 
treasure to the ships, tired out with fighting. Now, lo! I am for’ 
Phthia; for better far, I ween, it is homeward"to- sail with beaked 
ships: nor do I think that if I stay unhonoured wilt thou get much 
wealth and gain. as 

“Him, then, in answer Agamemnon, king of men, bespake :— _ 

“ Away! fly, if thy soul is set on-flying. I beg thee not to stay. 
for me. With me.are many who will ‘honour me, and niost of all, the 
Counsellor Zeus. Most hateful to.me of- thé Zeus-born kings art 
thou. For ever dost thou love strife, warfd¥e, wrangling. If very 
stout of limb thou art, that did God give thee. -Go home, then, with 
thy ships and friends. Go, rule the Myrmidopes. “I care not for thee, 
nor regard thy wrath; but this I threaten,—since. Pheebus robs me of 
Chryseis, her with my ship and with my followers will I send; but I 
will take fair-cheeked Briseis, thy own prize, and fetch her from thy 
tent, that thou mayest know how far thy better 1 am, and that others 
too may dread to call themselves my equal, and to paragon themselves 
with me. 

“So spake he. And Peleides was filled with grief; and his heart within 
his shaggy bosom was cut in twain with thought, whether to draw 
his sharp sword from his thigh, and, breaking through the heroes; kill 
the king, or to stay his anger and refrain his soul. While thus he 
raged within his heart and mind, and,from its scabbard was in act to 
draw the mighty sword, came Athene from heaven; for, Here white- 
armed goddess sent her forth, loving both heroes in her soul, and 
caring for them. She stood behind, and took Peleides by the yellow 
hair, seen by him only, but of the rest- none saw her. Achilles mar- 
velled, and turned back; and suddenly he knew Pallas Athene, and 
awful seemed her eyes to him}; and speaking winged words, he thus 
addressed her :— 

“Why, daughter of Mgis-bearing Zeus, art thou come hither ? 
Say, is it to behold the violence of Agamemnon, Atreus’ son? But 
I will tell to thee, what verily I think shall be accomplished, that by 
his own pride he soon shall slay his soul., 

“ Him then the grey-eyed goddess Athene bespake :-— 

“TI came to stay thy might, if thou wilt hear me, from heaven ; 
for Here, white-armed goddess, sent me forth, 'oving you both alike, 
and caring for you. But come, give up strife, nor draw thy sword! 
But, lo! I bid thee taunt him with sharp words, as verily shall be. 
For this I say to thee, and it shall be accomplished: the time shall 
come when thou shalt have thrice-fold as many splendid gifts, because 
of his violence. Only restrain thyself; obey me! 
“To her, in turn, spake swift-footed Achilles :— 
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“ Needs must I, goddess, keep thy word, though sorely grieved in 
soul ; for thus is it best. He who obeys the gods, him have they 
listened to in time of need. 

“ He spake, and on the silver handle pressed a heavy hand, anl 
back into the scabbard thrust the mighty sword, nor swerved from 
Athene’s ¢ounsel. But she back to Olympus fared, to the house of 
Egis-bearing Zeus unto the other gods. 

“Then Peleides again with bitter words bespake Atrides, and not 

‘yet awhile surceased frony wrath :— 

“ Wine-weighted; with a dog’s eyes and a heart of deer! Never 
hadst thou spirit to harness thee for the battle with the folk, nor yet 
to join the ambush with the best. of the Achaians! This to thee 
seems certain death. Far better is it, verily, throughout the broad 
camp of Achaians to filch gifts when aman stands up to speak against 
thee—thou folk-consuming king,-that swayest men-of nought. Lo! 
of a sootli, Atrides, iow for the last time wilt thou have dealt 
knavishly. But I deere unto thee, and will swear thereon a mighty 
oath ; yea, by this sceptré,: which shall never put forth leaf nor twig 
since that day that ij‘left the stock upon the mountains, nor again 
shall bud or bloom, -for of its leafage and its bark the iron stripped it 
bare ; ‘and sons of the Achaians hold it in their palms for judgment, 
they wlfo guard the laws “by ordinance of Zeus; and this shall be to 
thee a mighty oath:.- Verily, and of a truth, the day shall be when 
sore desire for Achilles shall come upon Achaians one and all. Then 
shalt thow, though grieved in soul, have no power to help, while in 
multitudes they fall and die at Hector’s murderous hands; but thou 
shalt tear thy heart within thy breast for rage, seeing thou honouredst 
not the best of the Achaians aught. 

“So spake Peleides ; and on the earth cast down the sceptre studded 
with nails of gold; and he sat down upon his seat.” 


What is: chiefly noticeable in this passage is the grand scale 
upon which the anger of Achilles is displayed. He is not con- 
‘tent with taunting Agamemnon, but he includes all the princes 
in his scorn : 

SnpoBdpoc Baorreve, eel ovridavotow avaccete. 


We may also notice the interference of Athene. The Athene 
of the Iliad is a different goddess from the Athene of the Par- 
thenon. In strength she ‘is more than « match for Ares: her 
cunning she subordinates to great and masculine ends, not to the 
arts of beauty or to study. She is the saint of the valiant and 
wary soldier. While checking Achilles she does not advise him 

_to avoid strife in any meek and gentle spirit. She simply 
reminds him that, if he gets to blows with Agamemnon, he will 
put himself in the wrong; whereas, by contenting himself with 
sharp words and with secession from the war, he will reduce the 
haughty king to sue him with gifts and submission. 

The next passage in which Achilles appears in the ae of 
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the scene is in the Ninth Book (307—429). Worn out with 
the losses of the war, Agamemnon has at last humbled his pride, 
and sent the wisest of the chiefs, silver-tongued Odysseus and 
Pheenix, the old guardian of the son of Peleus, to beg Achilles 
to receive back Briseis and to take great gifts if only he will 
relax his wrath. But Achilles remains inflexible. In order to 
maintain the firmness of his character, to justify the righteous- 
ness of his indignation, Homer cannot suffer him to abandon his 
resentment at the first entreaty. Some more potent influence 
must break his resolution than the mere offer to restore Briseis. 
Homer has the death of Patroclus in the background. He 
means to show the vain heart of Pelides at last softened by his 
sorrow and hislove. Therefore, for the time, he must protract 
the situation in which Achilles is still haughty, still implacable 
towards his repentant injurer. In this interview with the 
ambassadors we have to observe how confident Achilles is in the 
justice of his cause, and in his own prowess. It is he with his valiant 
bands who has sacked the Trojan cities; it is he who kept 
Hector from the ships; and now in his absence they have had to 
build a wall in self-defence. And for whom has he done this? 
For the sons of Atreus and for Helen. And what has he 
received as guerdon? Nothing but dishonour. These argu- 
ments might seem to savour too much of egotism and want of 
feeling for the dangers of the host. But at the end come those 
great lines upon the vanity of gifts and possessions in comparison 
with life, and upon the doom which hangs above the hero :— 

“ You may make oxen and sheep your prey; you may gather to- 
gether tripods and the tawny mane of horses; but none can make the 
soul of man return by theft or craft when once it has escaped. As for 
me,” he resumes, “ my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis, warns me 
that fate lays two paths to bear me deathward. If I abide and fight 
before the walls of Troy, my return to Hellas is undone, but fame 
imperishable remains for me. If I return to my dear country then my 
good glory dies, but long life awaits me, nor will the term of death 
be hastened.” 

This foreknowledge of Achilles that he has to choose between 
a long, inglorious life, and a swift-coming, but splendid death, illu- 
minates his ultimate action with a fateful radiance. In the 
passage before us it lends dignity to his obstinate and obdurate 
endurance. He says :—“ I am sick at heart for the insults thrust 
on me. I am wounded in my pride. Toiling for others, I get 
no reward. And behold, if I begin to act again, swift death si 
before me, Shall I, to please Agamemnon, hasten on my own 
end ?” 

When the moment arrives for Achilles to be aroused from 
inactivity by his own noblest passion, then, and not till then, 
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docs he fling aside the thought of death, and trample on a long 
reposeful life. He is conscious that his glory can only be 
achieved by the sacrifice of ease and happiness, and life itself; 
but he holds honour dearer than these good things. Yet at the 
same time he is not eager to throw away his life for a worthless 
object, or to buy mere fame by an untimely end. It requires an- 
other motive, the strong pressure of sorrow and remorse, to quicken 
his resolution ; but when once quickened nothing can retard it. 
Achilles may be compared to an avalanche, a mass of ice and 
snow hanging at the jagged edge of a glacier, suspended on a 
mountain brow. We have seen such avalanches brooding upon 
Monte Rosa, or the Jungfrau, beaten by storms, loosened per- 
chance by summer sun, but motionless. In a moment a light- 
ning flash strikes the mass, and it roars crumbling to the deep. 

Such a lightning-flash in the case of Achilles was the death of 
Patroclus (xviii. 15). Patroclus has gone forth to aid the 
Achaians and has fallen beneath Hector’s sword. Antilochus 
sent to bear the news to Achilles, finds him standing before the 
ships already anxious about the long delay of his comrade. Anti- 
lochus does not break the news gently. His tears betray the 
import of his message, and he begins: “ Woe is me, son of 
brave Peleus! Verily thou shalt hear right sorrowful tidings: 
Patroclus lies slain ; round his stripped corpse they are fighting, 
but plumed Hector hath his armour.” 

So he spake. But a black cloud of woe covered the hero. 
With both hands he took the dust of asnes and flung them 
down upon his head, and disfigured his fair face, and on his 
fragrant tunic lay the black cinders. But he, huge in his buge- ~ 
ness, stretched upon the dust lay, and with his hands he tore 
and ravaged his hair. 

Thus Achilles receives the first shock of grief. When his 
mother rises from the sea to comfort hii, he refuses consolation, 
aud cries: “My mother, the Olympian hath done all these 
things; but of what p'easure is this to me, now that my dear 
friend is dead, Patroclus, whom above all my comrades I 
honoured, even as myself? Hit have I slain !” 

This is the pith and marrow of his anguish. I slew Patroclus: 
it was I who sent him forth to fight. “Now,” he resumes a few 
lines lower down, “ Now my soul bids me no longer live or be 
with men, save only I strike Hector first and slay him with my 
spear, and make him pay the fine of Patroclus.” 

Thetis reminds him that, if he slay Hector, his own life will 
be short. This only serves to turn his anguish into desperate 
resolve :— 

“Straight let me die, seeing I came not to the aid of my comrade 
when he was dying. Far from his fatherland he perished, He looked 
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for me that I should have been his helper. But now, since never to 
my home shall I return, nor was I a light in trouble to Patroclus, nor 
to my other comrades who are slain by hundreds by the god-like 
Hector—while I here sit beside the ships, a useless load upon the 
earth ;—I, who am such as there is none else like me among brazen- 
coated Achaians in the war. Others may be better perchance in 
council. Now let strife perish from among gods and men, with anger 
which stirs up the prudent even to fury.” 


Thus he foregoes his wrath, and flings resentment from him 
like a mantle. Then he rises ready for the fight. “If death 
come, let death be welcome. Death came to Herakles. In his 
due time he comes to me. Meanwhile I thirst to make Dardan 
ladies widows in the land.” 

When he next appears, his very form and outward semblance 
are transfigured. He stands alone and unarmed in the trench. 
A fire surrounds his head and flames upon his curls. His voice 
thrills the armies like the blaze of a victorious trumpet. This 
is how Homer has described him shouting in the trench (xviii. 
203) :— 

“ But Achilles, dear to Zeus, arose, and around his mighty shoulders 
Athene cast her tasselled 2gis; and about his head the queenly god- 
dess set a crown of golden mist, and from it she made blaze a dazzling 
flame. As when smoke rises to the clear sky from a town, afar from 
an island which foemen beleaguer, who all day long contend in grisly 
war, issuing from their own town ; but at sundown beacons blaze in 
rows, and on high the glare goes up, and soars for neighbouring men 
to see, if haply warders off of woe may come to them with ships—so 
from the head of Achilies the flame went up to heaven. He stood at 
the trench, away from the wall, nor jvined the Achaians, for he honoured 
his mother’s wise command. There he stood and shouted ; and beside 
him Pallas Athene cried; but among the Trojans he raised infinite 
tumult. As when a mighty voice, when the trumpet shrills for the 
murderous foemen that surround a town, so was the mighty voice of 
the son of AZacus. They then, when they heard the brazen cry of 
JMacides, in the breasts of all them the heart was troubled; but the 
fair-maned horses turned the ears backward ; for in their heart they 
knew the sorrows that were to be. And the charioteers were stricken 
when they saw the tireless flame terrible above the head of big-hearted 
Peleus’ son blazing. The grey-eyed goddess Athene kindled it. Thrice 
above the trench shouted the godlike Achilles in his might: thrice 
were the Trojans and their noble allies troubled.” 


From this moment the action of the Iliad advances rapidly. 
Achilles takes his proper place, and occupies the forefront of the 
scene. The body of Patroclus is brought home to him; he 
mourns over it, and promises to bury it when he shall have slain 
Hector, and slaughtered twelve sons of the Trojans on the pyre. 
Then he reconciles himself with Agamemnon, and formally 
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renounces anger. Lastly, when he has put on the divine armour 
made for him by Hephestus, he ascends his car, and hastens into 
the fight. But again at this point, when Achilles is at the very 
pitch and summit of his glory, the voice of fate is heard. It is 
with the promise of the tomb that he enters the battle. Turn 
to Book xix. 399. Achilles has just mounted his chariot :— 


“ Fiercely did he cheer the horses of his sire:—‘ Xanthus and 
Balius, far-famed children of Podargé, take other heed, I warn ye, how 
to save your master, and to bring him to the Danaan host, returning 
* = satisfied; nor leave him, like Patroclus, dead there on the 

eld.’ 

“To him then from beneath the yoke spake the fleet-footed horse 
Xanthus, and straightway drooped his head; and all his mane, escap- 
ing from the collar by the yoke, fell earthward. Goddess Here, of 
the white arms, gave him speech :— 

“ * Verily shall we save thee yet this time, fierce Achilles ; but close 
at hand is thy duom’s day. Nor of this are we the cause, but great 
God in heaven and resistless fate. For neither was it by our slowth or 
sluggishness that ‘I'rojans stripped the arms from Patroclus his 
shoulders; but of Gods the best, whom fair-haired Leto bare, slew 
him among the foremost, and gave to Hector glory of the dved. We, 
though we run apace with Zephyr’s breath, the fleetest, as tis said, 
yet for thee it is decreed to perish by the might of God and man.’ 

““When he had thus spoken the Erinnyes stayed his voice; and, 
high in wrath, fleet-foot Achilles answered him :— 

“¢ Xanthus ! why prophecy my death ? Thou hast no call Right 
well know I too that it is my fate to perish here, far from dear sire 
and mother ; yet for all this will I not surcease before [ satiate the 
Trojans with war.’ 

“ He spoke, and vanward held his steeds, with mighty yell.” 

This dialogue between Achilles and Xanthus is not without 
great importance. Homer is about to show-the hero raging in 
carnage, exulting over suppliants and slain foes, terrible in his 
ferocity. It is consistent with the whole character of Achilles, 
who is fiery, of indomitable fury, that he should act thus. 
Stung as he is by remorse and by the sorrow for Patroclus, which 
does not unnerve him, but rather kindles his whole spirit to a 
flame, we are prepared to see him terrible in his ferocity. But 
when we know that in the midst of the carnage he is himself 
moving a dying man, when we remember that he is sending his slain 
foes like messengers before his face to Hades, when we keep the 
warning wordsof [hetis and of Xanthus in our minds, then the tierce 
frenzy of Achilles becomes dignified. The world is in a manner 
over for him, and he appears the incarnation of disdainful anger 
and revengeful love, the conscious scourge of God and instrument 
of destiny. We need not go through the details of the battle 
in which Achilles drives the Trojans before him, and is only 
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withheld by the direct interposition of the gods from carrying 
Tlium by assault. To borrow a simile from Dante, his foes are 
like frogs scurrying away from the approach of their great foe, 
the water snake. Then follow the episode of Lycaon’s slaughter, 
the fight with the river-gods, and the death of Hector. To the 
assembled Greeks Achilles cries (xxii. 386):— 

“ By the ships, a corpse, unburied, unbewailed, lies Patroclus: but 
of him I will not be unmindful so long as I abide among the living 
and my knees have life. Nay, should there be oblivion of the dead in 
Hades, yet I even there will remember my loved comrade. But rise, 
ye youths of Achaia, and singing Pzan, let us hasten to the ships, 
and take this slain man with us. Great glory have we got. Divine 
Hector have we slain, to whom the Trojans in their city prayed as to 
a god.” 

So the Pan rings. But Achilles by the ships, after the hate- 
ful banquet, as he calls it, in his sorrowful loathing of all comfort 
has been finished, lays himself to sleep (xxiii. 59) :— 

“The son of Peleus by the shore of the roaring sea lay, heavily 
groaning, surrounded by his myrmidons; on a fair space of sand he 
lay, where the waves lapped the beach. Then slumber took him, 
lousing the cares of his heart, and mantling softly around him, for 
sorely wearied were his radiant limbs with driving Hector on by windy 
Troy. There to him came the soul of poor Patroclus, in all things like 
himself, in stature, and in the beauty of his eyes and voice, and on his 
form was raiment like his own. He stood above the hero’s head, and 
spake to him :— 

“¢Sleepest thou, and me hast thou forgotten, Achilles ? Not in my 
life wert thou neglectful of me, but in death. Bury me soon, that I 
may pass the gates of Hades. Far off the souls, the shadows of the 
dead, repel me, nor suffer me to join them on the river bank ; but, as 
it is, thus I roam around the wide-doored house of Hades. But stretch 
to me thy hand, I entreat ; for never again shall I return from Hades 
when once yeshall have given me the meed of funeral pile. Nay, never 
shall we sit in life apart from our dear comrades, and take counsel 
together. But me hath hateful fate enveloped—fate that was mine 
at the moment of my birth. And for thyself, divine Achilles, it is 
doomed to die beneath the noble Trojans’ wall. Another thing I will 
say to thee, and bid thee do it if thou wilt obey me:—Lay not my 
bones apart from thine, Achilles, but lay them together; for we were 
brought up together in your house, when Menoetius brought me, a 
child, from Opus to your house, because of woful bloodshed on the 
day in which I slew the son of Amphidamas, myself a child, not willing 
it; but in anger at our games. Then did the horseman, Peleus, take 
me, and rear me in his house, and cause me to be called thy squire. So 
then let one grave also hide the bones of both of us, the golden urn 
thy goddess mother gave to thee.’ 

“‘ Him answered swift-footed Achilles :— 

““* Why, dearest and most honoured, hast thou hither come, to lay 
on me this thy behest? All things most certainly will I perform, and 
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bow to what thou biddest. But stand thou near : even for one moment 
let us throw our arms upon each other’s neck, and take our fill of sor- 


rowful wailing.’ 
“So spake he, and with his outstretched hands he clasped, but could 


not seize. The spirit, earthward, like smoke, vanished with a shriek. 
Then all astonished arose Achilles, and beat his palms together, and 


spoke a piteous word :— 
“* Heavens! is there then among the dead soul and the shade of 


life, but thought is theirs no more at all? For through the night the 
soul of poor Patroclus stood above my head, wailing and sorrowing 
loud, and bade me do his will: it was the very semblance of himself.’ 

“So spake he, and in the hearts of all of them he raised desire of 
lamentation; and while they were yet mourning, to them appeared 
rose fingered dawn about the piteous corpse.” 


There is surely nothing more thrilling in its pathos throughout 
the whole range of poetry than this scene, in which the iron- 
hearted Conqueror of Hector holds ineffectual communing in 
dreams with his dear lost, never-to-be-forgotten friend. But 
now the pyre is ready to be heaped, and the obsequies of 
Patroclus are on the point of being celebrated. Thereupon 
Achilles cuts his tawny curls, which he wore clustering for Sper- 
chius, and places them in the hand of dead Patroclus. At the 
sight of this token that Achilles will return no more to Hellas, 
but that he must die and lie beside his friend, all the people fall 
to lamentation ; Agamemnon has torouse them to prepare the pyre. 
A hundred feet each way is it built up; oxen and sheep are slaugh- 
tered and placed upon the wood, with jars of honey and olive oil. 
Horses, too, and dogs are slain to serve the dead man on his 
journey ; and twelve sons of the great-souled Trojans are sacri- 
ficed to the disconsolate ghost. Then Achilles cast fire upon the 
wood, and wailed, and called on his loved friend by name :— 
“ Hail, Patroclus! I greet thee even in the tomb: for now I am 
perferming all that erst I promised. Twelve valiant sons of the 
great-souled Trojans with thee the fire devours; but Hector, 
son of Priam, I will give to no fire to feed on but to dogs.” 

Meanwhile the pyre of Patroclus refused to burn, and Achilles 
called upon the two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, to help him. 
They at this time were feasting in the house of Zephyrus, aud 
Iris had to fetch them from their cups. They rose and drove 
the clouds before them, and furrowed up the sea, and passed to 
fertile Troy, and fell upon the pyre, and the great flame crackled, 
hugely blazing : 

“ All night they around the pyre together cast a flame, blowing with 
shrill breath, and all night swift Achilles, from a golden bowl, holding 
a double goblet, drew wine, and poured it on the ground, and soaked 
the earth, calling upon the soul of poor Patroclus. As when a father 
wails who burns the bones of his son unwed, so wailed Achilles, burning 
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his friend’s bones, pacing slowly round the fire, and uttering groan on 
groan. 

“ But when the star of dawn came to herald light upon the earth, 
when paling morn, with saffron robe, spread across the sea, then the 
pyre languished and the flame was stayed. 

“The winds again went homeward, back across the Thracian deep. 
It groaned beneath them, raging with the billows’ swell. But the son 
of Peleus turned from the pyre, and lay down weary, and sweet sleep 
came upon him.” 


After this manner was the burying of Patroclus. And here 
the action of the Iliad may be said to end. What follows in 
the two last books is, however, of the greatest importance in 
adding dignity to the character of Achilles, and in producing 
that sense of repose, that pacification of the more violent emo- 
tions which we require in the highest works of tragic art. First 
came the yames around the barrow of Patroclus. Presiding 
over them is Achilles, who opens his treasure-houses to the 
combatants with royal generosity, for ever mindful that in 
honouring them, he is paying honour to the great sad ghost of 
his dead friend. The bitterness of his sorrow is past ; his thirst 
for vengeance is assuaged. Radiant and tranquil he appears 
among the chiefs of the Achaians; and to Agamemnon he dis- 
plays marked courtesy. 

But it is not enough to show us Achilles serene in the accom- 
plishment of his last service to Patroclus. As the crowning scene 
in the whole Iliad, Homer has contrived to make us feel that, 
after all, Achilles is a man: the wrathful and revengeful hero 
who bearded Agamemnon on his throne, and who slew the 
unarmed suppliant. Lycaon relents in pity at a father’s prayer. 
Priam, in the tent of Achilles, presents one of the most touching 
pictures to be found in poetry. We know the canine fierceness 
of Achilles; we know how he has cherished the thought of 
insult to dead Hector as a final tribute to his friend: even now 
he is brooding in his lair over the Trojan corpse. Into this 
lion’s den the old king ventures. Instead of springing on him 
as we might have feared, Achilles is found sublime in generosity 
of soul. Begging Patroclus to forgive him for robbing his ghost 
of this last satisfaction, he relinquishes to Priam the body of his 
son. Yet herein there is nothing sentimental. Achilles is still 
the same—swift to anger and haughty—but human withal, and 
tender-hearted to the tears of an enemy at his mercy. 

This is the last mention made of Achilles in the Iliad. The 
hero, whom we have seen so noble in his interview with Priam, 
was destined within a few days to die before the walls of Troy, 
slain by the arrow of Paris. His ashes were mingled with those 
of Patroclus, In their death they were not divided. 
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Once again in the Homeric poems does Achilles appear. But 
this time he is a ghost among the pale shadows of Elysium. 
(Od. xi. 466) :— 

“ Thereupon came the soul of Achilles, son of Peleus, and of Patroclus, 
and of brave Antilochus, and of Ajax, who was first in form and stature 
among the Achaians after great Pelides. The soul of fleet Macides 
knew me, and, wailing, he thus spake :— 

“* Zeus-born son of Laertes, wily Ulysses, why in thy heart, unhappy 
man, dost thou design a deed too great for mortals? How darest 
thou descend to Hades, where dwell the thoughtless dead, the phan- 
toms of men whose life is done ?” 

“So he spake ; but I in turn addressed him :— 

“* Achilles, son of Peleus, greatest by far of Achaians, I am come 
to learn of ‘Teiresias concerning my return to Ithaca. But none of 
men in elder days, or of those to be, is more blessed than thou art, 
Achilles ; for in life the Argives honoured thee like a god, and now 
again in thy greatness thou rulest the dead here where thou art. There- 
fure be not grieved at death, Achilles.’ 

“So spake I, and he straightway made answer :— 

“* Console not me in death, noble Odysseus! Would rather that I 
were a bondsman of the glebe, the servant of a master, of some poor 
man, whose living were but scanty, than thus to be the king of all the 
nations of the dead.’ ” 

Some apology may be needed for these numerous quotations 
from : poem which is hardly less widely known and read than 
Shakspeare or the Bible. By no other method, however, would 
it have been possible to bring out into prominence the chief 
features of the hero whom Ilomer thought sufficient. for the sub- 
ject of the greatest epic of the world. For us Achilles 
has yet another interest. He more than any character of 
fiction, represents the qualities of the Greek race in its 
heroic age. His vices of passion and ungovernable pride, his 
virtue of splendid human heroism, his free individuality asserted 
in the scorn of fate, are representative of that Hellas which 
afterwards, at Marathon and Salamis, was destined to inaugurate 
a new era of spiritual freedom for maukind. It is impossible 
for us to sympathize with him wholly, or to admire him other- 
wise than as we all admire a supreme work of art; so far is he 
removed from our proprieties of moral taste and f eling. But 
we can study in him the type of a bygone, infinitely valuable 
period of the world’s life, of that age in which the human spirit 
was emerging from the confused passions and sordid needs of 
barbarism into the higher emotions and more refined aspirations 
of civilization. Of this dawn, this boyhood of humanity, Achilles 
is the fierce and fiery hero. He is the ideal of a race not essen- 
tially moral or political, of a nation which subordinated morals 
to art, and politics to personality ; and even of that race he 
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idealizes the youth rather than the manhood. In some respects 
Odysseus is a truer impersonation of the delicate and subtle 
spirit which survived all changes in the Greeks. But Achilles, 
far more than Odysseus, is an allegory of the Hellenic genius. 
Superb in its youthfulness, doomed to immature decay, yet 
brilliant at every stage of its brief career. To exaggerate the 
importance of Achilles in the education of the Greeks, who used 
the [liad as their Bible, and were keenly sensitive to all artistic 
influences, would be difficult. He was the incarnation of their 
chivalry, the fountain of their sense of honour. 

The full development of this subject would require more 
space than we have at our disposal. It will be enough to touch 
upon the friendship of Achilles for Patroclus as the central 
point of Hellenic chivalry ; and to advert to the reappearance of 
his type of character in Alexander at the very moment when 
the force of Hellas seemed to be exhausted. Nearly all the his- © 
torians of Greece have failed to insist upon the fact that fraternity 
in arms played for the Greek race the same part as the idealiza- 
tion of women for the knighthood of feudal Europe. Greek 
mythology and history are full of tales of friendship, which can 
ouly be paralleled by the story of David and Jonathan in our 
Bible. The legends of Herakles and Hylas, of Theseus and 
Pvirithous, of Apollo and Hyacinth, of Orestes and Pylades, occur 
immediately to the mind. Among the noblest patriots, tyranni- 
cides, lawgivers, and self-devoted heroes in the early times of 
Greece, we always find the names of friends and comrades 
recorded with peculiar honour. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
who slew the despot Hipparchus at Athens; Diocles and Philo- 
laus, who gave laws to Thebes ; Chariton and Melanippus, who 
resisted the sway of Phalaris in Sicily: Craterus and Aristo- 
demus, who devoted their lives to propitiate offended deities 
when a plague had fallen upon Athens ; these comrades, staunch 
to each other in their love, and devoted by friendship to the 
pitch of noblest enthusiasm, were among the favourite saints of 
Greek legendary history. In a word, the chivalry of Hellas 
found its motive force in friendship rather than in the love of 
women ; and the motive force of all chivalry is a generous, soul- 
exalting, unselfish passion. The fruit which friendship bore 
among the Greeks was courage in the face of danger, indifference 
to life when honour was at stake, patriotic ardour, the love of 
liberty, and lion-hearted rivalry in battle. “Tyrants,” said 
Plato, “stand in awe of friends.” 

This chivalry of the Greeks was hallowed in Sparta and in Crete 
with special ordinances; in Thebes, during the last struggle of 
Hellenic freedom it blazed forth in the splendid heroism of the 
Three Hundred, who fell together, face forward, to the Mace- 
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donia spearmen at Cheronea. Thus much should be said about 
the chivalrous aspect of comradeship in arms among the Greeks, 
because the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus was recognised 
as the ideal of this kind of brotherhood. Even down to the later 
period of Greek poetry the most appropriate title for a pair of 
noble, united friends, was Achilleian, showing that the brilliant 
image of the hero self-devoted to death in bis sorrow for his 
friend, still haunted the imagination of the Greek race. Aischy- 
lus wrote a tragedy, entitled Myrmidones, in commemoration of 
the love of Achilles; and perhaps few things among the lost 
treasures of Greek literature are so much to be regretted as this 
play, which would have cast clear light upon the most romantic 
of Greek legends. It may also be mentioned, that we possess 
fragments of a play of Sophocles, which bears the name, 
*AyirAAXiwe Epacrar: but what its subject was, and whether 
the drama was Satyric or not, we do not know. ‘The beautiful 
passage in which love is compared to a piece of glittering ice 
held in the hand of children, has been preserved by Stoboeus 
from this play. 

Enough, fortunately, has survived the ruin of time to enable 
us to conjecture how the sublime moralist of Greek tragedy 
handled the materials afforded him by Homer. The play, as 
was frequent, took its name from the Chorus, who represented 
the contingent of Thessalian warriors led by Peleus’ son against 
Troy. It opened, if we may trust the scholiast to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, with a reproach uttered by the Chorus against 
Achilles for his inactivity :— 


rade pév evooEIC, paiden’ AxAdei, 
SopeArpavroug Aavaéy pox Gouge 
ove * * ciow KAtoiac. 


“ Seest thou these things, glorious Achilles—the sufferings of 
the Danaans beneath victorious spears? Whom thou within thy 
tent——” Here the fragment breaks off; but enough has been 
said to strike the keynote of the tragedy. The next fragment, 
according to Dindorf’s arrangement, formed probably part of 
Achilles’ defence It is written in Iambics and contains the 
famous simile of the eagle stricken to death by an arrow fledged 
with his own feather. Like that eagle, argues the hero, have 
we Greeks been smitten by our own ill-counsel. After the 
drama has thus been opened, the first great incident seenis to 
have been the arrival of the embassy cf Phoenix at Achilles’ 
tent. One corrupt, but precious fragment, put by Aristophanes 
as a quotation into the mouth of Euripices in the Frogs, indicates 
the line of argument taken by the ambassadors :— 
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Ohdr’ "Ayired, re ror’ avdpoddixroy dxovwv 
"Ijxorov ov medaZere ‘ex’ apwyar ; 


Though the Greek as it stands is untranslateable, the meaning 
is pretty clearly this; Achilles of Phthia, how can you bear to 
hear of these woes nor iend a helping hand? The next fragment 
must be received with caution. It occurs in the Frogs as a 
quotation :— 


BéB\nw ’AxorAkde dv0 KiBw Kau rérapa. 
“ Achilles has cast two dice, and fair:” 


On which the scholiast makes the following remark: “This 
is from the Myrmidones ; for the poet feigned them playing dice ; 
and it is the custom of gamesters to cry thus: two, four, three, 
five. Dionysus says this to show that Aschylus has won.” 
Another scholiast puts it in doubt whether the verse be taken 
from the Telephus of Euripid~s or some other farce. The 
foundation is therefore too slender to build upon ; else we might 
have imagined that, after the departure of the ambassadors, and 
perhaps after the equipment of Patroclus for the war, Achilles 
was represented by Aischylus as whiling away the time with 
his companions at a game of hazard. Then enters Antilochus, 
the messenger of bad news. He recites the death of Patroclus, 
and lifts up his voice in lamentation. Our next fragment brings 
the whole scene vividly before us :— 


> , 9 > ’ , ~ , 
Avriroy’, droipwhdy pe rov reOvnxdrog 
Tov fovra paddor. 


The words are spoken undoubtedly by Achilles: “ Antilochus, 
wail thou for me rather than for the deal—for me who live.” It is 
again from a comedy of Aristophanes, the Ecclesiazuse, that this 
exclamation comes ; and in passing we may remark, that such fre- 
quent citations from this single play of Aschylus by a comic poet 
prove its popularity at Athens. Between the narration of Antilochus 
and the bringing in of the dead body of Patroclus there must have 
been a solemn pause in the dramatic action, which Adschylus, 
no doubt, filled up with one of his tremendous choric passages, 
Then followed the great scene in the tragedy. Achilles, front to 
front with the corpse of his friend, uttered a lamentation, which 
the ancients seem to have regarded as the very extasy of grief 
and love and passionate remembrance. Lucian, quoting one of 
the lines of this lament, introduces it with words that prove the 
strong impression it produced :—“ Achilles, when he bemoaned 
Patroclus’ death, in his unhusbanded passion burst forth into the 
very truth.” To quote a comment upon the three lines which 
have been preserved from this unique Threnos would be here 
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impossible. When we call to mind the lamentation uttered by 
Teucer over the corpse of Ajax in the tragedy of Sophocles, we 
may imagine how the Titanic genius of Aschylus rose to this 
occasion in his Myrmidones. How the drama ended is not 
known. We may, however, hazard a conjecture that the poet 
did not leave the hero without some outlook into the future, 
and that the solemn note of reconciliation upon which the tragedy 
closed responded to the first querulous interrogation of the 
Chorus at its commencement. ‘The situation was a grand one 
for working out that purification of the passions which Greek 
tragedy required. The sullen and selfish wrath of Achilles had 
brought its bitter consequence of sorrow for the hero as well as 
of disaster for the host. Out of that deadly suffering of 
Achilles—out of the paroxysm of grief beside the body of his 
friend—has grown a nobler form of anger, which will bring 
salvation to his country at the certain loss of his own life. Can 
we doubt that Alschylus availed himself of this so solemn and 
sublime a cadence? The dead march and the funeral lamenta- 
tions for Patroclus mingle with the neighing of war-horses ard 
the braying of the trumpets that shall lead the Myrmidones to 
war. And over and above all sounds of the grief that is passed 
and of the triumph that is to follow, is heard the solemn voice 
of Fate pronouncing his death-doom above the hero, on whose 
apapria the tragic movement has depended. 

Thus in the prime of Athens, the poet-warrior of Marathon, 
the prophet of the highest Hellenic inspirations, handled a legend 
which was dear to his people, and which to them spoke more 
perhaps than it can do to us. Jt is not, however, till we reach 
Alexander the Great that we find how truly Achilles was the 
type of the Greek people, and to what extent he had controlled 
their growth. Alexander expressed in real life that ideal which 
in Homer's poetry had been displayed by Achilles. Alexander 
set himself unconsciously to imitate Achilles. His tutor, Lysima- 
chus, found favour in the eyes of the royal family of Macedon, 
by comparing Philip to Peleus, his son to Achilles, and himself 
to Phenix. On all his expeditions Alexander carried with 
him a copy of the Iliad, calling it “a perfect portable treasure 
of military virtue.” It was in the spirit of the Homeric age 
that he went forth to conquer Asia. And when he reached the 
plain of Troy, it was to the tomb of Achilles that he paid special 
homage. There he poured libations to the mighty ghost, 
anointed his grave, and, as Plutarch says, “ran naked about his 
tomb, and crowned it with garlands, declaring how happy he 
esteemed him in having, while he lived, so faithful a friend, and, 
when he was dead, so famous a poet to proclaim his actions.” 
We have seen that the two chief passions of Achilles were his 
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anger and his love. In both of tnese Alexander followed him. 
The passage just quoted from Plutarch hints at the envy with 
which Alexander regarded the friendship of Achilles and 
Patroclus. In his own life he entertained for Hephestion a like 
passion. When Hephestion died of fever at Ecbatana, Alexander 
exaggerated the fury and the anguish of the son of Peleus. He 
went forth and slew a whole tribe—the Osszeans—as a sacrifice 
to the soul of his comrade. He threw down the battlements of 
neighbouring cities, and forbade all signs of merry-making in his 
camp. Meanwhile he refused food and comfort till an oracle 
from Ammon ordained that divine honours should be paid 
Hephestion. Then Alexander raised a pyre, like that of 
Patroclus in the Iliad, except that the pyre of Hephestion cost 
10,000 talents, and was adorned with all the splendour of Greek 
art in its prime. Here the Homeric ceremonies were performed. 
Games and races took place; then, like Achilles, having paid 
this homage to his friend of bloodshed, costly gifts, and obsequies, 
Alexander at last rested from his grief. In this extravagance of 
love for a friend we see the direct working of the Iliad on the 
mind of the Macedonian king. But alas! the realities of life 
fall far short of the poet's dream. Neither the love nor the 
sorrow of Alexander for Hephestion is so touching as the love 
and sorrow of Achilles for Patroclus. 

In his wrath, again, Alexander imitated and went beyond his 
model. When he slew Clitus in a drunken brawl, there was no 
Athene at his side to stay his arm and put the sword back in 
the scabbard. Yet his remorse was some atonement for his vio- 
lence. “ All that night,” says Plutarch, “and the next day he 
wept bitterly, till being quite spent with lamenting and exclaim- 
ing he lay, as it were, speechless, only fetching deep sighs.” It 
is noticeable that Alexander, here also like Achilles, conqueror 
and hero though he was, scorned not to show his tears, and to 
grovel on the ground in anguish. His fiery temper added 
indomitable energy to all he did or felt. In a few years he 
swept Asia, destroying kingdoms, and founding cities that still 
bear his name; and though his rage betrayed him now and 
then into insane acts, he, like Achilles, was not wholly without 
the guidance of Athene. In both we have the spectacle of a 
gigantic nature moved by passions; yet both are controlled by 
reason, not so much by the reflective understanding, as by an 
innate sense of what is great and noble. Alexander was 
Aristotle’s pupil. In his best moments, in his fairest and most 
solid actions, the spirit of Aristotle's teaching ruled him and 
attended him as Achilles was ruled and attended by Pallas. 
Again, in generosity, Alexander recalls Achilles. Huis treatment 
of the wife and daughters of Darius reminds us of the reception 
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of Priam by the son of Peleus. Grote, indeed, points out that 
good policy prompted him to spare the life of the Persian queen. 
That may be true; but it would have been quite consistent 
with the great standard of honour to treat her with indignity 
while he preserved her life. This Alexander refrained from 
doing. His entertainment of Stateira was not unworthy of a 
queen ; and if he did not exhibit the refined courtesy of the 
Black Prince, he came as near this ideal of modern chivalry as a 
Greek could do. In the last place Alexander, like Achilles, was 
always young. Like Achilles, he died young, and exists for us 
as an immortal youth. This youthfulness is one of the peculiar 
attributes of a Greek hero, one of the distinguishing features of 
Greek sculpture—in a word, the special mark of the Greek race. 
“OQ Solon! Solon!” said the priest of Egypt, ‘‘ you Greeks are 
always boys!” Achilles and Alexander are for ever adolescent. 
Yet, after all is said, Alexander fell far below his prototype in 
beauty and sublimity. He was nothing more than a heroic man. 
Achilles was the creature of a poet’s brain, of a nation’s mytho- 
logy. The one was the ideal in its freshness and its freedom. 
The other was the real, dragged in the mire of the world, and 
enthralled by the necessities of hurhan life. 

It is very difficult, by any process of criticism, to define the 
impression of grandeur and of glory which the character of 
Achilles leaves upon the mind. There is in him akind of mag 
netic fascination, something uncommensurable and indescribable, 
a quality like that which Goethe described as demonic. They 
are not always the most noble or the most admirable natures 
which exert this influence over their fellow-creatures. The 
Emperor Napoleon and our own Byron had each, perhaps, a por- 
tion of this Achilleian personality. Men of their stamp sway the 
soul by their prestige, by their personal beauty and grandeur, by 
the concentrated intensity of their character, and by the fatality 
which seems to follow them. To Achilles, to Alexander, to Napo- 
leon, we cannot apply the rules of our morality. It is therefore 
impossible for us, who must aim first at being good citizens, 
careful in our generation, and subordinate to the laws of society 
around us, toadmire them without areservation. Yet, after all is 
said, a great and terrible glory does rest upon their heads; 
and though our sentiments of propriety may be offended by 
some of their actions, our sense of what is awful and sublime is 
satisfied by the contemplation of them. No one should delude 
us into thinking that true culture does not come to us from the 
impassioned study of everything, however eccentric and at 
variance with our own mode of life, that is truly great. Great- 
ness, of whatever species it may be, is always elevating and 
spirit-stirring ; when we listen to the Eroica Symphony, and 
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remember that that master-work of music was produced by the 
genius of Beethoven, brooding over the thoughts of Achilles 
in the Iliad, and of Napoleon upon the battle-fields of Lom- 
bardy, we may feel how abyss cries to abyss, and how all forms 
of human greatness meet and sustain each other. 
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HAT is the use of Political Economy? is a question which 
is often asked, and to which it is not easy to give an auswer 
which will satisfy the questioner. Ifa person does not himself 
take any interest in a particular subject, it is difficult to convince 
him that the labours of those who study that subject are of any 
ase. If, indeed, some direct connexion can be pointed out be- 
tween the labours of the student and some practical means of 
alleviating human suffering, the questioner may be silenced, if 
not convinced, and be forced to admit that abstract speculations, 
though uninteresting to him, may yet be in some degree useful. 
‘Thus the chief use of Political Economy is commonly said to be 
that it teaches Governments to adopt the policy of free trade, 
and thus brings about a great extension of trade, and a great 
increase in material prosperity. However conclusive such an 
‘answer may once have been, the gradual adoption of free trade 
must weaken its force, for if this be the sole object of the science, 
it would follow that in a country like England, which has already 
abandoned protection, there is no further occasion to study 
Political Economy. In truth, however, the adoption of free 
trade is merely one of the many indirect consequences which 
foilow from a more extended knowledge of Political Economy, 
and there are many other practical questions which a large num- 
ber of persons are anxious to solve, and which caunot be solved 
without the aid of this science. 

One of these which is now attracting a considerable share of 
public attention is whether combinations of workmen have any 
power which is not equally enjoyed by uncombined workmen, to 
compel their employers to give them higher wages. That there 
are many people who desire to solve this question, is evinced by 
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the frequent references which are made to it in the newspapers, 
and the fact that so much interest is taken in the question 
affords sufficient apology for studying it. The only question then 
is, whether it can be better solved by confining our attention to 
a few facts furnished by the experience of a single country 
during a few years, or by such a comprehensive study of the 
operations of the human mind, as will enable us to predict the 
course which human beings will take under given circumstances, 
and to discover what are the causes which give rise to a certain 
rate of wages, It would seem scarcely possible that an educated 
person should hesitate for a moment in choosing between these 
two courses, and yet there is an able writer who considers that the 
question can be disposed of by citing a dozen instances of successful 
strikes, and who maintains that there is no such thing as a 
science of Political Economy. 

Tt must be admitted that the solution which economists have 
generally offered is not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Ruskin ob- 
jects to them that they cannot settle disputes between workmen 
and employers, but as this is a task which they have never under- 
taken, they cannot be blamed for not performing it, any more 
than for not providing a remedy for-the evil caused by a sudden 
cessation of employment, as Comte desired them to do. What 
they undertake to do is to explain the causes which determine 
the rate of wages, and to decide whether one of these is the state 
of organization prevailing among the workmen ; and the contro- 
versy which was started five years ago by Mr. Thornton has 
revealed the fact that it is by no means so easy to answer these 
questions as was formerly supposed. Under these circumstances 
it is a matter for congratulation that an economist whose opinions 
are entitled to so much respect as those of Mr. Cairnes should 
have determined to enter the arena, and to give us the benefit of 
his long and close study of the subjéct. The many works which 
have already proceeded from his pen have shown his thorough 
competence to grapple with any economic question. His “ Logical 
Method of Political Economy,” which was published twenty years 
ago, isan admirable exposition of the method which ought to 
be pursued in studying the science. 

The essayswhich he has from time to time contributed to various 
periodicals, and many of which were republished in 1873, show 
that he is equally capable of applying his principles to the eluci- 
dation of remarkable phenomena furnished by the experience of 
the present time. His “Slave Power” exhibits in a remarkable 
degree the advantage which an economist enjoys in studying the 
effects which the social state of a people produces on their cha- 
racter. But his published works form by no means the whole of 
his contributions to the science. During his long career as a 
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professor at Galway, Dublin, and University College, he has had 
the opportunity of instructing hundreds of students, and if the 
rising generation of economists have any clearer ideas than the 
generation which preceded them, the result must be in no small 
degree owing to his lucid expositions. 

It was, therefore, a most welcome announcement which was 
made some months ago in the columns of the Academy, that 
Mr. Cairnes was about to publish a work on Political Economy, 
in which he would devote considerable space to the examination 
of the whole question raised by Mr. Thornton, and would give 
his views both respecting the general theory of wages, and the 
special question of the power of Trades Unions, and would also 
discuss some other portions of the science. The work is now 
before us, and we shall proceed to examine it freely, but, at the 
same time, with the utmost respect for Mr. Cairnes’ opinion, 
whenever it differs from our own. 

The common theory of wages is that they are determined by 
the proportion between the amount of the wages-fund of the 
country and the number of the labourers. The term “wages- 
fund” was first coined by Mill in order to express that portion of 
the capital of a country which is devoted to the maintenance of 
labourers, and the wide circulation of Mill’s treatise has brought 
the term into general use. Mill himself has in one passage 
directly asserted that the rate of wages is determined in the 
manner just described, while, in other passages, he has given a 
somewhat longer and somewhat different description of it. Mr. 
Cairnes, while admitting that it is a good description of the 
problem to be solved, denies that it can be considered as an ex- 
planation. After citing the passage, he observes :— 


“Tt must be freely confessed that it contains no solution of the 
wages problem: it is not a solution, but a statement of that problem 
—a statement, as it seems to me, at once clear, comprehensive, and 
succinct, presenting in clear light the two factors which constitute the 
phenomenon—the wages-fund resulting from the direct demand for 
labour, and the labouring population forming the supply. The solu- 
tion will consist in connecting these factors with those principles of 
human uature and facts of the external world which form the premisses 


of economic science” (p. 187). 


It does indeed appear singular that such a theory should ever 
have passed for an explanation, and that more than twenty years 
should have passed by before Mill was induced to abandon it. 
The wages-fund is defined as the amount of the commodities 
actually received by the labouring population ; and we are told 
that the average rate depends on the proportion which this 
amount bears to the number of persons among whom it is 
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divided. We are told, in short, that the average is the average, 
and are expected to be content with the explanation. The 
theory is sometimes expressed in a somewhat different form, and 
we are told that the rate depends on the amount of the wages- 
fund and the supply of labour. But if the supply of labour 
means the number of labourers who offer themselves for employ- 
ment, the theory is manifestly false, for there are always many 
seeking employment, but unable to obtain it ; and the average 
rate certainly caunot be the quotient obtained by dividing the 
total amount by any number larger than that of the persons 
who actually share in it. If, by the supply of labour, is meant 
the number of persons actually employed, this mode of stating 
the theory amounts to no more than an identical proposition. 
But there is another mode of stating the theory to which Mr. 
Cairnes is more favourable, and which to him appears to be free 
from the objections which may be made to the one just referred 
to. This, which was also expounded by Mill, begins by defining 

“capital” as that portion of the wealth of a country which is 
actually employed in carrying on industry, and then dividing it 
mto three portions, viz—machinery, raw material, and com- 
modities consumed by labourers. We are then told that the 
proportion which these three elements bear to one another is 
different in different countries according to the degree of civiliza- 
tion which they have attained. As a country advances, it is 
obvious that a larger portion of its wealth is embodied in the 
permanent form of buildings, railways, machinery, and other 
things which conduce to the carrying on of industry, to which 
the ‘general name of “fixed capital” is given. In a country 
which has been but newly settled, or which has made but little 
progress in civilization, the labourers derive less assistance from 
such instruments, and are more dependent on their own strength 
for performing their tasks. In such countries the chief expense 
which a capitalist has to undergo consists in providing the main- 
tenance of the labourers, and his capital not being fixed in a 
durable form, but being constantly consumed and renewed, is 
called “circulating capital.” It is therefore possible that although 
the total capital of a given country may be larger in proportion 
to the number of Jabourers than that of another country, the 
first may not contain so large an amount of circulating capital, 
and the rate of wages may be lower than in the second, in which 
the circulating bears a greater proportion to the fixed capital. 
After developing this theory, Mill proceeded to abbreviate it by 
giving the name of wages-fund to that portion of capital which 
is actually divided amongst the labourers, and discarding all 
further reference to the other elements of capital. Mr. Cairnes, 
while, as we have seen, he rejects this abbreviated statement of 
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the theory, yet considers that the theory itself is a sound one 
and it is here that we must confess ourselves unable to follow his 
reasoning. It seems to us that the theory is nothing more than 
a more roundabout way of saying that the average rate of wages 
is the same as the quotient yielded by dividing the total ammount 
by the number of persons who receive it, which is nothing more 
than an identical proposition. It may be convenient to bring 
together all the instruments of production under the common 
name of capital, although, for our own part, we think it would be 
better to follow Mr, Jevons in restricting the term to the food, 
clothing, and other articles which are necessary to support human 
life. But what is the advantage of first putting together three 
things, two of which have no influence upon wages, then elimi- 
nating the two superfluous ones, and saying that wages are 
determined by the amount of the whole and the proportion 
which the third bears to the whole, we are unable to see. If 
there is a large amount to divide among a small number of 
people, the quotient will be large, and this will be equally the 
case whether the large amount constitutes a large proportioa of 
a small whole, or a small proportion of a large whole. If the 
amount increases, whilst the number of recipients remains un- 
altered, the quotient will increase, and vice versd. If the amount 
of something else, which has nothing to do with wages, be in- 
creased, no effect will be produced on wages; but these state- 
ments bring us no nearer to an explanation of the cause of 
wages. To say that the average has increased is to say, by im- 
plication, that the proportion between the whole amount and the 
number of recipients has altered ; but to account for the change 
we must show why the proportion has altered. If we wish to 
know why it is that each guest at a diuner party eats a given 
quantity, say, half a pound of meat, it would not bring us any 
nearer to a solution if we were told that it was because there 
were twelve guests, and six pounds of meat were eaten. What- 
ever were the quantity consumed, arithmetic would give us the 
same answer,—that the average is the total divided by the num- 
ber of consumers; but if we want to know why a particular 
quantity is consumed, we must refer to the cravings of the human 
appetite, or to some physiological cause. If indeed we were in- 
quiring why the number of Jabourers is what it is, we might, no 
doubt, account for it by reference to the quantity of food, 
clothing, &c., which the country contains; for the number of 
people is limited by the means of subsistence. Mr. Cairnes 
ponts to Ireland as an instance of a country in which the 
labourers have been injured by a diminution of the wages-fund, 
which was not accompanied by a diminution of the total capital 
of the country ; but this is not an instance of the rate of wages 
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being reduced, for it has, on the contrary, increased since the 
famine. The population of Ireland was greatly reduced by the 
famine, and the fact that it still continues to diminish seems to 
be due to the wasteful system of cultivation, which is still pur- 
sued by the Irish farmers. It appears, from a paper contributed 
by Dr. Playfair to “ Recess Studies,” that scarcely any artificial 
manure is imported into Ireland, and that, as the potatoes are 
for the most part exported from the places where they are pro- 
duced, the soil is gradually impoverished, as is shown by the 
continued diminution of the average crop of potatoes per acre. 
What do these facts show? They show that the population of a 
country diminishes when the quantity of food which it contains 
is diminished ; but they do not show that the labourers are 
injured by the diminution of the wages-fund. Their wages. 
have not diminished, and, though their numbers have done so, 
this is no necessary disadvantage to those who remain in the 
country ; and, if it were a disadvantage, it is one which would 
not be confined to the labourers, but would be shared by other 
classes. If we were seeking the reason why a certain proportion 
of the wealth of a country is devoted to production, we might 
be content when we were told-that it is determined by the 
effective desire of accumulation, or, in other words, by the 
motives which induce certain individuals to invest their capital 
in industry, for the sake of obtaining a profit rather than ex- 
pending it on luxuries for themselves. If again we were seeking 
the reason why a capitalist divides his expenditure in a certain 
proportion between machinery, raw material, and wages, we 
might be content with the answer, that he did so because that 
was the most profitable method of division. But what we want 
to know is not why some amount is expended upon wages, nor 
what proportion it bears to the whole wealth of the country, but 
what enables the labourers to secure that a certain quantity shall 
be given to each. The explanation that it is profitable is a 
sufficient answer to Mr. Thornton, who contends that there is no- 
necessity which compels employers, against their will, to expend 
a certain amount, and no more, upon wages ; and the manner in. 
which Mr. Cairnes disposes of this objection exhibits in a high 
degree his controversial powers. Mr. Thornton contends that 
there can be no definite tund which is sct aside for the mainte- 
nance of labourers, because no individual employer either decides 
or knows beforehand how much he will spend on wages, and 
how much on buildings, machinery, or raw materials. He 
says :— 

“ May not his outlay on repairs be unexpectedly increased by fire 
or other accident ? Will not his outlay on materials vary with their 
dearness or cheapness, or with the varying demand for the finished 
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article ? and must not the amount available for wages vary accord- 
ingly ? And even though the latter amount were exactly ascertained 
beforehand, even though he did know to a farthing how much he 
would be able to spend on labour, would he be bound so to spend the 
utmost he could afford to spend? If he could get as much labour as 
he wanted at a cheap rate, would he voluntarily pay as much for it as 
he would be compelled to pay if it were dearer ?” 


Mr. Cairnes replies that, although of course there must always 
be uncertainty in individual cases, and although every capitalist 
is free to employ his capital as he chooses, there is a certain pro- 
portion which the whole body of capitalists must preserve between 
their different heads of expenditure, if they wish to obtain a 
profit, and that the desire of obtaining profit will induce them to 
preserve this proportion, and he adds :— 


“ If economic doctrines in general are to be understood in the sense 
here assigned to the wages-fund doctrince—namely, as expressing 
principles which compel human beings to the adoption of certain 
courses of conduct in despite of their own inclination and will, there is 
not a single one within the range of economic science that could endure 
ten minutes’ criticism. The doctrine, for example, that the supply of 
a commodity tends to conform to the quautity demanded at the 
normal price, is as well established as any principle of Political 
Economy. How is it proved? By showing that, if the supply of the 
commodity falls short of this quantity, the market price will rise above 
the normal price, profits on the production will be exceptionally high, 
and, as a consequence, a larger amount of capital and labour will be 
‘ determined’ towards the production; while in the contrary case the 
‘ determination’ of capital and labour would be in the opposite direc- 
tion. But if by ‘determination’ of capital is to be understood some 
force which compels the capitalist, irrespective of his own wishes and 
views of his own interest, the reasoning is manifestly groundless. Mr. 
Thornton might say here, quite as truly as in his argument against 
the wages-fund, there is no law, physical or legal, there is no moral 
principle, which compels any capitalist to employ his capital in a 
branch of production simply because profits in that branch are rising. 
Again, take the law of rent: how is that law established? By some 
such reasoning as this, namely, by showing that the competition 
of farmers for land will ‘determine’ to the possession of landlords 
all that profit upon land which is in excess of the ordinary profits 
upon industry; while the competition of other occupations with 
agriculture will prevent the amount so determined from rising 
beyond the limits of the exceptional profit. But what is to pre- 
vent Mr. Thornton from interposing here the same series of objec- 
tions he has urged against the wages-fund? ‘Rent,’ he might 
exclaim, ‘ determined by the law of exceptional profit! Is there any 
specific portion of a farmer’s capital which the owner must necessarily 
expend upon rent? And who can tell beforehand what the amount of 
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his exceptional profit will be? May not his outlay on repairs be 
unexpectedly increased by flood or other accident? Will not his 
outlay on materials vary with their dearness or cheapness, or with the 
varying demand for the produce ? and must not the amount available 
for rent vary accordingly ? And even though the amount of excep- 
tional profit were exactly ascertained beforehand, even though the 
farmer did know to a farthing how much he would be able to pay to 
the landlord, while reserving average profit to himself, would he be 
bound so to spend the utmost he could so afford to spend?’ And so 
the theory of rent would collapse, and Mr. Thornton might enjoy an 
easy triumph over Ricardo and all who have since followed in his 
wake” (pp. 214—216). 


We are afraid that this rejoinder will not satisfy Mr. Thornton, 
for he gravely contends that the phenomena of the human mind 
are not subject to law; but to any one who holds that they 
form no exception to the rule which prevails throughout all 
other departments of nature, the reply must appear conclusive. 
Indeed, whenever Mr. Cairnes comes into collision with any 
other writer, whether it be a scientific econotnist like Mr. Jevons, 
or practical men like Mr. Longe and Mr. Thornton, he is never 
satisfied until he has completely‘demolished the arguments of 
his opponent, and left him without a leg to stand on. He 
knows exactly how to cite a passage, which exhibits, in a small 
space, the drift of an argument, how to dissect it, and to show 
the exact point where the difference of view originates; and in 
most cases succeeds in showing, not merely that his opponent 
has mistaken the nature of the question, but that his views are 
inconsistent with one another. 

As the theory regards wages rather as the labourer’s share 
of the total wealth of the country than as an absolute amount 
of gold or of commodities, it is seen to most advantage when 
the question under discussion is whether the labourers can 
increase their share, not by increasing the whole wealth of the 
country, but by wresting something from other classes. Mr. 
Thornton contends that Trades Unions not only can, but actually 
do raise the rate of wages by simply threatening to strike if the 
employers do not comply with their demands. As it is obvious 
that by acting in this manner they in no way increase the total 
amount of the national wealth, there is only one source from 
which an increase can be derived, namely, from the pockets of 
the employers ; or, in other words, from the diminution in the 
rate of profit. Like economists in general, Mr. Cairnes refuses 
to admit that capitalists can be forced to submit to a reduction 
of profit ; and maintains that if it could be forced upon them it 
would be followed by such a diminution in the accumulation of 
capital as would materialiy diminish the amount divided 
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amongst the labouring classes, and thus defeat the very object 
which the Trades Unions were seeking to obtain. He does, 
however, allow that Trades Unions may sometimes obtain a rise 
somewhat earlier than the competition of employers would bring 
it about ; and that as long as they confine their action to cases. 
in which the circumstances of the particular trade are such that 
a rise of wages must take place sooner or later, they may and 
do confer a certain benefit on the workmen, which is not accom- 
panied by the infliction of any corresponding evil on the em- 
ployers. He hopes, and finds ground in the recent conduct of 
the Union leaders to encourage the belief that they will learn 
wisdom from experience, and confine themselves to demanding 
a rise in such cases, and will refrain from foolishly attempting to 
prevent a reduction when the circumstances of the trade are 
such as to render it the only alternative to a complete stop- 
page of work. This slight concession is all that this distin- 
guished economist is willing to make to the claims of the 
Unionists, after all that has been so ably urged by Mr. 
Thornton, Mr. Harrison, and others in their favour. Mr. 
Thornton thinks it sufficient to point to numerous instances of 
successful strikes, in order to prove that combinations of work- 
men have the power to force their employers to raise their 
wages, and even seems to consider that the mere fact that wages 
have risen in several trades in which Unions had been formed, 
is enough to prove that the Unions have caused the rise. To 
those who would suggest that some other cause has been in 
operation, he thinks it enough to reply by asking how many 
employers have voluntarily offered a rise of wages, which has not 
been demanded by their workmen. Mr. Cairnes has no difficulty 
in answering such an objection, or in meeting Mr. Thornton’s 
facts with other facts equally well established. He refers, as all 
who are interested in the subject must do, to Mr. Brassey’s 
“Work and Wages.” Here he finds that in England, where the 
engineers possess a large and powerful Trades Union, they 
obtained no increase of wages worth speaking of during a period 
of fifteen years ; while, during the same period, the wages of the 
same class of labourers employed at M. Schneider's factory at 
Creuzot rose considerably, although they possessed no Union at 
all. He asks how Mr. Thornton can account for the rise in the 
latter case, if the employer has no other alternative than those 
of yielding to compulsion, or voluntarily proposing an augmen- 
tation of the wages of his men. A comparison, which we have 
ourselves made between the rates of wages paid to agricultural 
labourers in twenty-six English counties in the years 1850 and 
1869, shows that during that period the average rise was about 
30 per cent., although it was not till after the latter year that 
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the first Union was formed ameng this class. We there- 
fore hold with Mr. Cairnes, that no case has been made out for 
ascribing to Trades Unions any greater power of determining 
the rate of wages than is implied in their being able somewhat 
to anticipate a rise which would take place without them. 
The experience of the year 1873 might alone suffice to show 
that the remarkable rise of wages which took place in 1872 was 
not owing to the agency of the Unions in the different trades 
affected ; for, if it were, we should be driven to the conclusion 
that the Unions had no objection to the general fall which 
took place in the following year. In connexion with this sub- 
ject we may refer to some remarks which Mr. Cairnes makes on 
the question, whick has been much discussed of late, as to 
whether the rise of prices was the cause or the effect of the rise 
of wages. In the Times and other papers it was generally 
assumed that the high price of coal was, in a great measure, 
owing to the strikes of the colliers for higher wages; while the 
Committee of the House of Commons reported that the evidence 
given before them had satisfied them that the rise of price 
always preceded the rise of wages.. He points out (pp. 239-244) 
that, though the two phenemena generally accompany each 
other, it does not therefore follow that either of them is the 
cause of the other. The cause may be either an increase of the 
national capital, or an extension of foreign trade ; and in either 
case, the increased activity which will be produced will not be 
common to all trades, but will, in the first instance, be confined 
to a few, the products of which are particularly required at the 
time, and that in both cases the effect will be produced through 
an increase in the demand for these products. These products 
will sell for more than the normal price, because there has not 
been time for competition to restore the balance, and the rise of 
wages will be brought about either by the competition of em- 
ployers to obtain more workmen, or by a strike, which will suc- 
ceed, because the employers are obtaining exceptional profits, 
and the rise wili produce the same effect as the introduction of 
fresh capital into the trade. Thus the rise of prices precedes 
the rise of wages ; but the increase of capital causes it, and would 
do so even if some improvement in the processes of production 
should enable prices to be reduced. 

We have said, that the theory of wages which Mr. Cairnes 
still upholds, treats it as a question of the relative share which 
the labourers receive of the whole wealth of the country, and 
that it scarcely attempts to account for its absolute amount. It 
is the more surprising that he should confine himself to this 
mode of viewing the question; because, in one or two passages, 
he lets fall observations which show that he does occasionally 
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view it in a different light. Thus, when discussing the argu- 
ments of American protectionists, he says :— 


~ “TI would ask such to consider what are the true causes of the high 
remuneration of American industry. It will surely be admitted that, 
in the last resort, these resolve themselves into the one great fact of 
its high productive power. Capitalists and labourers receive large 
remuneration in America because their industry produces largely. 
That is the simple and patent fact which all must acknowledge” 
(p. 462). 


Yet in his own theory of wages, nothing is said about pro- 
ductive power as being their cause. If we wished to account 
for the high rate prevailing in America, without other light to 
guide us than is furnished by his theory, we should simply learn 
that the state of American industry and the amount of American 
capital was such that the portion devoted to the maintenance of 
labourers was larger in proportion to their number, and this 
would leave us pretty much where we started. When we are 
referred to productive power we are referred to something else 
than the phenomenon which we wish to explain; and we are 
told not merely that the amount of capital at the disposal of the 
labourers is large, but why it is large. The average rate is thus 
shown to be large, because each labourer produces largely, and 
the large aggregate is the result of the efficiency of a large 
number of labourers, not the cause of their receiving a large 
remuneration, but the expression of the fact that they do so. 
But although he thus virtually accepts the theory that wages 
. are high or low in proportion to the efficiency of the national in- 
dustry, he seems unwilling to give it a prominent place even 
when it is actually brought before him as a solution of the 
problem. The remarkable facts which are adduced by Mr. 
Brassey to show that whatever be the rate of wages paid to 
navvies in different countries, the price paid for the same kind of 
railway work is much the same, mile for mile, all the world over, 
are minutely canvassed by him, and finally thrown aside as 
of little worth. This is partly because of a few discrepancies 
which show that the rule is not strictly universal, though these 
discrepancies are such as might be expected in a collection of 
data which extend over a series of years. But even admitting 
the principle to be correct, he considers that it merely shows that 
competition tends to bring prices to a level and consequently to 
bring the wages of workmen in the same trade, if not to an 
absolute equality, at least to one which is in proportion to their 
respective capacities. We confess that the theory which is thus 
virtually admitted by Mr. Cairnes himself, and of which Mr. 
Brassey’s facts afford so striking a confirmation, appears to us to 
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be much more satisfactory than the one before considered. 
Unfortunately Mr. Brassey has much impaired the value of his 

testimony by expressing an opinion which is directly at variance — 
with it. Although his facts go to show that high wages are the 
effect and the sign of high efficiency, he nevertheless endorses 
the opinion which is so common amongst employers, that dear 
labour is an obstacle to industrial success. Because a capitalist 
necessarily regards the wages of his workmen as a part, and a 
formidable part of his expenditure, Mr. Brassey considers that 
anything which increases his expenditure under this head mili- 
tates against the success of the whole body of capitalists, and he 
regards their success as identical with the prosperity of the 
people. Thus in one place he says that dear labour is the 
greatest obstacle to the extension of British trade and manu- 
factures ; and, in a certain sense, it is no doubt true, for some 
kinds of British products might obtain a larger sale abroad if the 
wages of the labourers were reduced, without any corresponding 
diminution in the efficiency of their labour. But, as Mr. Cairnes 
says, the same result might be equally well obtained by a reduc- 
tion in the rate of profit, and both employers and workmen have 
the opportunity of making the patriotic sacrifice, but, “like the 
French soldiers at the battle of Fontenoy, each prefers that their 
opponent should fire first.” How Mr. Brassey would reconcile 
his opinion that wages are in proportion to efficiency with his 
opinion that high wages are an obstacle to industrial competi- 
tion, we do not know, but in his address to the Social Science 
Congress, he says that other things being equal, a high rate of 
wages is a disadvantage in the struggle. This is true enough, 
but Mr. Brassey seems to forget that the exportation of British 
commodities is not the end for which British industry is carried 
on. He cites, with apparent approval, the opinion of Mr. Lothian 
Bell, that the high wages of British artisans neutralize the ad- 
vantages derived from the possession of fertile coal and iron 
mines. ‘It might as well be said,” says Mr. Cairnes, “that the 
high fees received by an eminent barrister neutralize the 
advantages of his superior skill and learning.” The case is an 
exact parallel, for if we look at the matter from the client’s point 
of view, the high fee which he has to pay does neutralize the 
advantages of securing the services of an able advocate ; but when 
it is said that high wages neutralize the advantages of abundant 
mines, all that is really meant is that they prevent capitalists 
from obtaining more than the usual rate of profit : the high wages 
are the advantages which result from the fertility of the mines, 
just as the high fees are the advantages which result from a 
barrister’s skill. A considerable part of the book before us 
is taken up with the examination of all] the ramifications of the 
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theory that a high rate of wages indicates high cost. Mill has, 
in one passage, committed himself to the opinion that wages con- 
stitute the cost of production, although he generally proceeds on 
the basis that cost consists in the sacrifice undergone. Mill was 
led to this conclusion by following the too common practice of 
regarding the matter from the employers’ point of view, and on 
the inconsistency into which he was thus led Mr. Cairnes com- 
ments as follows :— 


“The point of view is shifted from the ground of human interests 
to the partial and limited standpoint of the capitalist employers ; and 
the cost of producing an article, which really consists in the sacrifices 
required of human beings for its production, is only considered so far 
forth as it is cost to him; that much more important portion of the 
cost which is cost to the labourers being put entirely out of sight. 
This point of view being once taken, the rest follows simply and 
naturally. What is cost to the capitalist—that is to say, his :dvances, 
consisting of the profits of previous producers as well as of the wages 
of labourers, profits as well as wages—must evidently be included in 
cost; and not only the profits of previous producers, but, in order to 
meet the case of different periods of advancing capital, the profits of 
the producer of the particular commodity whose cost is considered— 
an extension of the theory which involves this curious consequence, 
that amongst the elements of the cost of prodv-ing a commodity is 
counted the profit obtained on that commodit, by the producer, a 
profit which I need scarcely say is not realized until after the com- 
modity is produced” (p. 53). 


Thus by a singular process of reasoning we are brought to the 
conclusion that the reward of industry is identical with the sacri- 
fice undergone for the sake of that reward, and that whether the 
reward be large or small, its cost is the same. Two statisticians 
are referred to by Mr. Cairnes who have actually contended that 
the gold discoveries of Australia have not reduced the cost of 
producing gold, because the money wages have risen so much 
that the employers lost as much by paying higher wages to the 
miners as they gained by the fertility of the mines. 

Yet, if this argument were correct, it would be a necessary 
consequence that the cost of producing gold could never be 
lowered. If gold could be picked up on the seashore with as 
little labour as is now required to pick up pebbles, the wages of 
the labourers measured in gold would be as high as they would 
now be if measured in pebbles ; so that as the employer would 
pay away with one hand what he received with the other, these 
statisticians might as plausibly argue that the cost had not been 
lowered. They might perhaps admit that a rise in the rate of 
profit showed a diminution of the cost of production ; but, if so, 
they would be simply applying to the employers a measure 
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different from that which they applied to the workmen. If the 
reward is the same thing as the cost, a high rate of profit ought 
to be considered to be quite as much an index of high cost as a 
high rate of wages. ‘The consumers cannot obtain the article 
without first remunerating the capitalist, who has provided the 
means of producing it, and from their point of view, his high 
profit is quite as much an increase of the cost as the high wages 
of his men. In reality, as the object of industry is to satisfy 
human wants, a high rate of wages is the very thing to be desired, 
and the fact that it can be secured, shows that the labour is effi- 
cient, or, in other words, that the same quantity of toil produces 
a larger quantity of commodities. Those commodities are really 
costly, which can only be obtained by the expenditure of much 
labour; and though we generally measure the cost of an article 
by the amount of money which we must give in order to obtain 
it, we ought always to bear in mind, that this is only a correct 
measure on the assumption that money itself is always pro- 
curable by the same proportionate amount of labour. 

The practice of regarding labour as a commodity, and speaking 
of it as cheap or dear, is one which still holds its ground among 
economists, in spite of the protest which was made against it by 
Adam Smith himself. He expressly says that to the capitalist 
the value of labour seems to vary like that of all other things, 
but that in reality it is the value of other things which varies, 
not that of the labour which measures them. Ricardo was quite 
unable to understand why Adam Smith should have made such 
a distinction, for he saw plainly enough that the rate of wages 
was constantly varying, and he ascribed the fluctuations to the 
changes in the demand for, and the supply of labour. As he as- 
cribed the fluctuations in the values of other things to changes in 
their respective demands and supplies, he could not see why a 
different explanation should be assigned in the case of labour, 
and it never struck him that labour was not a commodity, and 
therefore was not of like nature with material substances. One 
mischievous effect of the practice has been to create the notion 
that the prosperity of the labourer depends on the amount of 
work which there is for him to do, since when this is large, there 
is said to be a great demand for labour, and this is taken to be a 
circumstance which must infallibly raise its price. This theory is 
espoused by Mr. Thornton in the following passages :— 


“This happens [i.e., the demand for labour is urgent] in new 
colonies, in which the extent of land to be tilled, and the number of 
sheep and oxen to be tended, and of meals to be cooked, and of floors 
to be scrubbed, is generally oat of all propertion to the number of 
available hinds and herds, cooks and lousemaids” (p. 103). 
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“T am myself unable to understand how mere labour-saving 
machinery can possibly, if no counteracting cause intervene, fail to 
diminish the demand for labour. If, indeed, the machinery increased 
the productiveness of labour in a greater ratio than that in which it 
saved labour, its influence on employment would be different. If, by 
using improved implements, cne man were enabled not merely to do 
the work of two, but to turn out more produce than the two had 
formerly done, the demand for labour might remain unabated, or might 
increase. If with only half the previous expenditure of labour two 
ears of wheat were made to grow where but one grew before, or twice 
as much ironstone were brought to the pit’s mouth, or twice as many 
herrings were caught, those men fur whom there was no longer place 
on the corn-field, or in the mine, or on the fishing-ground, might yet 
find full employment in making the additional wheat into bread, or in 
smelting the additional ore, or in curing and packing the additional 
fish. But if there be no more corn, and no more ore, and no more 
fish than usual, if the new machinery has created no new work, and 
has only enabled the old work to be done with fewer hands, thereby 
causing ‘some old hands to be discharged, how can it be asserted 
that the field of employment is enlarged? how denied that it is 
diminished ?” (p. 339). 

These passages afford Mr. Cairnes another opportunity of re- 
futing Mr. Thornton, who has thus committed himself to one of 
the most noxious fallacies which have ever imposed upon man- 
kind. Mr. Thornton assumes that the quantity of work to be done 
is a fixed quantity, and, consequently, that whatever increases or 
diminishes the efficiency of the labourers employed, must in the 
same proportion diminish or increase the number so employed. 
Mr. Cairnes points out (p. 298) that if this were so, the labourer 
would be injured, not only by every new machine which facilitated 
the finishing processes of manufacture, but also by the division of 
labour by free trade, and, in short, by every change which forms 
a part of the material progress of civilization. It is the amount 
of capital which enables the labourers to he maintained, and the 
object which they desire is not work, but wages. Provide human 
beings with the means of maintaining themselves, and they will 
provide some occupation for themselves ; and it is not necessary 
to retain cumbrous modes of work in order to provide them with 
something to do. The desires of human beings for gratifications 
are unlimited, but their desire for work is of a very limited 
degree. And if the processes of industry could be so much im- 
proved that one-fourth of the labour now employed would 
suffice to satisfy all those wants which it was thought worth 
while to labour in order to satisfy, the result would be that the 
hours of toil would be considerably reduced, while a larger num- 
ber of persons would be exempt from the necessity of labouring. 
Wages are high in new colonies, not because there are many 
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acres to till, sheep to tend, or floors to scrub, but because the 
acres which are tilled are of such fertility as to yield a high 
return to the labour of those who cultivate them. The wages of 
cooks and housemaids are not after all very much higher in Aus- 
tralia than in England, and the complaint so commonly made in 
Australia, that the supply of domestic servants.is much below the 
demand, is one which is common enough in England. Every 
week the Labour News informs its readers that the demand 
for domestic servants is in excess of the supply, and every week 
it announces that advices from Australia tell of an unprecedented 
demand for the same class. There are always plenty of floors to 
be scrubbed, but the fact is not sufficient to enable housemaids 
to obtain high wages. Although Mr. Thornton himself condemns 
the anti-industrial rules enforced by certain Trades Unions, yet 
the theory which he here espouses would go a long way to justify 
them. The stonemasons who insist that stone shall not be cut at 
the quarry, while it is soft, but shall be allowed to harden by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere before it is cut, make this rule in order 
that more masous may be employed. The rule which is enforced 
in another department of the building trade, that no hodman 
shall carry more than a certain number of bricks at a time, has 
the same object in view—viz., to secure a larger field of employ- 
ment for building labourers. But what is the effect of these rules 
when successfully enforced? They certainly cause a larger nun- 
ber of masons and hodmen to be employed in doing the same 
amount of work, but how do they enable the country to sup- 
port a larger number of masons or hodmen, or how dv they 
enable these labourers to obtain a better remuneration than 
they would otherwise do? These rales do not increase the 
total product of industry, but on the contrary, diminish it ; and 
though they inflict a loss upon other classes of the community, 
they do not compel the community to expend more capital upon 
buildings, still less to give any higher remuneration to the classes 
which make these vexatious rules. If it were not for these rules, 
the same number of labourers might construct more buildings, 
and thus the whole community would be benefited, while the 
particular labourers would suffer no other disadvantage than 
what is implied in working industriously instead of as lazily as 
possible. 

Even where Mr. Cairnes tacitly admits that real wages are 
increased by an increase in the «¢fficiency of labour, he is not 
disposed to attach much importance to the consideration, and 
contends that the great increase of efficiency which marks the 
progress of civilization does not confer any great benefit 
upon the labouring classes, The reason which he gives for 
this opinion is that there are many improvements in pro- 
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duction which do not affect the labourers’ condition. He 
says :— 

“Tt is certain, at all events, that neither the rate of wages nor the 
rate of profits, nor both rates combined, have experienced any increase 
at all commensurate with that which has occurred in the general pro- 
ductiveness of industry. Some one, no doubt, has benefited by the 
enlarged power of man over material nature: the world is beyond 
question the richer for it, but what I wish to call attention to is that 
the gain, however realized, does not show itself, at least on the scale 
of its actual magnitude, either in the real remuneration of the labourer, 
or yet in the ratio of return upon the capitalist’s outlay. 

“ What then is the relation of the productiveness of industry to 
these phenomena ? and how far can we count upon the progress of 
industrial invention and improvement for enlarging that margin of 
return out of which all additions to the minimum rates of wages and 
of profits must be made P_ The correct answer to this question may, I 
think, be thus stated :—The productiveness of industry only affects 
the rates of wages and profits in so far as it results in a cheapening of 
the commodities which enter into the consumption of the labourer” 
(p. 328). 


The qualification contained in the last sentence is a necessary 
one, but the reason which induces him to believe that only a 
small proportion of industrial improvements affect the cost of 
those articles which enter into the consumption of the labouring 
classes is by no means clear; and we wish that we had some 
statistical details which might set the question at rest. As a 
matter of opinion, we should be inclined to suppose that the 
larger number of improvements fell within this category, and 
that real wages may be thus raised to an indefinite extent. The 
cost of raw produce does no doubt tend to increase as popula- 
tion increases, but even admitting that this must always form the 
largest part of the labourer’s consumption, we see no reason why 
the smallest part, which consists of manufactured articles, should 
not be so much increased by mechanical improvements as to 
render the labourer’s condition in the future very much superior 
to what it is now, nor why we should take the condition of the 
labourers of the United States as one which is never likely to be 
much surpassed by persons entirely dependent on manual labour, 
as Mr. Cairnes thinks that we must do. Even those improve- 
ments which only diminish the cost of articles consumed by the 
rich are not therefore necessarily without influence on the con- 
dition of the labourers, for if the wealthy classes are able to 
satisfy their wants with a smaller portion of their wealth, the 
opportunities for benevolence are so much increased. The 
opening of free parks, free museums, and free libraries confers a 
benefit upon all classes, labourers included ; and it is a practice 
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which may be expected to become more common as the wealth 
of a country increases, even though the greater portion of this in- 
crease should be monopolized by a small class. The increase of 
wealth is also one of the causes which enable taxation to be 
reduced ; and even though the taxes which yield an increased 
return be such as fall principally on the richer classes, it is quite 
as likely as not that some of those taxes which press most hardly 
on the labourers will be reduced or abolished when a large surplus 
is obtained. That the labourer’s condition is steadily improving 
is shown by the general movement in favour of the reduction of 
the hours of labour, which could never have taken place 
unless the labourers had been so far supplied with the comforts 
of life as to prefer a diminution of toil to an increase of wages. 
The many movements which have originated among the working 
classes, such as Trades Unionism and Co-operation, show that 
they have not only acquired sufficient intelligence to conceive and 
carry out new schemes for their own improvement, but also that 
they are able to afford the money necessary for the purpose, 
and thus show that their condition is improving. It is, however, 
unnecessary to discuss at length the ques‘ion whether the condi- 
tion of Jabourers as such is capable of indefinite improvement, 
for whether it be so or not there can be no question that they 
will be better off if they become capitalists as well as labourers, 
and this is the direction in which Mr, Cairnes looks for the 
general improvement in their condition. Co-operative Societies 
afford, he thinks, the best field for the investment of the savings 
of the working classes, and he looks forward to the time when 
almost all labourers will be able to supplement their wages from 
the returns on such investments. He makes light of the objec- 
tion that the labourers have nothing to spare for such a purpose, 
and points to the excise returns as showing that the money 
which is spent upon drink by these classes is amply sufficient to 
produce a considerable addition to their earnings if invested in 
this manner. The success of co-operation has hitherto, on the 
whole, been limited, although there have been some examples of 
signal success, Very few of the shares in Messrs. Briggs’ colliery 
have been taken up by their own workmen, and when some 
shares in the Gloucester Waggon Company were specially re- 
served for the employés, not one was applied for. This latter 
case has been cited by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his “ Study of 
Sociology,” as a proof of the improvidence of the working classes, 
but there is one consideration which he seems to have over- 
looked, which in some degree accounts for their unwillingness to 
accept the offer. There is a proverb which warns people not to 
carry all their eggs in one basket, and a labourer who invests his 
savings in the same business from which he receives his wages 
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incurs a double risk in case of the failure of the concern, which 
would sweep away both his wages and his savings, while if he 
invested his savings elsewhere he would have two strings to his 
bow. Perhaps the indisposition to apply for shares in both these 
cases may have been partly due to such prudential motives. 
Mr. Cairnes agrees with Mill in holding that the amount of 
capital which is at present employed in the business of distribu- 
tion is excessive, and that co-operation will benefit the public by 
reducing it to its proper amount (p. 131). He points to the fact 
that Co-operative Societies can manage to do a larger business 
with the same capital than ordinary retail traders, and he hence 
infers that the general spread of Co-operation will have the effect 
of expelling many dealers from the trade, and so reducing the total 
amount of capital employed in distribution. We doubt, however, 
whether any considerable effect of this kind will be produced. 
It seems to us that the chief reason why Co-operative Societies 
are able to turn over their capital more rapidly is that they refuse 
to give credit, and that so long as they continue to do so they 
can never engross any large proportion of the business of distri- 
bution. There will always be so many people who will find it 
more convenient to make one payment at the end of the year, 
or of the quarter, than to make a large number of small daily 
payments, that private retail traders have little to fear from the 
competition of Co-operative Societies, as long as the latter con- 
fine themselves to ready-money transacuions. If, on the other 
hand, the latter attempt to compete with their rivals by giving 
credit, they would be obliged to content themselves with turning 
over their capital more slowly, and matters would be brought 
back to the same state as at present. Already the Civil Service 
Supply Association have found themselves seriously embarrassed 
by the smallness of their capital, which prevents them from 
accumulating stock, and compels them to buy at times when 
the wholesale price is at its highest, and already a new Civil 
Service Association is announced with a capital of 100,000/. 
The statement that there are too many persons employed in the 
business of distribution implies that there are many shopmen 
who are not fully employed, and it is not easy to see why it 
should be taken for granted that this would not be the case if all 
shopmen were employed in Co-operative stores. In what respect 
are the managers of these stores better competent to suit the 
number of their men to the amount of work which has to be done ? 
There is one advantage which the stores possess in this respect— 
viz., that there are fewer of them, and that the sale of 
numerous kinds of articles is carried on in a single building in- 
stead of being distributed over many shops in different parts of 
the town. But though this arrangement is more convenient for 
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the managers by congregating the employés into a smaller space, 
and facilitating supervision, and by rendering it more easy to 
transfer clerks from a room where they are not wanted to one in 
which they are, this advantage is obtained at the expense of the 
customers, who are obliged to come from a longer distance in 
order to purchase what they want, and though there may be 
fewer persons who live by distribution, this is because a greater 
portion of the work is thrown upon the customers. Any one 
who is familiar with the proceedings of a Co-operative store knows 
how much more inconvenient its forms and regulations are than 
those of an ordinary shop, and will, we should think, find it 
difficult to believe that there is any good ground for the childish 
dread of their competition which has been recently manifested 
by retail dealers. But whatever may be the success of the 
Co-operative movement, it may at least have some good effect in 
causing a greater harmony between labourers and capitalists. If 
Jabourers as a rule become shareholders in industrial concerns 
they must in time come to regard the rate of wages as something 
which is fixed by industrial necessity and not by the caprice of 
employers, and we must expect that strikes will become less 
frequent. Mr. Brassey, indeed, in his address to the Co-operative 
Congress, mentions one instance in which a strike has actually 
occurred in a Co-operative establishment, and the occasion was a 
significant one. The strike was on the part of one of the most 
highly skilled branches of the trade, and took place because the 
less skilled workmen could not see any reason why the others 
should receive wages so much higher than their own. As how- 
ever this is a fau!t which experience is sure to cure, we hope that 
we need not regard this strike as the commencement of a series 
which are to be as disastrous under the new system of industry 
as those which have taken place under the old As far, however, 
as the condition of the working classes is concerned, it is as easy 
for them to become capitalists whether the prevalent type of 
industrial organization be a Co-operative Society or a mere 
Joint Stock Company. All that is necessary is that the shares 
should be of small amount, and that the labourers should be rich 
enough and prudent enough to invest in them. 

The subject of value also engrosses a considerable portion of 
the volume. For the term “natural value,” which is commonly 
used by economists, Mr. Cairnes proposes to substitute “normal 
value,” which he borrows from the Swiss economist, Cherbuliez, 
as expressing the rate to which the value of a commodity is 
always tending to conform. The normal value of an article, he 
of course describes as depending on its cost of production, but, 
as stated above, he utterly scouts the idea that wages constitute 
the cost of production. The cost he defines as the sacrifice 
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undergone, and this sacrifice as consisting in the labour and risk 
submitted to by the labourer, and the abstinence and risk sub- 
mitted to by the capitalist. So far, the only change introduced 
into the usual mode of explaining the subject is, the enumeration 
of risk among the elements of the sacrifice undergone by the 
labourer, as well as among those which constitute the sacrifice of 
the capitalist, while the usual practice has been to ignore the 
labourer’s risk. It is obvious that if we regard sacrifice as con- 
sisting in the length of the labour, and the amount of the risk 
undergone, it is not strictly true that all commodities exchange 
for one another in proportion to the amount of the sacrifices 
undergone in producing them. If this were the case, the wages 
of all classes of labourers would be equal, in proportion to the 
time they spent in labouring, which clearly is not the case. 
Adam Smith’s classification of the circumstances which cause 
different rates to prevail in different trades, is for the most part 
adopted by Mr. Cairnes, but with this important exception, that 
he does rot consider skill as one of the causes of the high rates 
prevailing in certain trades. This deviation from the ordinary 
practice he thus justifies :— 

“It will be observed that in the brief analysis just given I have not 
taken any account of skill as an incident of labour entering into the 
cost 6f production. In making this omission, I have no doubt I shall 
be considered by many to have omitted a principal element of the 
case. Nevertheless I must maintain that skill, as skill, is no part of 
the cost of production, and I. add, that no article is dearer than 
another simply in virtue of the skill bestowed upon it. Let me 
explain. Skill, I say, is no element of cost, but it may be, and 
generally is, an indication of that which is an element of cost—namely, 
the sacrifice, whether in the form of labour or abstinence, undergone 
in acquiring the skill. Now, so far as skill is the product of such 
sacrifice, it undoubtedly represents an element of tle cost of produc- 
tion ; but the point to be attended to is, that the addition thus made 
to the cust of production is in proportion, not to the skill, but to the 
sacrifice necessary to the acquisition of the skill’ (p. 84). 


He admits, of course, that when two labourers are engaged in 
the same kind of work, the more skilful of the two will receive 
higher wages for the same quantity of labour as measured by 
time, but he maintains that when comparing different kinds of 
work, there is no proportion between the skill exerted and the 
remuneration received; as is illustrated by the low reward 
obtained by the expenditure of great skill in the production of 
an able book. He roughly divides society into four industrial 
groups—unskilled labourers, mechanics, highly skilled mechanics, 
and the members of the learned professions ; and contends that 
though the members of each group exchange their products 
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among themselves in proportion to their cost, the exchanges 
between members of different groups are not so determined, but 
that each group enjoys a sort of practical monopoly as against 
all the inferior ones. He does not, of course, put forward this 
classification as an exhaustive one, nor does he contend that no 
individuals ever rise from a lower to a higher group, but he 
maintains that this happens so seldom that, for practical pur- 
poses, the different groups may be regarded as not competing 
with one another, and the scale of remuneration as not fixed in 
accordance with the sacrifices undergone. He thinks it possible 
(p. 107) that a great extension of popular education may render 
it more easy for persons to pass from one group into another, and 
that if this should ever be the case, the products of the different 
groups will exchange on terms more favourable to the less skilled 
and less favourable to the more skilled workers than at present. 
He also considers that this is already the case in new colonies as 
compared with old countries. It must be admitted that com- 
petition can hardly be said to prevail between unskilled labourers 
and engineers, or between jewellers and barristers; and it is 
somewhat straining the meaning of the word skill to say that 
the remuneration of these different classes is in proportion to 
their skill, But such an explanation is at least more satisfactory 
than that proposed by Mr. Cairnes, which is that the ratio in 
which the products shal] exchange for one another is determined 
by reciprocal demand. He gives a new definition of demand, in 
order to enable it to be logically compared with supply. Adam 
Smith defined demand as desire for an article backed by ability 
to purchase, and supply as the quantity actually brouglit to 
market ; and said that the value of an article was determined by 
the ratio between the demand and the supply. Mill, as is well 
known, objected to this statement—-that there could be no ratio 
between two things so different in kind as a desire and a quan- 
tity of a material article. In order to meet this objection, Mr. 
Cairnes defines demand as the quantity of goods offered in ex- 
change for other goods which constitute the supply, so that in 
every exchange the commodities which are furnished on either 
side are both demand and supply, according as we contemplate 
the bargain from one side or the other. The gold which is given 
for cloth constitutes the demand for the cloth, and also constitutes 
the supply for which the cloth is a demand. The statement, 
therefore, that the value of commodities is determined by reci- 
procal demand, is the statement that the two sets of commodities 
are demand and supply for each other, and that the ratio in 
which they exchange is that which is established by their re- 
Spective quantities. This is the explanation which he gives us 
(p. 99) of the causes determining the value of the products of 
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different countries, and of different industrial groups in the same 
country, when exchanged with one another; but we must own 
that we fail to see anything more in the proposition than the 
hare statement of the fact that commodities exchange in the 
proportion in which they do exchange. The two demands are 
the two quantities which are exchanged in the bargain, and to 
say that they determine the proportion is to say that the propor- 
tion determines itself. He tells us that anything which increases 
the quantity of commodities which one country gives in exchange 
for the products of foreign countries, affects the exchange ad- 
versely to that country; but this is nothing more than saying 
that the country which gives more, does give more, which leaves 
us pretty much where we started. Whatever objections there 
nay. be to regarding different industrial groups as actually com- 
peting with one another, there would, we should have thought, 
be none to regarding different countries as so competing, and the 
facts brought forward by Mr. Brassey go far to show that the 
competition is sufficient to establish rates of wages in proportion 
to the efficiency of labour in different countries. 

Although Mr. Cairnes puts forward a new definition of 
demand and supply, he does not use it as a means of fiaming a 
theory to account for all the flu.tuations of market value. Mill 
attempted to account for these fluctuations by saying that the 
price for which an article actually sold, in any given instance, 
was such as to equal z the demand and the supply; but as by 
demand he meant the quantity demanded, and by supply the 
quantity actually given, the statement amounted to nothing 
more than the statement that whenever a bargain took place, 
the quantity bought was equal to the quantity sold. This was 
the form to which the theory was ultimately reduced when strained 
in order to meet the objections of Mr. Thornton; and as there 
seems no likelihood that it will ever be expressed in a better 
form, Mr. Cairnes resigns himself to abandoning the problem as 
insoluble. Although he analyses, at great length, the circum- 
stances which affect the prices ruling in different markets, he 
confesses at length that there is no general formula which em- 
braces every fluctuation, and maintains that, after all, it is of no 
great consequence whether one is discovered or not. Political 
economy, he thinks, has done enough in pointing out the general 
causes which determine the normal value of commodities, and 
those which cause the market value to fluctuate about this point ; 
and an explanation of every trifling oscillation would be rather 
interesting to dealers than important to philosophers. In this 
case, then, he has come over to the side of Mr. Thornton, as 
indeed had been announced in Mr. Thornton’s work; and 
though there may be some economists who are disappointed at 
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such a conclusion of the long investigation which the subject has 
received, we expect that his example will be generally followed, 
and that, at all events, they will cease to put forward as ex- 
planations what are virtually restatements of the problem to be 
explained. In an elaborate review of the circumstances which 
affect prices in wholesale markets, he takes account not only of 
all those which atfect the supply of a commodity in the market 
itself, but also of those which affect the supply in other and 
distant markets ; and of the opinions which dealers entertain as 
to'the probable amounts which will be demanded and supplied 
in future times. He endeavours to discover what is the meaning 
of the “ proper” price which dealers in. wholesale markets ex- 
press themselves anxious to give and to receive, and finds it to 
be that price which, as far as possible, prevents fluctuations in 
the retail price, so that consumers may be neither obliged to re- 
strict their consumption, nor encouraged to consume more than 
they need, unless the circumstances are such that these courses 
are unavoidable or harmless, as the case may be. Retail prices 
he regards as differing from wholesale in this respect—that they 
are settled under “greater friction.” By this expression he 
means to denote that though the retail price, like the wholesale, 
depends on the cost of production, the customers are not so 
keen in comparing the prices of different dealers as are the 
buyers in the wholesale market, and that, consequently, retail 
prices may, and do, vary more from the lowest rate which can be 
profitably maintained than can be the case with wholesale prices. 
Not that the fluctuations of price are more frequent, for the con- 
trary is more probably the case, the retail dealers being more 
unwilling to perplex their customers by frequent changes; but 
the variations in the price of the same kind of article of the 
same quality when sold in different shops. It is very seldom 
that customers take the trouble to compare the prices of different 
tradesmen, and even when they do, there are many hindrances 
which prevent them from going to the cheapest shop merely 
because it is the cheapest. 

International trade is the last of the three subjects to the 
discussion of which the work is mainly devoted, and it is in this 
portion of the book that the author’s powers of applying general 
principles to the explanation of actual facts are best exemplified. 
He has first to show why a special theory is required to explain 
the facts of international trade, as distinguished froin those of do- 
mestic trade. He says, of course, that the word “international ” 
is not used in a political sense, but only to denote a difference 
which is important in an economic point of view. The difference 
is that within the same district, competition has power to bring 
profits and wages to the same level, and to cause capital to flow 
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to the place where it can be most profitably employed, while be- 
yond certain limits a competition has no such power, and 
capital continues to be employed in a particular place although 
the capitalist is well aware that it might be employed to greater 
advantage in another place, if he would consent to migrate thither. 
The barrier to such migration may be a difference of language, 
of race, or religion, and such differences commonly prevail be- 
tween what are called different countries. But even within the 
limits of the same political organization, there may be so great a 
geographical separation as will practically prevent capitalists and 
labourers from migrating from one part to another merely for 
the sake of pecuniary advantage. 

He instances the Atlantic and Pacific States of the American 
Union as being thus separated by so vast an interval that they 
practically trade with one another on the same principle as 
foreign countries. International trade, as thus understood, 
though it offers many points of resemblance with internal trade, 
is yet so far different as to require separate examination. One 
consequence of essential difference between them is, that whereas 
in the same country articles can only be produced in those dis- 
tricts where the circumstances are most favourable to their pro- 
duction, and sent to those which are less favourably circum- 
stanced, a country may import from abroad commodities which 
it might produce for itself with less labour than is expended in 
the exporting country. This abstract principle was long ago de- 
monstrated by Ricardo, but we believe that Mr. Cairnes was the 
first to call attention to an instance in which a trade is actually 
carried on under these conditions. The instance is the trade 
between Australia and Europe, and he has described it at some 
length in one of his “ Essays in Political Economy,” and refers to 
it again in the present volume. Australia imports boots and 
shoes from England, although her unrivalled pastures must enable 
her to procure leather with much less labour than is required in 
England ; and although there is no reason to suppose that Austra- 
lian shoemakers are less skilful than their English competitors, 
Australia used to import, and perhaps still imports, butter from 
Ireland, and timber from Norway, although her pastures and 
forests are abundant enough to enable her to produce both these 
articles at as small a cost as Ireland and Norway, without taking 
into account the labour required to transport them from one 
side of the globe to the other. She does so because, though 
possessing an advantage over Europe in the production of these 
articles, she has a still greater advantage in the production of 
gold; and can by exporting gold procure them with less labour 
than if she produced them for herself. The process may be 
illustrated by imagining the case of two individuals, one of whom 
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is more skilful than the other, but who has not the same supe- 
riority in all branches of industry. Suppose that Brown can 
make two coats in a week, while Robinson can only inake one, 
and that Brown can make six hats in a week, while Robinson can 
only make five. Brown is thus both a better tailor and a better 
hatter than Robinson, and yet they may profitably exchange 
products with each other. Brown’s superiority as a tailor is more 
decided than as a hatter, and it will therefore be his interest to 
become a tailor, while it will be equally Robinson's interest to 
become a hatter. Let Brown produce two coats in a week, keep 
one for himself, and exchange the other with Robinson for four 
hats, and he will have procured by the labour of six days a 
coat and four hats, which he would have required seven days 
to make for himself. The arrangement is equally advantageous 
to Robinson, for the four hats which he gives to Brown have 
been produced by less than five days’ labour, and enable him 
to procure a coat, which would have taken him six days to 
make for himself, and the result of the whole is that he pro- 
cures by six days’ labour a coat and a hat, which would 
otherwise have required rather more than seven days’ labour. 
Countries, like individuals, have to choose their profession, and 
Australia has chosen the profession of a gold-miner. The 
statistics of her trade show that when the productiveness of the 
gold-mines was greatest, she relied most upon them for 
supplying her wants, and imported nearly everything which 
would bear transportation. Mr. Cairnes gives (p. 379) another 
instance of a trade carried on under such conditions, taken from 
the work of an American economist, Mr. Bowen. The case is 
that of the trade between the State of New York and some 
adjoining districts, on the one hand, and the Island of Bar- 
badoes on the other. The former export breadstuffs and 
meat, and import various kinds of tropical produce—sugar, 
coffee, spices, &c.; and though it might naturally be supposed 
that Barbadoes had the advantage in producing the latter arti- 
cles, we might not suppose, did not Mr. Bowen declare it to be 
a fact, that it has an advantage in the production of the former 
also. It appears that breadstuffs are raised in Barbadoes by 
less labour than is required in New York; and here as in the 
Australian case, the trade is determined not by the absolute, 
but by the relative cost of commodities, These actual instances 
serve at once to render Ricardo’s theory more easy to uuder- 
stand and remember, and to show the service which thinkers 
render, by supplying theories which may explain facts which 
were unknown or had not occurred at the time when the 
theory was propounded. Mr, Cairnes considers that Ricardo’s 
imaginary case is so far from being an exceptional one, that 
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on the contrary, the greater portion of the commerce of the 
world must be included within the category. A very large 
portion of this commerce is carried on either between tropical 
and temperate climates, or between highly civilized and semi- 
civilized countries, and to both of these large divisions he 
thinks that the above principle must be applied. 

The question wherein consists the advantage of international 
trade, is one which is discussed -at considerable length in this 
volume. Informer times, as is well known, the advantage was 
supposed to consist in the quantity of the precious metals which it 
brought into a country. This opinion has now so completely 
gone out of fashion that it hardly needs serious discussion. It 
arose out of the habit of regarding trade from the dealer’s point 
of view, which led men to suppose that because the object of 
dealers is to sell their commodities for money, the utility of frade 
was measured by the quantity of money which it brought into 
a country. Although it is now almost universally recognised 
that the precious metals are not the object which industry seeks 
to obtain, and that money is only so far useful as it enables its 
possessor to obtain useful commodities, yet the habit of regarding 
the subject from the dealer’s point of view still continues, and 
has led to a curious inversion of the old theory. The old theory 
regarded the advantage of foreign trade as consisting in the ex- 
cess of exports over imports, because it was this excess which 
was liquidated by the import of the precious metals. The new 
theory, on the other hand, which is often put forward at the 
present day, regards the advantage as consisting in the excess of 
imports over exports, and holds that this excess constitutes the 
profits derived from foreign commerce. Unfortunately for this 
theory, it is based on the assumption that nothing is exported, 
except in order to pay for imports, and it gives way when this 
assumption is seen to be groundless. It is well known that in- 
ternational transactions embrace much more than the mere 
export of commodities in return for other commodities, and that 
many payments have to be made between countries, as between 
individuals, in which nothing is given on the one side in return 
for what is given on the other. Many such payments have toke 
made in order to discharge the obligations due to absentee land- 
lords, to shareholders in joint-stock companies, who happen to 
reside abroad, &c. ; and as soon as the fact is recognised, we see 
that we are not justified in assuming that the excess of imports 
over exports measures the profits obtained by native merchants, 
any more than that the excess of exports measures their loss, 
After discussing and rejecting these theories, Mr. Cairnes pro- 
ceeds to propound his own, which is that the advantage consists 
in the saving of labour effected by importing foreign commodities, 
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which could not be obtained by so little labour if they were pro- 
duced athome. While thus pointing out in what the advantage 
consists, he admits that this advantage cannot be measured in so 
simple a manner as the above thories would lead us to suppose. 
We can see that it consists in the saving of Jabour, and that 
where commerce is extensive the saving must be considerable, 
bnt there are no means of calculating how much labour is saved, 
England, for instance, effects a considerable saving by importing 
eight million quarters of wheat, but it is impossible to calculate 
the amount of labour which would be required to raise this ad- 
ditional quantity from our own soil, because to do this it would 
be necessary to cultivate soils of much less fertility than those at 
present tilled, and without trying it is impossible to tell what 
would be the limit of fertility thus arrived at. But unless this 
can be done, we cannot calculate how much the total labour 
which would then be required exceeds the total now expended 
in the production of those manufactured articles with which we 
now pay for our corn, and it is this difference which constitutes 
the advantage. We are therefore forced to content ourselves 
with a qualitative instead of a quantitative solution. 

As the common saying that thé exports of a country pay for 
its imports has been found to be so far inaccurate as to lead to a 
serious mistake, the author proposes to replace it by the more 
accurate statement that the exports of a country are of such an 
amount as to discharge its liabilities of all kinds towards foreign 
countries. There is nothing new in the proposition that the 
exports of a country discharge other liabilities than those incurred 
in paying for its imports. In a work written so long ago as 
Humboldt’s Essay on New Spain the fact is fully recognised that 
the necessity of remitting money, or its equivalent, to Mexican 
landowners residing abroad, in payment of their rents would, if 
not counteracted by some other cause, cause the exports of 
Mexico to exceed its imports, not occasionally, but as a general 
rule. Whenever absenteeism has been under discussion, it has 
always been recognised as one of its effects that it causes a 
couutry to export more than it imports. But though it has long 
been known it has not received a prominent place in the exposi- 
tions of the subject commonly given by political economists, and 
the statement is still commonly made that when a period of 
several years is compared, the exports and imports balance one 
another. How inaccurate this is as a statement of fact may be 
seen by referring to any table of statistics relating to this subject. 
England, for instance, regularly imports more than she exports, 
while the reverse is the case with Australia. The exports of the 
latter country, excluding gold, considerably exceed its imports, 
and yet she is able to export gold in addition to the amount of 
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six or seven million pounds a year. The obvious explanation is 
that large remittances have to be made to absentee landlords, 
and to the shareholders in Australian banks and joint-stock com- 
panies of all sorts, so many of whom reside in England. The excess 
of English imports is similarly accounted for by the fact that 
Englishmen receive immense sums on account of dividends on 
stocks and shares from every part of the world. The case of the 
United States has been selected by Mr. Cairnes as a good 
example to illustrate the principles here laid down. Before the 
civil war, the United States exported more than they imported, 
but ever since the commencement of the war the excess has been 
on the opposite side, and it has been very large. The fact is 
accounted for by the large amount of the American loans which 
have been raised in Europe, both by the Federal Government, 
by several of the State Governments, and by private companies. 
Although it thus becomes necessary for the United States to 
remit large sums to Europe in payment of interest on these loans, 
yet the amount of the new loans has hitherto been so great as to 
more than counterbalance the debts thus incurred, and to enable 
- the Americans to import more than they exported for a period 
of thirteen years. But, as Mill pointed out, this process, if it 
continues at the same rate, wiil ultimately turn the tide in the 
opposite direction. If the United States continue to borrow the 
same sum every year, a time will at length arrive when the 
annual interest which they must pay will exceed in amount the 
annual loan, and they will then be obliged to export more than 
they import, in order to settle the difference. If they borrow 
money at 6 per cent. on the average, and borrow the same sum 
every year, they will, at the end of seventeen years, have to pay 
more than they receive, and this result will, of course, be pre- 
cipitated by any event which may deter European capitalists 
from investing in American loans. It can only be postponed by 
borrowing larger and larger sums every year, and this is not 
likely to be easily effected. We must therefore expect that the 
statistics of American trade will soon show an excess on the side 
of exports. 

The examination of the trade of the United States naturally 
leads the author to the discussion of the subject of protection. 
He does not, indeed, suppose that the protective tariff causes the 
imports to exceed the exports, though it has the effect of 
diminishing the exports and imports alike, but he endeavours to 
show at some length what its effects really are. Mr. Carey, the 
well-known American protectionist, once stated at a public 
meeting that he regarded the recent death of Cobden as a benefit 
conferred by Providence on the American people. On being 
asked the reason for this extraordinary statement, he replied that 
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Cobden had intended to visit the United States, and might, if 
his intention had been carried out, have used his popularity 
as a means of drawing away the Americans from their attachment 
to protection. We wish that the services which Mr. Cairnes 
rendered to the Americans by the publication of his “Slave 
Power,” may have inspired sufficient gratitude to make them 
receive his opinions with more respect than they have hitherto 
paid to those of Adam Smith or Mill. Whether such a feeling 
exists or not, they will, at all events, find it difficult to answer his 
arguments. Several of the fallacies which have been before 
adverted to, serve at one time or another to prop up the fabric 
of protection : the notion that the field of employment is extended 
by whatever increases the amount of work to be done induces 
the American Government to impose heavy duties on foreign 
manufactures, in order that there may be work to be done by the 
employés in American factories. The notion that high wages 
indicate high cost of production makes the protectionist suppose 
that the highly paid artizans of the United States cannot compete 
against what they are pleased to call the pauper labour of 
Europe. To this Mr. Cairnes replies that they could compete if 
they would content themselves with European wages, and that 
they can compete whenever they confine themselves to those 
industries in which they have the greatest superiority over their 
European rivals. What they want to do is to obtain high wages 
without labouring under those conditions which alone make high 
wages possible, and the protective tariff does not enable them to 
obtain this end, but only gives them the appearance of it. Now 
that the principles of free trade have made so much progress 
that protectionists are obliged to ask rather than to command, 
they put forward theories designed to show that protection, 
though it ought to be ultimately abandoned, is yet useful in a 
certain stage of a nation’s progress, One of these, M. Alby, con- 
tributed an article to the Revue des Deux Mondes (October 
15th, 1869) in which he alleged that England, after having 
attained al) the benefit that she could from protection, had 
thrown it aside when she no longer needed it, and, with her 
usual cunning policy, called on other nations to follow her 
example, who had not yet acquired strength enough to do without 
it. This ingenious article has been much read and discussed in 
the United States, and has been eagerly welcomed by the pro- 
tectionists. He considers that free traders have too often 
gained a victory over protectionists by attacking protection in 
detail, and that its defenders ought to insist on contemplating it 
asa whole. Thus, he says, that if a duty on foreign iron raises 
the price of iron in France, thirty-eight millions of Frenchmen 
have to pay more for iron in order that a few ironmasters may be 
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benefited, and it is manifestly unjust that the interests of the 
many should be sacrificed to those of the few. But if a similar 
duty be imposed on foreign cloths the cloth manufacturers will 
pay as much more for their iron as the ironmasters pay for their 
cloth, and neither of the two classes will have any right to com- 
plain of the other. Hence he infers that if similar duties are 
imposed upon all articles, no one will have any right to complain, 
since each will pay more for what he buysand get more for what 
he sells. Mr. Cairnes points out that there are two flaws in this 
reasoning. In the first place there are certain industries which 
are not in danger of being supplanted by foreign competition, 
and which therefore can obtain no advantage from an import 
duty imposed on foreign productions—such, for instance, are the 
vine growers and silk-producers of France, to whom a duty on 
foreign wine and silk would bring no benefit in the shape of in- 
creased prices, and similar cases embrace so large a portion of 
French industry as entirely to vitiate the argument. But, in the 
second place, even supposing that all trades could derive a 
benefit of this sort from protection, there would still remain 
a grievance which would indeed be shared by all, but would 
nevertheless be considerable and indefensible. A protective 
duty only raises the price of an article by rendering it necessary 
for the home producers to employ more labour in producing the 
same quantity than was formerly necessary, and thus, in the 
case supposed, the whole community would obtain a smaller 
quantity of commodities in exchange for their labour. As 
Mr. Cairnes puts it :— 

“ All Frenchinen would be compelled to labour half as hard again, 
and to save half as much again, in order to procure every necessary 
and comfort they enjoy. But then cquality and justice would be 
realized. No doubt, just as they might be realized by compelling 
every one to move about with a weight attached to his leg. The 
weight would, indeed, be an impediment to locomotion, but provided 
it were in each case exactly proportioned to the strength of the limb 
which drew it, no one, according to M. Alby’s way of looking at 
things, would have any reason to complain. No one would walk as 
fast as if his limb were free, but then his neighbour would be equally 
fettered, and if it took him twice as long to reach his destination as 
before, he would, at least have company on his journey” (p. 458). 


This is the sort of equality to which protection is always tend- 
ing. The manufacturers demand: protection, and duties are im- 
posed on manufactured articles. Then the producers of raw 
materials demand protection in their turn, obtain it, and the 
increased cost of the raw material constitutes a fresh difficulty 
for the manufacturers; and, perhaps, cripples them so much 
that they are again expused to foreign competition, and demand 
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a higher duty, and so the incessant struggle of selfishness goes 
on. The experience of the United States shows that, in point of 
fact, the state of things is there realized which theory would 
lead us to expect. Mr. Wells is referred to in this volume as 
having shown, by carefully collected statistics, that though the 
money wages of American artizans have risen since 1860, yet the 
prices of the principal articles of their consumption have risen in 
a still greater proportion, and the difference constitutes the loss 
which they have suffered from the protective tariff. Their 
labour has become so much the less efficient, and their reward 
has been proportionally diminished. What has happened to 
them has to some greater or less extent happened to all other 
classes, and the whole nation suffers by a system which benefits 
only a few. It has often excited surprise that among those who 
held that protection might be useful as a temporary expedient, 
should be included an economist who has stated the case in favour 
of free trade so ably as Mill. In a well-known passage he ex- 
presses the opinion that a protective duty, if imposed for a 
limited time, may enable a new industry to be naturalized in a 
country, and that this acquisition may more than compensate 
the privations incurred during the continuance of the duty. He 
supposes that if the protected classes understand from the first 
that they will only be protected for so long a time as will enable 
them to overcome the difficulties incident to the foundation of a 
uew trade, they will shape their conduct accordingly, and will be 
able to stand alone when the duty is removed. The passage has 
been frequently quoted in the United States and Australia as 
an important admission in favour of protection, more especially 
as, in a parenthesis, he refers to the case of a young and growing 
country. As may be seen, this argument supposes that protec- 
tion may have the effect of stimulating native industry, but how 
much ground there is for such a supposition may be judged from 
an anecdote related by Mr. Wells, and quoted in the present 
volume (p. 485). In 1867 an American Commissioner in 
Europe visited a factory, the products of which were largely ex- 
ported to the United States. After ascertaining the rates of 
wages, the prices of the materials, &c., he expressed his surprise 
that the manufacturer could manage to export his products to 
the United States, in face of the heavy duties there imposed 
upon them, and remarked, “If you have given me your 
prices, products of machinery, and cost of labour correctly, I do 
not well see how you could export your fabrics to the United 
States, even if there was substantially no duty, as the advantage 
of raw material is mainly upon our side.” The manufacturer 
replied, “I am sometimes at a loss myself to account for the 
course of trade, but perhaps it will help you to a conclusion if I 
[Vol, CII. No. CCIL.]—New Sezizs, Vol. XLVI. No. II, CC 
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tell you that some time ago, finding ourselves pressed with 
German competition, we threw out our old machinery and re- 
placed it with a new and improved pattern, and the machinery, 
by us rejected, was sold to go to the United States.” Mr. Wells 
further informs us that, to complete the story, itis only necessary 
to add that, “The owners of this second-hand machinery have 
since its importation demanded and received an increased pro- 
tection on its products.” Such are the singular results of pro- 
tection working in such a field as the United States. In a fertile 
country, possessing abundant mineral resources, and inhabited 
by an intelligent and industrious people, the wages of labour 
have actually diminished instead of increasing. Among a people 
renowned for enterprise, it produces such an industrial torpor 
that they are content to buy machinery which is rejected in 
other countries because it is inefficient, and clamour for protec- 
tion to enable them to continue using it. There is another 
argument which is put forward in America which, while con- 
ceding that protection is injurious in an economic point .of view, 
yet maintains that it has overbalancing advantages of a social 
character. It is that protection prevents a country from de- 
voting its whole energies to a single branch of industry, and so 
secures some diversity in the field of employment, which is 
better for the people than the monotony to which they would 
otherwise be reduced. Mr. Cairnes admits that there is some 
force in this argument when applied to such a case as that of 
the Southern States of America, when slavery prevailed there. 
Free trade enabled the planters to obtain such luxuries as they 
wanted while confining the negroes to labour on the plantations ; 
and, had not they possessed this resource, it would have been 
necessary to give the negroes as much intellectual training as 
would be required to produce these articles. As it was, they 
could obtain what they wanted by exporting cotton, &c., and 
the negroes being restricted to the simple unskilled labour which 
the plantations required, were reduced to a lower level of intelli- 
gence than is the case with slaves in other countries. But 
when the argument is applied to the case of a free country, it 
fails because the circumstances are essentially different. It is 
not likely that the adoption of free trade would totally sweep 
away many branches of American industry, though it would 
alter the proportion between different branches. Free trade in 
corn enables England to import large quantities of wheat, but it 
does not cause the abandonment of agriculture or even of the 
culture of wheat in England. So free trade in iron would not 
cause all American iron-mines to be abandoned, but only some 
of them, which were less fertile than the rest. The home pro- 
ducer has always a great advantage on account of the diminished 
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cost of carriage, and this is particularly important in a country 
of such vast extent as the United States. 

The general scope of the work may be inferred from the pre- 
face, in which the author modestly observes :— 


“Though the following work is an attempt to recast some con- 
siderable portion of Political Economy, I should be sorry if it were 
regarded as in any sense antagonistic in its attitude towards the 
science built up by the labours of Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, 
and Mill The points on which I have ventured to join issue 
with them are what, in Bacon’s language, may be called the axiomata 
media of the science—those intermediate principles by means of which 
the detailed results are connected with the higher causes which 
produce them.” 

He does not attempt to revolutionize the science, but to 
remedy some of its defects, and make it into a more complete 
and harmonious whole, The subjects which he has dealt with 
are few, and we do not think that he has exhausted them ; but 
whatever conclusions may be adopted by future inquirers, they 
cannot fail to profit by the careful investigation and elaborate 
illustration which every subject included in the work has 
received, ‘ 
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HEN an old French lady in the last century was asked to 
contribute towards the expense of an improved version of 

the Psalms, she indignantly wondered whether the applicants 
thought they could write better French than the king and 
prophet David. This old woman’s saying has the advantage of 
expressing as a definite firmly-held opinion, what was probably 
in many other minds a vague sentiment half ao ta in- 
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dulged. It happens repeatedly that we allow our conduct and 
views to be influenced in this illogical manner, by tacitly accepted 
beliefs which we should never venture to put into set phrase. 
Especially in regard to human speech, there seems to have been 
a recurring tendency in nations to fancy that language means ex- 
clusively their own language, and that all other utterance is jargon. 
The spread of education and extended intercourse have made 
such a feeling now almost impossible, but a trace of it remains in 
an incapacity which is by no means rare, an incapacity of under- 
standing that the genius of a foreign language may be totally 
different from the genius of our own, It requires some teaching 
to make us apprehend the difference of sense which may have 
grown up between kindred words in two closely connected 
Janguages. For example, a Frenchman, familiar with the use of 
the word béte in his own tongue, called his maid-servant “ beast” 
for some trivial piece of stupidity, unaware that he was translat- 
ing a commonplace term of reproach into an atrocious insult. 
Mistakes of much more serious consequence and far more diffi- 
cult to correct, have arisen when, not the sense of particular 
words has been in question, but the whole mental tone of a 
language and the literature contained therein. Controversies 
often spring up about the obvious sense of what has been 
written, and its natural meaning, while it escapes all the 
parties to the dispute that both these terms are relative terms, 
and that the interpretations which seem so very obvious to their 
eyes, may never even have occurred to the view of the original 
authors writing in distant lands, in distant ages, and under 
quite different mental conditions. If we were always to mean 
what we say, and say what we mean, language would still be 
far from adequate to inform our neighbours of our real 
thoughts, since in a majority of cases our neighbour would 
take the words in his sense of them rather than in ours. 
Thus when a lady sends word to a friend at the door that she is 
imdisposed, the obvious and natural sense to some minds will be, 
that the lady is unwell; to others, that she is indisposed to 
receive that particular visitor. On the other hand, we should 
often do much injustice by binding others to the full value, so to 
speak, of what they utter. A man is anxious to catch a train, 
and still more anxious to receive his letters before leaving home. 
“A plague,” he cries, “on all loitering postmen!” yet the same 
man would perhaps sacrifice his correspondence for a year, 
rather than see one dilatory letter carrier perish by pestilence. 
The courteous dishonesties of social life will probably remain 
in vogue till men and women square their conduct much more 
thoroughly than at present with accepted standards, so as to 
justify by a real brotherhood the conventional affection and 
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faithfulness pretended to in the phrases of ordinary cone- 
spondence. Gross impieties of language are happily less familiar 
to our own than to past generations. A military officer nowa- 
days may reprove a trooper for swearing without accompanying 
the rebuke, as sometimes formerly happened, with the most 
violent oaths and curses. But that such an inconsistency should 
ever have been possible shows how faulty a representative lan- 
guage may be of what is really intended. No one can easily 
suppose that men of character and position really indulged the 
feelings towards God and man implied in the expressions at one 
time commonly used on the most trivial occasions, and so 
characteristic of ourselves that an old author could speak of the 
march of ten thousand English Goddams as a synonym for the 
progress of that number of English soldiers. Physicians tell us 
how difficult it is to get a prescribed treatment exactly carried 
out by ill-educated and untrained nurses, because of the false in- 
terpretations which such persons put upon words. Not what the 
physician said, but what they think he must have meant is the 
guide they are pleased to follow. Cousciously or unconsciously 
we almost al] treat language, whether sacred or profane, much 
in the same way. Certain theories as to what is right and true 
are taken for granted, and words describing ascertained facts or 
making authoritative deciarations, if they will not fit the theories, 
must be forced to do so. Language moreover long retains ex- 
pressions which have had their origin in opinions since modified, 
or in exploded and almost forgotten errors. It isa mere common- 
place to remark that the firmament no longer means a firm and 
solid crystal dome, and that we speak of lunatics without any 
reference to the influence of the moon upon their madness. We 
still talk of a kind heart, and have scarcely ceased to talk of the 
bowels of compassion, although modern physiology would reject 
the idea that the emotions of affection and sympathy are seated 
either in the heart or the bowels. A man will own to having 
drunk a glass of spirits without admitting or even knowing Lord 
Bacon’s dictum that “all bodies have spirits, and pneumatical 
parts within them.” Let us be ever so truthful in inclination 
and ever so learned as to the origin of words, we should never 
be able to get at an absolutely truthful mode of speech. The 
further we traced a word back, the less we should like the look 
of it. We should feel ourselves hampered in every direction. Not 
only would eloquence begin to seem a hateful tissue of lies or a silly 
set of misapprehensions, but in writing a simple letter we should 
be stopped at the outset. We could not conscientiously say 
“Sir,” “ that is,” “Senior,” or “ Elder,” without knowing our cor- 
respondent's age to be fairly advanced, or, at any rate, greater than 
our own. We could not date the letter October, well knowing 
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that month not to be the eighth, as its name implies, but the 
tenth in the year. We might avoid mentioning the day of the 
week by its heathenish name of Monday, as though it were a day 
consecrated to the moon ; but the number of the year would in- 
volve us in much tribulation, unless we appended a short article 
on chronology to show that the vulgar era is probably wrong by 
four years, and that we are therefore justified in writing 1878 
rather than 1874. 

Very little inquiry into the nature and use of language shows 
that, although an invaluable instrument of thought, it is on many 
accounts a very imperfect one. The same estimate holds good 
of it as a medium of intercourse ; it is invaluable, but imperfect. 
Often it justifies the old sarcasm of the diplomatist that its use 
is to conceal one’s meaning, so that over and over again men argue 
at cross-purposes because the words which they use in common 
are not symbols of the same thoughts to each. The poverty of 
Janguage hampers us. Its riches are a snare and entanglement. 
Sometimes we have ideas without words to express them; at 
others we fancy a problem has been explained when it has 
only been set forth with a difference of phraseology. 

Language is so cumbrous, especially in scientific nomenclature, 
that few men can readily command the names of objects with 
which they would wish to be familiar, unless by special and serious 
efforts directed to particular branches of that kind of learning. 
Minds of ordinary education are soon -bewildered and disgusted 
with subjects where such words as zygapophyses, parallelopipeds, 
cheirotheria, potamogetonaceee, collembola, and dinitro-bromben- 
zene are necessary for simplicity’s sake. While too the aid 
of language in the association of ideas is essential to the progress 
of poetry and the progress of science alike, it often involves the 
pioneer, the discoverer, the man who gets a new hold upon 
truth, in this dilemma—that he must either use words round 
which all sorts of erroneous ideas are still clustering, or invent 
others which will sound to the multitude as repulsive jargon. In 
the attempt to convey, in popular language, new, unexpected, 
and therefore unpopular information, he will sometimes be told 
that the very words he is using ought to have taught him better. 
Between the first flash of a new hypothesis across the scientific 
imagination and a theory firmly and conclusively established is 
a wide interval. The point where “it may be” merges into “it is” 
can scarcely be defined. It will vary with different tempera- 
ments. The sanguine will speak at once with a prophet’s 
decisive tone of what is still only an inchoate probability, while 
the cautious will scarcely forego a modest peradventure even 
when the debate is closed. The consequence is that the one will 
be accused by opponents of absolute untruthfulness, and the 
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other twitted with conjugating the potential mood, with having 
no confidence in his own opinions, and on such grounds the world 
at large will often be invited to dismiss, without a hearing, the 
results of the most elaborate and prolonged inquiry. 

Stubborn as language appears to be under some aspects, under 
others we cannot help marvelling at its wonderful elasticity. 
Thus the lawyer claims to be able to drive a coach and six 
throngh an Act of Parliament. Knowing very well what its 
framers intended to prescribe, he stretches the language to bear 
an opposite interpretation. Hostile religious parties find support 
for their various views in the same formularies, so that, for 
instance, men of the greatest piety, antiquarians, scholars, 
lawyers, merchants, find it impossible to decide by common con- 
sent which is the north side of a rectangular table having its 
edges parallel to the walls of a rectangular building standing 
due east and west. Gulliver in the kingdom of Lilliput very 
likely heard the question disputed, with heat and vehemence, by 
the philosophers of that ingenious realm. At the first blush 
one would be inclined to maintain that every rectangle has four 
sides ; but how abashed one would be, after staking a fortune on 
the assertion, to find that it was quite untenable, and that no 
rectangular figure but a square or a rhombus has four sides—in 
all others two of what we thought were sides being nothing but 
ends. Words of authority—of which at one time a man says 
they cau bear but one meaning—all of a sudden, under some 
new light, assume an entirely different aspect. Without giving 
here any opinion as to the time, whether early or late, when 
death was introduced into the world, we may take an instructive 
example from that question. A writer of evident intelligence, 
who had become acquainted with some of the facts of geology, 
thus expresses himself: “I was accustomed,” he says, “ t) en- 
tertain the idea of death having passed generally upon the 
whole creation, at the fall of man. But when I heard of the 
discoveries of geologists, I was led to examine into the foun- 
dation of this opinion. I referred to Scripture; but upon 
examination I found no passage which supports such a 
notion.”* Yet we well know that the notion is built upou 
Scripture; and doubtless this writer himself, aloug with millions 
of other men, both in the past and present, held it upon that 
very authority ; for he goes on to say : “ Not finding it declared in 
Scripture, I began to consider what reason there might be for 
supposing it; and I was led to the conclusion that there was 
none.” We are not now concerned with the accuracy of this 
person’s opinions, either first or last, but only with the contrast 





* See Pye-Smith, “ Scripture and Geology,” Supplementary Note A. 
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hetween them. He had long held that a particular inference 
was warranted by the language of a certain record. The record 
remains the same ; its credibility and truthfulness remain seated 
as firmly as ever in his mind; yet he suddenly, and with a 
clear conscience, gives up the inference as having no warrant 
either in the record or anywhere else. We must admit that it 
is an imperfection, or, to use the mildest term, an inconvenience 
in language that this should be possible. Not only do intolerable 
controversies and heartburnings arise from it, because the new 
light never strikes all men at the same moment, but it insidiously 
fosters immorality. What one man does with a clear conscience, 
another will do out of conceit or cowardice, or from other selfish 
motives. Men, whose minds have been thoroughly penetrated 
by the new light, will profess to retain the old view, or give out 
that there is much to be said on either part, as if sense and 
nonsense were of equal authority. Were it not for this capacity 
in language of stretching, so that we can use forms of speech 
with one intention in them for our own mind, and another for 
those who hear us, we could never tamper as we do with truth. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that a man is respected for 
speaking the truth, except in social and mercantile affairs 
where direct and obvious self-interest makes the veracity of our 
neighbours a matter of pressing moment. If he tells us what 
he really thinks, and we do not happen to agree with him, 
we say he is preaching falsehood. As a rule, we consider not 
the truth of facts and opinions, but what we suppose to be 
their tendency. You will hear whole branches of knowledge 
described as dangerous and unsettling. A man who simply 
sets forth the proved conclusions of an unpopular subject, 
will be called a “very dangerous man.” “ Fancy his saying such 
things to a carpenter,” you will hear, or, “ Fancy his saying such 
things toa child.” “ Why, what want of tact !” one will say ; and 
another will answer, “ Well, I never heard of these things when I 
was young, and I’m tooold for them now.” Hence, what with the 
danger of novelty to the young and foolish, and the incapacity 
for its reception in the old and ignorant, the wonder is that truth, 
every particle of which must, at one time or another, have been 
new to mankind, has ever made any progress in the world 
at all. 

The town-clerk of Ephesus told his fellow citizens that all the 
world knew that the city of the Ephesians was a worshipper of 
the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter. The still popular view of language would undoubtedly 
accord with the Ephesian feeling about the image which fell 
down from Jupiter in deeming it simply a miraculous gift, 
needing, therefore, no further explanation of its origin, but 
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requiring its honour to be vindicated by more or less of anger 
and resentment shown towards any who should call that origin 
in question. In one sense all things are miraculous, and all 
things we enjoy, with language among them, are miraculous 
gifts; but when a hen lays an egg, and gradually a chicken is 
formed within the shell, and in time comes forth and feeds itself, 


' gathers feathers and wings about its curious little body, grows up 


into a cock and begins to crow, we are agreed not to call that 
course of events miraculous, In the same sense of the word we 
shall now presume to contend that the origin of language is not 
miraculous, and all that we have been saying about its poverty, 
its cumbrous character, its deceitfulness, and the chains with 
which it entangles the intellect, has been by way of apology for 
introducing an opinion so contrary to the common view. 

Of plants and animals we say that one species differs from 
another species when the members of the two will not breed 
together. If we may say of two forms of language that they are 
specifically different when a man from his knowlege of the one 
is not able to understand the other, it will be lawful for us to 
maintain that we can trace our own English language back to a 
time when it is no longer, or rather has not yet become, our own 
English language. The main steps are well known which lead 
us back through the names of great authors and celebrated 
works—the translation of the Bible, and Shakspeare, and Spenser, 
and “ Dan Chaucer’s well of English undefiled,” and the vision 
of Piers Plowman, and the Saxon Chronicle, to the Old Saxon 
and Old Frisian, which are certainly not intelligible from a 
simple knowledge of modern English. We know too that the 
process of change is still going on. Words fall into disuse ; new 
words are coined ; a change in pronunciation comes into fashion ; 
words are clipped in one district and drawled in another ; foreign 
idioms are introduced ; foreign words imported, but so disguised 
under a new accent as to seem equally alien to the tongue 
which borrows and the tongue which lends. In short, it will be 
admitted without difficulty, whatever we may think of language 
in the abstract, that the various forms of it at present in the 
world have been shaped in the mental factories of mankind. 
By ingenious analysis words are traced back to their roots; a 
single syllable is found to be, as it were, the parent of a large 
group of words extending through numerous languages ; it may 
be compounded with other roots to modify its meaning and to 
adapt it to the different parts of speech; it may lose almost 
all, or all, resemblance to its original self by what are called 
phonetic changes, as when a man pronounces a “ w” for au “rr,” 
or “th” for an “s,” and says, “Weally, what a thocking thtory !” 
But besides all this, it frequently comes to convey an entirely 
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different meaning from that with which it first started. To 
acceunt for this we have only to remember that wherever the 
primary roots themselves may have come from, at any rate 
starting from them language has been formed by human beings, 
and not by them with any definite concert and plan, but in the 
haphazard style of ordinary intercourse, all having a chance of 
a share in its production, as well the unskilled as the well- 
trained labourer. It need not, therefore, always be the reflection 
of very consistent thinking, and wlile in some instances the 
derivatives will depart by almost insensible gradations from the 
vriginal intention of the root, in others there will be odd jumps 
of thought and freaks of fancy manifested, just as in common 
converse you may be discussing Dartmoor mutton, and some one 
will suddenly tell you that talking of sheep reminds him of a 
good thing in the “ Essays of Elia,” the only link of association 
to the topic of mutton being that the “Essays of Elia” were 
written by Charles Lamb. The Latin word which gives us our 
English lenient means to soften, and from it comes the word 
lentus, which has the two opposite meanings of ready and 
unready. You can easily understand that what is softened 
may become pliant, what is pliant does not easily break, a thing 
not easily broken is tough, and toughness carried to a certain 
point makes things hard to bend, or just the reverse of pliant. 
Pliancy and toughness applied to morals and the intellect easily 
suggest the opposite characteristics of the yielding and the 
stubborn, the ready and the unready. Every schoolboy is taught 
with the first smattering of classics that the word which means 
school in English means leisure and idleness in Greek, and not 
a few of them prefer the Greek acceptation of the term. 

The deservedly popular works of Professor Max Miiller may 
be referred to as repositories of facts and proofs sufficiently 
conclusive that all the languages of the world with which we 
have any satisfactory acquaintance have sprung from roots. 
The botanical metaphor employed is fairly convenient, since to 
the ordinary student of language it is sufficient to trace back 
words to the simple forms from which whole groups have been 
derived, as it is sufficient for the ordinary gardener to know 
from what roots the produce with which he is specially con- 
cerned has been developed. How the earth came to possess 
such roots is in each of these cases another, and a most interesting, 
but distinct question, or at any rate one which for certain 
purposes may be treated as distinct. 

An important volume has just been published by Professor 
Key, on the “ Origin and Development of Language.” Such a 
title implies that both the questions of which we have been 
speaking have been handled by the author. It is true that for 
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five hundred pages about the development, there are only five- 
and-twenty about the origin of speech ; but from so eminent a 
scholar it is valuable to have even this brief exposition of his 
view—a view that cannot be impeached as the result of juvenile 
giddiness, ready to accept any plausible novelty, since we learn 
from the preface that Mr. Key 1s in his seventy-sixth year, and 
can judge from the rest of the work that his well-trained powers 
are still unimpaired. Much of the book appears to have been quite 
recently written (see p. 214); but the principles of philology with 
which the chief part of it is concerned, were given to the world 
tentatively some years ago in a pamphlet entitled “ Queritur,” and 
in other essays. These principles are now supported by a wide 
induction. It would not be to our present purpose to enter into 
remote points of philological controversy, but everything which 
helps to explain what has seemed to be unmeaning and lawless 
in language leads on to a recognition of linguistic science as pos- 
sible, besides being itself a step in scientific progress. Certainly 
after having been told in Latin Primers that the name of a town 
at which a man was said to have lived or died or eaten his 
dinner was to be put not always in the same case, but in a case 
varying according to the number and declension of the noun, it 
was a great satisfaction to discover that this monstrosity of 
a rule was erroneous, aud that the case required was always the 
same, though like other-_cases it had various forms.* The same 
sort of satisfaction is excited by Professor Key’s chapter on 
Grammatical Figures. It is only too common an absurdity 
against which he warns the student—the disposition, namely, to 
regard the Greek names by which these figures are known as 
philosophical explanations. Prosthesis, Epenthesis, Paragoge, 
Metathesis, have a formidable appearance ; and when a young 
ie meets with a prefix to a word, or a transposition of 
etters for which he cannot account, he will -think it an 
important addition to his knowledge to learn that the one is due 
to Prosthesis, the other to Metathesis; or, as he might be told in 
equivalent words, that the prefix is due to the figure Prefixing or 
Affixing, and the transposition of letters to an interchange of 
places between them. The first three of the figures just mentioned 
Professor Key would “ cancel as being utterly without a title,” on 
the ground that they have to do with the lengthening of words, 
while “ the one law which governs the changes in form of words 
is that general law which characterizes the action of man on 
every side, the desire to abbreviate labour; and hence we may 
safely refuse to admit the claims of those figures which pretend 





* Max Miiller, “Lectures on the Science of Language,” p. 228. Fourth 
Edition. 
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to extend words in form without any addition to the idea con- 
veyed, whether such extension be claimed for the commencement, 
the middle, or the close of a word.” Here is a reasonable and 
satisfactory principle, although, as Professor Key almost imime- 
diately afterwards admits, it does not quite run to the length of 
wholly cancelling the figure Prosthesis; for, as he observes, 
“when a foreign word which begins with two consonants is pre- 
sented to the ears of a race not accustomed to the combination, 
there is, undoubtedly, a tendency to prefix a short vowel,” 
of which he gives some instances ; and he might no doubt have 
added from « schoojmaster’s experience the change by beginvers 
in Greek of such a word as wenos into exenos, with no reference 
whatever to its derivation or original form. Here the prefixing 
of the initial e before the x or ks may very well be designated 
Prosthesis, if only we remember that it is not due to that figure, 
but to some defect of power, whether natural or from want of 
training, in the organs of the speaker. 

From such involuntary changes it may be understood how, in 
spite of any longings and efforts for a universal language, the 
confusion of tongues must almost inevitably continue. Wide- 
spreading languages like widely-extended empires have an inhe- 
rent tendency to break up, which can only be counteracted by 
greater facilities for oral intercourse than the world at present 
commands. But though men’s organs of speech like their 
i of reason vary to some extent, so that ere now a man has 
ost his life because they said unto him, “Say now, Shibboleth ; 
and he said Sibboleth; for he could not frame to pronounce it 
right ;” still the organs of speech do not vary indefinitely. 
Hence it is that we can pass, in avalysing languages, from the 
domain of caprice and accident to guiding principles, such as the 
subjection of letter-changes to fixed laws, or laws that are seldom 
violated. Thus we have the law commonly known as Grimm’s 
law, but to the first notice of which, Professor Key, on the evi- 
dence of Bopp, asserts the claim of the Danish scholar Erasmus 
Rask. According to this, in the passage from Latin to English, 
for instance, thin consonants or tenues pass into aspirates, 
aspirates into thick or mediz, mediz into tenues, so that p in 
pater, becomes f in father, f in frater, b in brother, 6 in labium, p 
in lip. 

The results that legitimately follow from philological laws are 
sometimes so surprising as to make the unwary imagine all 
things lawful in philology, so that given a word “ the letters of 
which, if tossed in a bag and then thrown out, might by a happy 
accident take the form’* of another word, such a lottery will be 





* “Language: its Origin and Development,” p. 104, 
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accepted as proof that one is derived from the other, or both 
from a common stem. As Professor Key, however, is very little 
likely to err from want of caution, it is interesting to find him 
accepting the opinion of Ewald and Lepsius, “that the Hebrew 
names for the numerals ‘six’ and ‘seven’ are in themselves so 
far good evidence for a distant connexion between the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages,” and closing his volume with an 
argument which leads to the following conclusion: “J trust, 
then, that the affinity of Finn, Lapp, and their cognates with 
the Indo-European stock will now be allowed by philologers ; 
and if so, the whole family of so-called Tatar languages must go 
with them ; and even a connexion of Chinese with our European 
stock is not to be summarily rejected.”* As an illustration, 
which may be understood at a glance, of the unity of the Indo- 
European stock itself, we take, from his lists of numerals, the 
words meaning “ seven” and “ten.” They are :—Sanskrit, saptan, 
dacgan ; Zend, haptan, dagan; Greek, irra, deca; Latin, septem, 
decem; Lithuanian, septyni-, deszimt; Old Slavic, sedmi, 
desiati; Gothic, sibun, taihun; Old German, sibun, zehan; 
German, sieben, zeh(e)n ; Norse, sjé, tiu ; Old Erse, secht, deich ; 
Old Welsh, seith, dec; Breton, seiz, dek.t The connexion 
between such forms is easily accepted. More consideration will 
be required for the following lists, containing the words for “son” 
and “daughter,” especially when we are given to understand 
that there is a virtual identity, not only in all the words for 
“son” and in all those for “daughter,” but between the words 
“son” and “daughter” also. The lists, then, are as follow :— 
Sanskrit, sunu-, duhitar; Greek, -co-, Ovyarep-; Latin, filio-, 
filia-; Slavic, syn, doch; Lithuanian, sunu-, dukter- ; Gothic, 
sunu, dauhtar; Old German, sunu-, tohtar; Old Norse, son-r, 
déttir- ; French, fils, fille; Spanish, hijo, hijaft. To make the 
union of all these forms credible we must follow Professor Key’s 
suggestions, which will quickly supply a trace of order amidst 
the apparent confusion. First of all, the modern Greek has 
Ouvyog in place of Quyarep and vyog as a variety of woe. 
“Sanskritists deduce their duhitar, ‘daughter,’ from a verb, doh 





* “ Language, its Origin and Development,” P 516, 529. 

+ Ibid., p. 517. The plausible explanation of the Indo-European names 
for “ten,” as coming from dva-, 2, and kvan-, 5, is questioned by Mr. Ferrar, 
in his Comparative Grammar, p. 307, note, on the ground that there are no 
traces of the two v’s. Mr. Key (p. 282) takes the root-syllable to be dee, 
the same as that of dico (deico), Secxyups daxrvdos, digitus, and so to mean 
originally the fingers. He ingeniously compares the German zehen, toes, 
zehen, ten. Mr. Ferrar (l.c.) regards the likeness between the Shemitic and 
Indo-European names for “ six” and “seven” as merely accidental. See, too, 
Dr. Farrar, “ Chapters on Language,” p. 199, note. 

t Ibid., p. 518. 
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‘draw’ (milk), some making the term = ‘milkeress,’ ‘so to say, 
in the sense of ‘ dairy-maid’; Lassen, I think with more reason, 
‘suckling.’ Ovuy of Qvyarnp Ovyo¢ must of course be one with 
the Sanscrit doh ; and I believe it also to be one with the Latin 
sug- and the Latin duc-.” Then as regards the limitation of 
meaning from ‘drawing’ generally to ‘ drawing milk’ compare the 
French traire (to milk) from trahere, and the Greek éxew 
paorov, as also such a phrase as Ovid’s ‘ materna rigescere sentit 
ubera, nec sequitur ducentem lacteus humor.’ As between 
Ouvyarnp and filius, how a Greek @ passes into a Latin f may be 
seen in such words as @np, fera; how g passes into / and vice 
versi. may be seen in the equivalents poyie, poAre, ‘and in the 
Spanish muger, ageno corresponding to mulier and alienus. 
While hijo comes near to wo¢g and vyo¢g on the one hand, its 
connexion on the other hand with /fi'ius, through the Old 
Spanish jijo, cannot be disputed. “There remains our own 
term son, German, Sohn, a word widely spread, as it occurs in 
the form swnus in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and Gothic ; and in the 
two former, as also in the Old Russian, sown-s, the first vowel 
is long, as it also is in the German Sohn. It may therefore well 
be that the word is compressed from a fuller, sugnus or sucnus, 
and so be a derivative from such a verb as sugo. The immediate 
relation of a child to her mother is best exhibited as her 
‘ suckling.’ ”’* 

Though on many points of detail Mr. Key is at issue with the 
German school of philologers, and seems to hold his own very 
successfully against them, it will be seen from what has been 
quoted that he does not very widely differ from their general 
view or methods of reasoning. His_may be said to be not so 
much a different view as an enlarged one, while his reasonings 
are cautionary and corrective rather than a condemnation of 
theirs. 

On the origin of language as distinct from its development 
he accepts, without hesitation or reserve, the theory discussed 
some years ago in these columns, and then represented. as sure of 
that final victory against all odds which it is no doubt -slowly 
winning.t 

Before, however, bringing forward Professor Key’s opinion on 
this topic, we will turn to Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures of 
last year, especially and not incidentally devoted to the subject. 
In these lectures he sharply distinguishes between emotional 
language, which, he says, “ is certainly shared in common by man 
and animals,”t and rational language, the whole of which can be 





* “Language: its Origin and Development,” pp. lial 
t Westminster Review, No. \ix., July, 1866. 
[ Fraser's Magazine, June, 1873, p. 675. 
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traced hack to roots, every root being the sign of a general concept ; 
or, in other words, expressive of some general idea. In drawing 
this distinction, the learned and eloquent professor aims at 
establishing the following thesis, that rational language is such a 
barrier between man and all other animals, that the theory of 
man’s evolution from any lower form of life breaks down before 
it. This opinion, and the arguments he uses in its favour, we 
propose to examine. 

One thing we may observe at the outset-—he does not suggest 
and cannot for a moment be suspected of believing, that the 
earliest members of the human race were taught the roots of 
language by any miraculous interposition. This is probably not 
an uncommon view, and it may be called the parrot theory of 
the origin of language, implying, as it does, that articulate sounds 
were first supplied to men as we supply them to parrots. This, 
however, is not Professor Max Miiller’s view. While confessing, 
as every one must, that to account for the origin of those roots, 
to which analysis of all given language leads us back, is a difficult 
problem, he adds that “experience gives us inte1jections and 
imitations as the only conceivable beginning of human utterance ;” 
that is, as it seems to us, he directly affiliates the language which 
he calls rational to the language which he calls emotional, and 
of which he had already admitted that “it is certainly shared in 
common by man and animals.” He shows, indeed, an uneasy 
consciousness that such a conclusion may naturally be drawn 
from his argument, by the following passage at the cluse of it. 
His words are these :— 

“ Now a clever pleader—of whom we have tov many, even in the 
courts of science—might say, Why, does not the very theory you 
have propounded of the origin of roots prove that Mr. Darwin is 
right ? Have you not shown that animals possess the materials of 
language in interjections; that they imitate the cries of other ani- 
mals ; that they communicate with each other, and give warning by 
shrill cries ; that they know their own names, and understand the 
commands of their masters? Have you not ‘blessed us altogether’ 
by showing how interjections and imitations can be filed down, lose 
their sharp corners, become general—become, in fact, roots? Surely, 
after this, Mr. Darwin will be justified more than ever in saying that 
the language of men is the result of nere development, and that there 
must have been one or several generations of men who had not yet 
generalized their intuitions, and not yet filed down the sharp corners 
of their interjections.”’* 


We shall have by-and-by to consider why the “ clever 
pleader” who puts the case so forcibly against himself, is still 





* Fraser's Magazine, July, 1873, p. 19. 
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persuaded that this way of putting it is more plausible than 
truthful. 

When the lectures from which we have just been quoting 
appeared, the “ Chapters on Language,” published in 1865, by 
the eloquent and learned Head Master of Marlborough College, 
were out of print. Dr. Farrar has long been known as a bold 
opponent of Professor Max Miiller, and the “ Lectures” have 
been speedily followed by a new edition of the “Chapters.” 
This reissue, on many grounds most desirable, may have been 
further prompted by the commendation given to the work in 
Mr. Darwin’s “ Descent of Man.’* Dr. Farrar will be very gene- 
rally accepted as an enlightened champion of orthodoxy. It 
will therefore be worth while to quote his opinion on language 
as a human discovery. He supports his opinion by numerous 
arguments, for which his books may be usefully consulted :— 


“Those theologians,” he says, “who by the liberal intrusion of 
unrecorded and purely imaginary miracles into every lacuna of their 
air-built theories, do their best to render science impossible, have 
earned thereby the merited suspicion of scientific men. Nevertheless, 
all but the most obstinate and the most prejudiced even of theologians 
ought to admit that if man could have invented language, we may 
safely conclude that he did; for the’ wasteful prodigality of direct 
interposition and miraculous power which plays the chief part in the 
idle and anti-scriptural exegesis of many churchmen, finds no place in 
the divine economy of God’s dealings displayed to us either in nature, 
in history, or in the inspired Word itself. This single consideration 
ought to be sufficient for every mind philosophically trained.” 

It is rather curious that Dr. Farrar, no less than Professor 
Max Miller, appears to be strongly opposed to the theory of 
evolution as applied to mankind. Witness the following passage 
from his sermon on “ The Voice of Conscience,” a sermon, like all 
his writings, full of poetic fervour. Thus he speaks :— 

“Tf any rejoice to fling aside the old and inspiring conviction that 
man, ‘so noble in reason, so infinite in faculty, in form and moving so 
express and admirable, in action so like an angel, in apnrehension so 
like a god,’ originated because God made him out of the dust of the 
earth, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and to take in 
exchange for it the humiliating and wholly undemonstrable hypothesis 





* We have referred at the head of this paper to one chapter of Mr. Darwin’s 
work—namely, that on the “Comparison of the Mental Powers of Man and 
the Lower Animals ;” not for comment or criticism, nor only because it is to 
this chapter especially that Professor Max Miiller addresses his reply, but 
because it seems to us a brief and admirable summary of all that human science 
has yet attained to in regard to the origin of language. Very important 
details and reasoning will be found in Chapters V. and VI. on “ Emotional 
and Imitative Language,” of Mr. E. B. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture.” 

t “‘Chapters on Language,” p, 4. 
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that he came into being by some accident of development, I know not 
how, from some film of protoplasm, I know not where—still man is, 
and the facts of his inner being remain unchanged. Such beliefs, if 
they can be called beliefs, have indeed spread with a rapidity out of 
all proportion to the cogency of the arguments by which they are 
supposed to have been established. The great thinker who originated 
the theory, and whose name it is impossible to mention without 
admiration and respect, has distinctly declared himself against an 
atheistic materialism ; and it has been left for his violent and reckless 
followers to maintain, ‘to the outrage of all sense and of all religion, that 
man sprang from a single primordial moneres, which was self-generated 
and self-evolved, and that therefore the belief in a Creator is unscien- 
tific and exploded. Enough of such: but even in England it has 
been thought a necessary sequence of this belief in evolution to argue 
that man, thus developed, proceeded to develop a moral sense out of 
social instincts, fortified by hereditary transmission, and it is probable 
that very many even of my younger hearers have read that celebrated 
book on the Descent of Man, which professes—to quote the author’s 
own words—to ‘approach the conscience exclusively from the side of 
natural history.’ ”’* 


A little further on Dr. Farrar continues: “Since it is common, 
in these times, to try and represent the clergy as wilfully shut- 
ting their eyes to.all recent investigation, I only allude to these 
forms of scientific assertion and negation to show that what is called 
the silence of ignorance may sometimes be the silence of repu- 
diation, sometimes even the reticence of scorn.” Surely, after 
characterizing an hypothesis as humiliating and wholly undemon- 
strable, and those who accept it as violent and reckless, it is 
rather Hibernian to say that you repudiate the whole affair 
in silence and dumb contempt. That a man of Dr. Farrar’s 
calibre should apply the term “ humiliating” to a scientific 
hypothesis as if it could even remotely affect the question of its 
truth ; or as if it ought to affect any mind whatever in accepting 
or rejecting it, is most extraordinary ; whether we consider that 
the central fact of Christianity is intimately concerned with the 
deepest humiliation, or that the facts of natural science can no 
more be affected by our sentiments about them than an iceberg. 
How little, too, the rhapsody from Shakspeare has to do with 
the matter may be seen by a moment's reflection. In form 
and moving we suit, perhaps, our own standard of taste ; to the 
eagle, the shark, the lion and the fawn, we must appear feeble, 
awkward and slow, almost fettered to our patch of earth, unless 
when aided by machinery dangerous, cumbersome, and attended 
by noise and smoke, and other inconveniences. Of the action of 
angels we know nothing ; that our faculties are not infinite we 
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know very well. Tosay that man in apprehension is like a god 
is very unscriptural—unless we mean, like the silly, quarrelsome, 
impure gods of the heathen, gods which are no gods, but only dis- 
reputable likenesses of disreputable men. To serve a turn we may 
admit that man is noble in reason; but if we are writing 
a satire on the vanity of human wishes, or a sermon on the 
follies of the age, or declaiming against rationalists, this noble 
reason will hear itself abused as violent, reckless, petty, con- 
temptible, retrograde, degraded, with many more “jibes and 
flouts and sneers” of similar character. 

One is tempted to ask who it is that describes the single 
primordial moneres from which some evolutionists believe man 
to have sprung as self-generated and self-evolved, except in a 
special scientific and non-theological sense of the words. An 
organism generated or evolved from inorganic matter, is not 
self-generated or self-evolved ; any more than an organism 
generated from another organism like itself, or evolved from one 
unlike, is self-generated or self-evolved.* Haeckel’s supposition, 
whatever we may think of his phrase for expressing it, of an animal 
organism “ becoming ” by natural process from inorganic matter is 
no more atheistic in itself than the supposition that lightnings 
flash among the clouds, and hail descends from the sky by 
natural process, although in the clden time it was Zeus that 
thundered, and Jehovah that rained down hailstones from 
Heaven. As to the evolution of man and the evolution of con- 
science, we cannot resist confronting Dr. Farrar with his own 
words, that if man could have invented language, we may safely 
conclude that he did. In the same way, if man’s body and his 
mental and moral powers could have been developed or evolved, 
we may safely conclude that they were. That they can be we 
know, because they are in the endless repetition of the 
stages through which the individual man passes between the 
fetus and the adult state. We ought, therefore, on Dr. Farrar’s 
own showing, gratefully to accept the theory of evolution, even 
as applied to conscience, as rescuing us from a belief in “the 
wasteful prodigality of interposition and miraculous power 
which finds no place in the Divine economy.” 

At any rate, we have in Dr. Farrar a scholar and theologian of 
eminence strongly opposed to any hypotheses or conclusions 
which seem to favour an atheistic materialism ; and yet at the 
same time one who stoutly maintains that language is a human 
invention. He even appends a note of admiration or astonish- 
meut when he declares that, “ some modern writers, essentially 
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aggressive, and essentially retrogressive—doctors of that school 
which learns nothing and forgets nothing, and whom eighteen 
centuries have only pushed back behind the earliest Fathers in 
tolerance and liberality—can only see in th certainty of a lan- 
guage discovered by mankind a materialiste and deistic hypo- 
thesis.”* While pressing his point with great force of expres- 
sion and clearness of argument, that language is undoubtedly 
a human discovery, he ridicules, as a piece of “futile and base- 
less arrogance,” the objection that before the discovery man 
must have borne the undignified and degraded position of being, 
through long and feeble periods of animalism and ignorance, a 
dumb creature, “ Disbelieving,” he says, “on the scientific 
ground of the fixity of type, the Darwinian hypothesis, we should 
yet consider it disgraceful and humiliating to try to shake it by 
an ad captandum argument, or a claptrap platform appeal to 
the unfathomable ignorance and unlimited arrogance of a preju- 
diced assembly. We should blush to meet it with an anathema 
or a sneer ; and in doing so we should be very far from the ludi- 
crous and complacent assumption that we were on the side of 
the angels.’+ In the sermon, it will be remembered, it was the 
Darwinian hypothesis itself that was humiliating ; here it is the 
unreasoning condemnation of it that earns that epithet. The 
preacher seems closely to agree with the platform orator in the 
assumption, which is at least complacent, whether ludicrous or 
not, of thinking man “in action so like an angel.” But in esti- 
mating the merit of such an appeal to the feelings against 
the Simian origin of mankind, we ought not, perhaps, to forget 
that the pulpit was the pulpit of Cambridge University, while 
Mr. Disraeli was only adressing the ignorance and arrogance of 
an Oxford mob. 

Considering that Dr. Farrar, on many and apparently solid 
grounds, is satisfied that “science banishes amongst myths and 
chimeras the fancy of a primitive man, burning with youth and 
beauty ; to show us upon icy shores I know not what abject 
beiug more hideous than the Australian, more savage than 
the Patagonian, a fierce animal struggling against the animals 
with which he disputes his miserable existence,”} there is a 
taste, a slight savour of that dogmatism which he elsewhere 
censures in Professor Max Miiller, in his subsequent declaration, 


‘that, “undoubtedly the idea of speech existed in the human 


intelligence, as a part of our moral and mental constitution 
when man first appeared upon the surface of the earth.”§ If 
man was not man till he had the idea of speech, and if there 
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was no human intelligence prior to that form or degree of intelli- 
gence which had the idea of speech existing in it, then the state- 
ment is a truism: if it means more than this, it begs the ques- 
tion. One who, like Dr. Farrar, “can contemplate the human 
race as originally created in a low and barbarous condition,” 
who does not refuse to see in his far-off ancestors a “ miserable 
population, maintaining an inglorious struggle with the powers 
of nature, wrestling with naked bodies against the forest animals, 
and forced to dispute their cave-dwellings with the hysna and 
the wolf ;” one who sees nothing “irreverent or absurd” in the 
hypothesis, though he disbelieves it, “ that myriads of centuries 
ago, there may have been a near genetic connexion between the 
highest of the animals and the lowest of the human race,” may 
well be content with the positions he has really won, without 
claiming ground which his inquiries and argument certainly do 
not cover. “Thus far shalt thou come and no further,” is a cry 
too often addressed to science even by its most devoted and 
successful students. So, one philosopher will carry language 
back to “roots,” but forbid inquiry as to the origin of these 
roots themselves ; another will solve that mystery, and display to 
us human beings “ with the germs of language and the primitive 
idea of it:” but lower than that he will not permit us to delve. 
He can imagine and allow a creature angel-like in mien and 
movement, god-like in reasoning power and moral state, to be 
at least possibly descended from an ape; but those who dare 
track the possible ancestral monkey back to a primordial moneres 
are focls and atheists; they cannot be allowed to protest that 
the wisdom of God is just as much glorified by the results, 
whether we trace back an Elijah and an A’schylus, or any other 
king among men, gradually to shapeless protoplasm, or abruptly 
to lifeless dust. If even a man believes matter to be eternal, 
does it make him an atheist, seeing that all hold the Supreme 
Being unchangeable, whence it follows that to the Divine mind 
all things that are both ever have been, and ever will be, what 
they are? Before many years are over the doctrine of the evo- 
lution of all organic life from lifeless inorganic material may 
come to be proclaimed by eloquent and orthodox theologians as 
agreeing with the express statement of the Book of Genesis, 
that “ The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground.” 
We shall then be told that those who maintain the old view of 
the direct creation of living beings, “distinctly contradict the 
very book to which, in their desire to usurp the keys of all 
knowledge, they groundlessly appeal as a scientific authority,” 
and that to assert the creation of animals as opposed to their 
evolution, “is, after the manner of certain ignorant divines, 
to force upon us as an article of faith, that which is nothing 
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more than an arbitrary and anti-philosophic hypothesis.”* Just 
as the kindly and well-intentioned barbarians of Melita, when 
they saw the viper fasten upon Paul’s hand, said among them- 
selves, “ No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live ;” but, after 
they had looked a great while and saw no harm come to him, 
changed their minds and said that he was a god ; even so, when 
some slightly venomous epithet, such as “infidel,” or “ atheistic,” 
is fastened upon a new scientific theory, the multitude expect it to 
collapse, and presently fall dead; but after looking a great 
while, and seeing no harm come to it, they change their minds 
and say that it is divine. 

A writer in these columns, to whom we have already referred, 
pointed out, as we think, with great force and truth, that the 
origin of language ought not to be assigned to a twofold source, 
interjections and imitative cries, since the interjection itself must 
be due in-the first instance to imitation. The new edition of 
Dr. Farrar’s work being only a reprint, he has not had the oppor- 
tunity of giving his opinion upon this simplification of the view 
which he has himself so ably urged and illustrated. Had he 
taken it into consideration, it could have scarcely failed to open 
his eyes to the more than probability that man, without even 
interjections, with nothing vocal except mere animal cries, in the 
state in which he must have been upon this theory before the 
evolution of language, will have been something less than man. 
Once admit that something less than man could become, and has 
become man, and all controversy of man’s evolution from this, 
that, or the other stage of degradation, humiliation, savagery, 
animalism, or protoplasm, will speedily die out, or be relegated 
to that cold but serene region of inquiry in which wishes and 
emotions, and “ prejudicate opinions” have no sway. The riddle 
80 repeatedly quoted from Wilhelm v. Humboldt’s writings, that 
“man is only man through language, but to invent language he 
must already have been man,” is not solved by the answer that 
language, properly speaking, was never invented but slowly 
developed, without the additional remark that neither was man, 
properly speaking, ever invented, but like language, slowly 
developed, so that at one stage of the process there will have 
been a half-human creature with a half.articulate language ; 
at another stage a savage, with few abstract ideas, and few, 
if not fewer, words to express them, with no general term for 
existence, no logic, no grammar; and ouly after many ages of 
lisping and stammering, and specializing and despecializing, 
and picturing, and writing, and printing, is a philosopher sure, 
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whenever he is addressing human beings, of addressing rational 
animals. 

Professor Key fully and explicitly accepts the mimetic theory. 
“T conclude,” he says, “ with the expression of a strong opinion 
that original language is mimetic—in other words, consisted solely 
in the imitation of natural sounds; nor am I deterred from this 
conclusion by what I readily admit, that in a very large number 
of cases we are still unable to explain the rationale of the selection. 
Meanwhile I look in vain for any other tenable theory” (p. 22). 
We cannot help thinking that it would have been graceful in 
Professor Key to have noticed Dr. Farrar’s eloquent writings in 
support of the theory to which he thus gives his decided 
adhesion. For any such notice we have looked in vain. There 
is, moreover, a slight querulousness of tone in more than one 
passage, in reference to other writers, which would have been as 
well avoided by ascholar in Mr. Key’s acknowledged and assured 
position. For instance, after repeating, from his writings of 
forty years ago, the opinion “that the fifth syllable in the 
Sapphic stanza ought for the most part to have a strong accent,” 
and a protest “against the misleading influence of the anti- 
Jacobin verses in pseudo-Sapphic form, entitled the ‘ Knife- 
Grinder,” it was scarcely worth while to find occasion for the 
following statement :—“The same doctrine and the same illus- 
tration appeared in the first edition of the ‘ Varronianus’ (p. 275 
note), without any reference to either of my articles.” The 
soutien in a foot-note scarcely mends the matter; it is 
this :— 


“T purposely insert this evidence of the plagiarisin of Dr. Donald- 
son in a trifling matter, that I may express my contempt for the silly 
statement of a Reviewer, that it is ‘shocking’ to make such a refer- 
ence to one who is no more. As I publicly exposed his doings during 
his lifetime, so now, too, I reject the doctrine de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, for what is better morality, nil nist verum.” 


But surely one cannot want better morality than for a man to 
abstain from attacking an antagonist who is no longer in a posi- 
tion to defend himself. Besides, whatever Dr. Donaldson’s 
merits or demerits may have been, and no doubt he had some of 
both, the stream of controversy, in which in his day he was at 
least a lively swimmer, has now passed on beyond him. For the 
praise of men he is no longer a competitor; by their dispraise 
we can scarcely suppose him to be affected, so that jealousy and 
righteous indignation alike would seem to be mis-spent in 
making him their mark. It may be well and useful to point 
out where he has slipped in philology or brought forward a 
grammatical form without authority; but a charge of trivial 
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plagiarism had far better be allowed to slumber. It is notorious 
that thinkers in all departments at times come independently to 
the same conclusions, couching them in almost the same phrase- 
ology, supporting them by the same illustrations. A student 
who reads much and thinks much may be excused if he some- 
times forgets what part of the stores of his mind is due to the 
first process and what to the second. Mr. Key may believe that 
this would apply to the theft of his opinion about the accent in 
Sapphics, or to the theft of his illustration, each taken simply, 
but that it cannot excuse the appropriation of both together. 
This, however, is not so certain, since the very familiarity of an 
illustration may create an impression that the idea which it illus- 
trates is equally familiar, and has in fact all along been our own. 
Some writers, among whom we may single out Mr. E. B. Tylor 
as a very favourable example, have so suggestive a style, that 
before they reveal their discoveries their readers have made them 
for themselves ; just as we read that among the Athenians wit 
well matched between speaker and audience often made the 
hearers fancy themselves the authors beforehand of what the 
orator’s ingenuity propounded. There are, it may be admitted, 
unscrupulous writers whose plagiarisms deserve exposure, but the 
exposure to be useful should be in the lifetime of the plagiarist, 
and should not include tritles. 

Turning now again to Professor Max Miiller’s lectures, one 
must confess that he seems entirely to concede the whole point 
in controversy between himself and Dr. Farrar, for though he 
still holds that his “roots or phonetic types are indeed the ulti- 
mate facts in the analysis of language,” he admits “ that, from a 
higher and philosophical point of view, they admit of a perfectly 
intelligible explanation,” since, as he says, “experience gives us 
interjections and imitations as the only conceivable beginning of 
human utterance.” This is rather like saying that the Land’s 
End is indeed the‘last portion of English territory looking 
westward, though, from a higher and geographical point of view, 
we know that the Scilly Isles, which are also t-nglish territory, 
he beyond it. But while accepting as possible, as probable, 
as almost certain, the evolution of language from interjections 
and imitative cries through what he calls a process of friction 
or despecialization, Professor Max Miiller is as anxious as ever 
to combat the possibility of man’s evolution from “an animal.” 
He appeals to what he designates as “one palpable fact,” 
viz., “that whatever animals may do or not do, no animal has 
ever spoken.”* He maintains as an axiom that thought without 
language is impossible,t and declares that “no animal except 
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man possesses the faculty, or the faintest germs of the faculty, of 
abstracting and generalizing, and that therefore no animal, 
except man, could ever have developed what we mean by lan- 
guage.”* On the historical ground that no animal ever has 
spoken, he raises, it will be perceived, a strong presumption that 
no animal ever will speak. On the philosophical ground that 
language without thought is as impossible as thought without 
language, he seems to carry that presumption to demonstration, 
if a creature can never use language until it can reason, and can 
never reason until it has the use of language. 

But surely all this is begging the very question in dispute ; 
for if the theory of evolution be true as applied to mankind, and 
men are descended, it matters little through how many genera- 
tions, from animals which were dumb, as some human beings 
are even now, it will no longer be true that no animal has ever 
spoken. According to the theory under discussion there must 
have come a time when some of these animals learned to make 
a general application of some of their interjections and imitative 
cries; and this they must have done either with thought or 
without it. Ifthe language was antecedent to the thought, then 
language without thought is possible ; if the thought was antece- 
dent to the language, then thought without language is possible ; 
if neither could have the precedence, it simply follows that the 
thought and the expression of it must have occurred to the mind 
of the animal simultaneously. Mr. Darwin says, “ Man not only 
uses inarticulate cries, gestures, and expressions, but has invented 
articulate language ;” and then adds, with his usual mixture of 
caution and insight—‘ if, indeed, the word invented can be 
applied to a process completed by innumerable steps, half- 
consciously made.” This reflection, extended to thought and 
reason, releases us from any dilemma as to the alternative 
priority of words and concepts. Professor Max Miiller, too, 
affirms that “in the usual sense of that word language was never 
invented,” apparently imagining that he is establishing a position 
in support of his own views. His opinion on the impassable 
gulf which separates the human from the animal intellect, that 
no number of steps could ever lead from the one to the other, 
may best be seen by an illustration of bis own devising. He 
asks, “ What do we mean when we say we know a thing?’ He 
then introduces a child for the first time in its life seeing an ele- 
phant, staring at, feeling, and measuring it, but concludes that 
we should never say, the first time the child sees an elephant, 
that he knows it. When, however, the child sees the sathe 
elephant, or another elephant, a second time, and recognises the 
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animal as the same, or nearly the same which he saw before, then, 
for the first time, we say that the child knows the elephant. 

Still “this is knowledge in its lowest and crudest form.” “ It is 
properly speaking remembering only, and not yet cognition. 
The animal intellect, according to the ordinary interpretation, 
would go as far as this, but no farther.” We are then invited 
to take, not exactly a child, but a boy who for the first time sees 
an elephant. This clever boy, it seems, though he does not 
know the elephant, knows that what he sees for the first time is 
an animal. “What does that mean? It means that the boy 
possesses the concept of a living and breathing being, different 


-. from man, and that he recognises this general concept in the 


elephant before him.” But why should we not take, not exactly 
a boy, but a dog, who for the first time sees an elephant. 
Assuredly the dog, though he does not know the elephant, will 
know that what:he sees for the first time is an animal, and then 
we may ask, what does that mean? and answer, as the Professor 
answers, mutatis mutandis, concluding, as he concludes, “ Now 
an animal, as such, has no actual existence. A boy (or a dog) 
may have seen dogs, cats, and mice, but never an animal in 
general. The concept of animal is therefore of man’s (or dog’s) 
own making, and its only object is to enable man (or dog) to 
know?” But, without appealing to any quadruped, we think that 
the Professor explicitly admits and affirms the very thing which 
he is striving to prove impossible, for he admits as an unques- 
tioned truth, “that language, in the usual sense of the word, is 
not the only organ of conceptual thought ;” that, “besides the 
phonetic symbols of language there are other less perfect symbols 
of thought ;” that “we can form the concept of ‘three,’ without 
any spoken word, by simply holding up three fingers,” that “ this 
is how people who possessed no organs of speech would speak ; 
this is how the deaf and dumb do speak.” It is almost startling, 
alter having been told on the previous page, in emphatic italics, 
that “there is no thought without words, as little as there are 
words without thought ;’ and, while respectfully regarding the 
fortress of language as a fortress still ‘ untakeu and unshaken on 
the very frontier between the animal kingdom and man,” never- 
theless to have to read, that “three fingers are as good as three 
strokes ; three strokes are as good as three clicks of the tongue, 
three clicks of the tongue are as good as the sound three, or 
trois, or drei, or shalosh in Hebrew, or san in Chinese. But all 
these are signs, and being signs, symbols, or embodiments of con- 
cepts, they fall under the general category of logos or language ?* 

Such signs and symbols animals have at their command, and 
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undoubtedly use, whether for showing an acquaintance with 
arithmetic, we need not discuss, but certainly for communications 
which impiy the possession of conceptual or discursive thought. 
The nocturnal intruder, the ill-dressed applicant, are recognised 
by the dog, and the creature not only says to itself, but by gait, 
by action, by voice, all perfectly intelligible, declares to its human 
friends and companions, that men are at hand, but not men of 
the right sort, nor present in the right time or in the right place. 
The Professor seems to have been almost overwhelmed by ladies, 
young and old, with anecdotes of intellectual cats and dogs, but 
for tle subject he is handling too many cannot be accumulated, 
if only they are truthful. We know a dog which has been taught 
to sit up and beg by waving its two fore-paws conjointly up and 
down. Eager and impetuous expectancy it expresses most 
ludicrously by rapidity of the movement. The slow and inter- 
mittent motion, as hope of success dwindles to despair, is pro- 
portionately pathetic. The eyes at the same time appear to 
exchange imperious glances for looks of supplication. Fvod and 
exercise are two of the principal requirements of canine existence ; 
it is about these, therefore, that the dog oftenest speaks to 
those on whom he is dependent for their satisfaction. Accord- 
ingly, the dog to which we have been referring, uses its greatest 
urgency of appeal when a chance of a walk presents itself. It 
will also be quiet through the earlier portion of dinner, till its 
favourite course comes on, although the number of courses which 
precede it is not a constant one. Whether for walking or feed- 
ing, it pleads most persistently with those who are in general 
most ready to oblige it, whilst with others it will make a short 
effort and then desist. Another dog, accustomed as so many 
are, to beg at mealtime, could be dismissed by a gesture of open- 
ing the arms to signify that we had no more to give it. This 
gesture we employed, in the first instance almost unconsciously, 
but the dog, both on that occasion and many subsequent ones 
seemed fully to comprehend its meaning, if we may judge by its 
at once quitting our side to seek indulgence elsewhere. 

Professor Max Miiller quotes an instance of a pike, which was 
separated from some small fishes in the same aquarium by a 
pane of glass. After hurting himself severely in several in- 
effectual attempts to seize these fishes, the pike gave up the 
attempt, and when some months later, the pane of glass was 
removed, continued to respect his original companions, though 
he swallowed any strange fish that was thrown in with natural 
voracity. Then comes the inference, translated with approval 
from a paper by Professor Mobius, “the training of this pike was 
not therefore based on judgment; it consisted only in the 
establishment of a certain direction of will in consequence of 
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uniformly recurrent sensuous impressions.” The view of the 
familiar fishes “ provoked in him, no doubt, the natural desire to 
swallow them, but it evoked at the same time the recollection of 
the pain which he had suffered on their account, and the sad 
impression that it was impossible to reach the prey which he so 
much desired.” The same sensuous impression, procee:ling from 
the same fishes and overpowering his voracious instinct, was 
always “the beginning of the same series of psychic acts. He 
could not help repeating this series, like a machine, but like a 
machine with a soul, which has this advantage over mechanical 
machines, that it can adapt its work to unforeseen circumstances, 
while a mechanical machine cannot. The pane of glass was to 
the organism of the pike one of these unforeseen circumstances.” 

This philosophy, if new as applied to fishes, is not altogether 
new in itself, which, after ascribing to the pike a certain direction 
of will, declares that, willy nilly, he cow'd not help repeating a 
series of psychic acts. But what is this machine with a soul 
that can adapt itself to unforeseen circumstances, when the un- 
foreseen circumstance is a pane of glass, yet cannot adapt itself 
when the unforeseen circumstance is the removal of the pane ? 
It may have been an error of judgment on the pike’s part not to 
eat the familiar fish when the barrier was removed, but surely 
we may say that he associated with the attempt to devour them 
the ideas of danger and distress, and judged it safer not to make 
the attempt, He feels the natural desire to swallow them, he 
remembers the pain formerly suffered through trying to gratify 
his desire, and abstains. How does this result differ from that 
which we aim at in the treatment of the dangerous classes, the 
pikes of human society? We seek in them to establish a “ certain 
direction of the will, in consequence of uniformly recurrent 
sensuous impressions.” The misfortune is that we cannot make 
the impressions recur with sufficient uniformity. The idle boy 
learns his !esson to avoid the rod. The same sensuous impres- 
sion, overpowering his natural love of ease, is always in his soul 
the beginning of the same series of psychic acts. He cannot 
help repeating this series like a machine, but like a machine 
with a soul, which has the advantage of being able to adapt its 
work to unforeseen circumstances, such as his master’s ascertained 
and protracted absence, and then he finds that he can help 
repeating the series, just as sometimes a fracas breaks out in “a 
happy family” or a tame lion scalps the lion-tamer. 

The pike, with a persistency worthy of Robert Bruce, con- 
tinued its onsets against the transparent barrier, though with 
diminishing frequency, for three months, before what we must 
call its judgment was convinced that, even for pikes, “there is 
no armour against fate ;” that some super-piscul power was 
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interfering for the protection of its natural prey. It is rather 
too much to ask us to believe that the pike was restrained by 
“the sad impression that it was impossible to reach the prey 
which he so much desired,” at the very time when he was 
swimming freely among these fishes, before whom he “always 
halted at a respectful distance of about an inch.” The whole 
analysis of the pike’s education might be fitted to the analysis 
of human education in the sphere of morals and personal pru- 
dence, so that of the loftiest actions done in obedience to the 
dictates of conscience, we should have to say that they were “not 
based on judgment,” but due only to “the establishment of a 
certain direction of will in consequence of uniformly recurrent 
sensuous impressions.” It is an old doctrine in regard to human 
character that by training and habit our wills do become so set 
in one direction that morally we lose the power of choice 
and cannot help acting in the manner which has become 
habitual to us. That a pike should be like a man in this respect 
will be no great matter for surprise to an evolutionist ; his only 
wonder will be that such a conclusion should be approved and 
welcomed by an opponent of evolution. For, if it shows, which 
we question, “how much can be achieved by purely intuitional 
knowledge, possessed in common by men and animals,” without 
the help of conceptual knowledge, it shows still more forcibly 
how narrow an interval separates the education and moral 
development of a fish from that of a human being. 

After admitting that the deaf and dumb can acquire some 
kind of conceptual thought and language, though, of course, 
their language cannot possibly include phonetic types, Professor 
Max Miller gives a facetious description of abortive attempts 
to think silently, to conjure up without words the thought, for 
instance, of a dog. Banish all synonyms, and begin, “ Rise up, 
then, quadruped, with ears and wagging tail.” Alas! words, 
words ; we must begin again. “The inner consciousness sinks 
lower, and at last there rises a being to be developed gradually 
and insensibly into a dog.” But “being,” too, is a word. - We 
must try again in breathless silence. This time we are greeted 
with the Professor’s favourite “ bow-wow,” itself a word, and the 
attempt is relinquished as hopeless. He scarcely seems, in this 
obviously imaginary description, to have remembered the power 
which the association of ideas exercises over the human-mind, 
owing to which we may be unable to separate an idea from the 
verbal symbol of it, when once the two have been connected 
together, while, if we were able to effect such a separation, it 
would obviously be out of the question to convey to other minds 
a notion of our success by words, “We do not. complain,” the 
Professor says, “ that we cannot move without legs, Why, then, 
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should we consider it humiliating that we cannot think without 
words?” Certainly, as a matter of sentiment, there is nothing 
humiliating in the use either of legs or of language; but, as a 
matter of fact, men do manage to move who have lost their legs ; 
men do manage to think even when they are dumb; and num- 
bers of other animals move, although they have no legs, by 
means of other contrivances. So that if we may trust the 
simile, there may be other contrivances besides language to make 
thought possible. What else, indeed, can be the meaning of St. 
Paul's expression, when he speaks of “ groanings which cannot 
be uttered ;” and of poets, when they tell of thoughts too deep 
for words? Are there no general ideas involved in the emotions 
thus alluded to? How is it with infants? How is it with us 
in maturer age at times when we are just awaking from sleep, 
or awaking from the confusion of some surprise, and go through 
the process known as collecting our thoughts; or again, when 
the memory is half-treacherous, and we are conscious of remem- 
bering, and are yet unable to convey the ideain language? Who 
is not conscious that he often says much more than he means, 
and often much less than he means? What is the feeling that 
we cannot find words to express what is in our minds if there 
be no thought without language? Professor Max Miiller him- 
self speaks of the work as occasionally still being accomplished, 
of coining a new word for a new thought, though how such coin- 
ing is possible, or why it is necessary, if you cannot have. the 
thought without the word, he does not explain. He tells us, on 
what he deems good authority, “that deaf and dumb persons, 
if left entirely to themselves, have no concepts except such as 
can be expressed by less perfect symbols; and that it is only by 
being taught that they acquire some kind of conceptual thought 
and language.” The sentence appears to be self-contradictory, 
for if they have, when left to themselves, such concepts as can 
be expressed by less perfect symbols, they have a kind of con- 
ceptual thought and language independently of teaching. 
That it is a very imperfect kind, compared with that which they 
may acquire by instruction, will not be denied. Rather, it will 
be insisted on as indicating the possible or conceivable gradations 
in the development of man from a lower animal. When stress 
is laid on the possibility or conceivableness of such a develop- 
ment, it shows a curious misapprehension to answer that “ the 
very opposite, the non-transition of any lower animal into man, 
is equally conceivable.”* No one ever denied it, while hundreds 
have declaimed against the theory of evolution, both as incon- 
ceivable in itself, and a piece of inconceivable folly on the part 
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of its propounders. .To say that, moreover, the non-transition, 
at least, as far as our experience goes, is real, seems altogether 
heside the point, since the non-creation of any animal whatever, 
at least, as far as our experience goes, is equally real. 

Professor Max Miiller believes that language was made by 
men at a period beyond the reach of tradition, but still at a 
period which must have had an historical reality. He enf rees 
his view by a geological comparison. “ As,” he says, “during 
enormous periods of time the earth was absorbed in producing 
the abundant carboniferous vegetation, which still supplies us 
with the means of warmth, light, and life, there must have been 
a period during which the human mind had no other work but 
that of linguistic vegetation, the produce of which still supplies 
the stores of our grammars and dictionaries.”* 

Geologists will scarcely agree with him that the earth was 
ever absorbed, if that means exclusively occupied, in producing 
carboniferous vegetation ; but, letting that pass, we may fairly 
inquire what were the seeds from which the linguistic vegetation 
sprung, and it almost looks as if we should be driven back upon 
the answer which “the clever pleader” gave us, that rational 
language was gradually developed from emotional language,— 
that it grew out of those ejaculations and imitative cries which 
man shares in common with other animals, 

In one passage Professor Max Miiller tells us that if Mr. 
Darwin is right, then the great German philosopher, Kant, and 
all who follow him, will simply be out of court. It may seem, 
then, something too positive on his part when, in another pas- 
sage, he speaks of Kant’s great work, “The Criticism of Pure 
Reason,” as “a work which, in the onward stream of philosophic 
thought, has stood, and will stand for ever, like the rocks of 
Niagara.” Here, again, the geologist will tell him that the rocks 
of Niagara will certainly not stand for ever, unless the laws of 
friction and of aqueous and atmospheric action in general are to 
be altered in their favour. But supposing the philosophy of 
Kant to be an eternal verity, lasting, therefore, when the rocks 
of Niagara have been worn to powder, a great part of Darwin’s 
theory might still be maintained, the Professor himself being the 
judge, for he says,— 

“ Were we to accept the theory of evolution which traces the 
human mind back to the inner life of a molluse, we should even then 
be able to remain Kantians, in so far as it would be, even then, the 
eategory of causality that works in the mollusc, and makes it extend 
its tentacles towards the crumb of bread which has touched it, and 
has evoked in it a reflex action, a grasping after the prey. In this 
lowest form of animal life, therefore, the category of causality, if we 
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may use such a term, would show itself simply as conscious, or, at all 
events, as no longer involuntary, re-action ; in human life, it shows 
itself in the first glance of recognition that lights up the infant’s 
vacant stare.’’* 

To ordinary minds to speak of the category of causality work- 
ing in a mollusc, or working in a man, will seem equally unin- 
telligible modes of expression ; but whatever these may mean, 
since reflex actions can be excited in animals, and fragments of 
animals, without the will or knowledge of the patient, we cannot 
infer simply from the existence of such movements that the re- 
action is either conscious or voluntary. We have similar 
phenomena in vegetable irritability, well-known especially in 
the tribe of sensitive plants, without, it may safely be said, either 
consciousness or will. There may even be animals, such as 
sponges, in which all the actions necessary to their life aud sus- 
tenance are carried on without voluntary effort, and with a 
scarcely appreciable glimmer of consciousness. Here, then. at 
the outset, among the lowest members of the animal kingdom, 
we have the whole controversy at once before us. If reflex 
actions could never develop into voluntary and conscious actions, 
but must have been so by the work of original creation, or not 
at all, then, indeed, the theory of development, without further 
parley, is out of court. Between the unconscious and the con- 
scious the interval is surely as great as that between an animal 
which jabbers and an animal which talks. 

Some may be well pleased to take the issue in this form, 
feeling confident that we shall never be able to discover what the 
feelings of a sponge are, or whether its ancestors were absolutely 
without any. No doubt to many minds the sentiment of the 
French proverb will occur, “c’est le premier pas qui cofite,” but in 
reality each onward step is as difficult as the first, the develop- 
ment of higher powers of consciousness from the lower as difficult 
as the development of the lower from none at all. Yet it can 
scarcely be profound philosophy to say that these onward steps 
can never be taken because we do not understand how they can. 
How often must it be repeated that the theory of development 
seeks to explain what has actually come to pass in the world’s 
history, not why it has come to pass in that way rather than 
another! It is not a whit more reasonable to speak of it as a 
theory of creation without a Creator, than it would be for a man, 
who knows that he has passed through various embryonic and 
unconscious stages to the ripeness of perfect manhood, to say 
that he had attained to that state without having had any 
parents. Such a reasoner might, so far as we can see, prove 
that he had never been a baby at all by precisely the same 
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line of argument which is used to prove that man cannot have | 
descended from a mute animal. Substitute infants for animals 
in the language of Professor Max Miiller, and observe what the 
alteration will make him say: “ The rules of positive philosophy,” 
he will tell you, “forbid us to assert anything about their 
instincts or intellectual faculties. We may allow ourselves to be 
guided by our own fancies or by analogy, and we may guess and 
assert very plausibly many things about the inner life of infants; 
but however strong our own belief may be, the whole subject is 
transcendant, i.e, beyond the reach of positive knowledge ;” 
only we can “appeal to one palpable fact, viz, that whatever 
infants may do or not do, no znfant has ever spoken,” from 
which line of argument it seems we are to infer that no infant 
has ever developed into a man. 

Again, language, such as we speak, is founded on reason, 
reason meaning for philosophical purposes the faculty of forming 
and handling general concepts; and as that power manifests 
itself outwardly by articulate language only, we, as positive 
philosophers, have a right to say that enfants being devoid of 
the only tangible sign of reason which we know, viz., language, 


may by us be treated as irrational beings, irrational... . . “in 
the sense of devoid of the power of forming and handling general 
concepts.” 


But we all know that the apparently unconscious embryo 
does pass by certain gradations into the apparently conscious 
infant, and the apparently irrational infant into the reasoning 
man. Professor Max Miiller finds fault with the expression 
“insensible graduation.” He says it “is self contradictory,” that, 
“translated into English, it means graduation without graduation, 
degrees without degrees, or something which is at the same time 
perceptible and imperceptible.” “Exact science,” he affirms, 
“has nothing to do with insensible graduation.” “The admis- 
sion,” he maintains, “of this insensible graduation would elimi- 
nate, not only the difference between ape and man, but likewise 
between black and white, hot and cold, a high and a low note in 
music ; in fact it would do away,” he says, “ with the possibility 
of all exact and definite knowledge.” 

But what, we may ask, is the worth of exact and definite know- 
ledge unless it be true? We speak of the deepest black and 
the purest white and of many intermediate shades of grey, but 
it is easy at least to conceive that there may be innumerable 
gradations besides those to which we give names, which our 
senses with all available aids are not fine enough to distinguish; 
and these we should call insensible gradations.* Indeed, as it 
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seems to us, one would naturally use the above illustrations of 
black and white, hot and cold, high and low, to show how real 
differences of great importance may be gradually established 
by stages so small that, as far as human perception is concerned, 
we may have, not, as often in argument, a distinction without a 
difference, but a difference without, for us, the possibility of 
distinction. A white garment may gradually become black, 
and frozen water slowly pass to a temperature at boiling point, 
and in this way the difference may be eliminated between black 
and white,.hot and cold, just as the difference between ape and 
man may have been eliminated by the process of development. 
But in truth it is a faulty mode of expression to speak of the 
difference as eliminated in either case, for no one pretends that 
ape and man are actually alike, any more than they would pre- 
tend that ice and steam are of the same temperature, when 
arguing that one may be developed from the other. When the 
eloquent Professor maintains that, in a supposed series of beings 
intermediate between ape and man, the point where the animal 
ends and man begins could be determined with absvlute pre- 
cision, in that it would be coincident with the first formation of 
a general idea embodied in a general-term, he can scarcely per- 
ceive the full force of his own observation. He must, one 
would think, mean that at this point there would be a specific 
difference between the animal possessing a general term for a 
general concept and the animal without such a term. He must, 
we say, mean this, for the whole controversy turns on the ques- 
tion whether two such animals could stand to one another in 
the relationship of parent and child. But if he means this, 
what is there to prevent some one else from affirming that the 
possession or absence of a musical ear constitutes another spe- 
cific difference, and that either persons who can distinguish the 
tune of “God save the Queen ” are something more than human, 
or that those who cannot are something less? No savage ever 
wrote an opera or an oratorio, but it would be extremely arbi- 
trary to maintain on that account that the men who write them 
are a different species from the Fuegians and Andamaners. The » 
whole art and science of music itself has attained its present 
perfection through insensible gradations from beginnings which, 
if the figures of ancient instruments and the usages of the 
modern savage may be trusted, would have been regarded by 
Handel and Mozart as little better than atrocious noise and dis- 





sity the symbols ‘for vowel-sounds must be limited, but this must not be 
allowed to hide from us the fact that the sounds themselves are simply infinite, 
the passage from the one to the other of the few which have a special notation 
being by imperceptible gradations,” 
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cord. The point, moreover, at which the Professor separates the 
animal from man he defines as coincident with the outburst of 
a general idea. This is worthy of notice, because not only 
would the coincidence separate father and son into two distinct 
species, but it might just as well separate one and the same 
individual into two species, not otherwise than would be the case 
if a man by learning to read ceased to be a man and became a 
demigod. In fact, the coincidence in question lands us in this 
dilemma, that, either the human infant has general ideas with- 
out general terms to express them, which the learned Professor 
denies to be possible, or else, the human infant, as long as it is 
an infant is not human but only an animal, separated with 
absolute precision, by wanting the propriwm of rational language, 
from the species man. 

The acquisition of rational language has no doubt given to the 
human mind a gigantic superiority over that of every other 
animal, but this very superiority has been one of gradual acqui- 
sition, aided immensely by other acquisiticns which come more 
or less within the known period of history. Such are the arts 
of writing and printing, the applications of steam and electricity, 
nay, even algebra and road-making, since all of these have con- 
tributed to make the exceptional sagacity of individual men the 
common property of the whole race and its enduring heritage. 

The question is often asked why, if man was originally a mute 
animal, other creatures should so long have remained dumb, 
especially as dogs, apes, and elephants, have the beginnings of 
reason attributed to them no less than the supposed speechless 
ancestry of mankind. In answer to this it must be remembered 
that, compared with man’s whole career upon the earth, the 
time during which he has possessed articulate speech may be 
but a short period, and that the other animals may be at a 
less relative distance behind us than we are apt to suppose. 
Twenty thousand years hence, when dogs have learned to speak, 
but not yet learned to print, the orthodox philosophers of the 
day will contend that the fortress of printing “ stands untaken and 
unshaken on the very frontier between the animal kingdom and 
man,” and “still appeal to one palpable fact, that whatever ani- 
mals may do or not do, no animal has ever” printed. 

Ina deficiency of the power of generalizing, savage languages, 
as Dr. Farrar well shows (p. 177), from numerous authors, have 
that very peculiarity on which Professor Max Miiller-relies so 
much in regard to the mental faculties of the lower animals. 
Between the tribe which first acquired some feeble form of 
human language, and the anthropoid tribes nearest to it, there 
is no reason to suppose any great difference to have existed at 
the outset. But such difference as there was would be rapidly 
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increased in two ways: in the first place, the human bemg 
would improve and turn to various uses his new faculty, while 
the Simian, not having the faculty to begin with, would make 
no advance. In the second place the human tribe, with its 
improved means of combination, would be almost sure to stamp 
out its immediate inferiors, as being its most powerful rivals in 
the struggle for life. It would be in its power, it would be in its 
interest, to do so. Cuan the result be doubted atan early stage of 
civilization, seeing that in our own day the less cultured races of 
mankind are continually falling before the Anglo-Saxon over- 
flow, and thus making the distance between men and animals 
ever wider and wider? Practically language has been a weapon 
of war, an instrument for gaining the mastery. How little 
anxious men will have been in past days to impart it to other 
animals may be understood from what has happened in the 
parallel and analogous case of reading. Though a man incapable 
of reading is only half a man compared with his fellows who have 
that capacity, still it is only with serious misgivings and the greatest 
reluctance that the governing classes of our own country have 
been induced to concede education in this respect in any secure 
and substantial form to the classes beneath them. To substi- 
tute an instructed mind for a machine-like pair of hands was 
thought dangerous to the exigences of farm-labour and domestic 
service, and many religious and kindly persons, fully if uneon- 
sciously believing in the divine right of the upper ten thousand, 
would gladly find some expedient, if they could, by which the 
children of the poor might be taught how to read the Bible and 
Catechism, without learning how to read any other literature 
which can only make them “ uppish,” “above their places,” dis- 
contented with the state of life to which they have been called, 
and thorns in the sides of their “betters,” instead of obedient. 
machines, to work and work on without comment and without 
reproach, till they and their masters alike— 


“ Must in the ground be equal laid 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


Dr. Farrar closes his very interesting chapter on In terjections 
to which, aided by association of ideas, he attributes the begin- 
nings of language, with an allusion to the subject we have been 
discussing. After declaring that the divine secret of language 
lay completely revealed in the use of two or three despised 
“interjections,” he appends the following note :— 


“The objection, ‘Why, then, did not animals also discover lan- 
guage ?’ rises so often from the grave where it was long since buried 
and appears to be endowed with such inextinguishable vitality, that. 
we must again repeat that it was not the mere ——— of thea 
EE 
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vocal cries that enabled man to invent a language, but that, the Innate 
Idea of language being already in his mind by virtue of his divinely 
created organism, the possession of these natural sounds taught him 
how, and supplied him the materials wherewith, to develop the Idea 
into perfect speech.” 


It is a pity to confuse a scientific argument by the use of 
expressions either theological or simply rhetorical, and in either 
case inadmissible for the purpose in hand. If language were an 
express revelation, according to the old opinion which Dr. 
Farrar emphatically rejects, it would be appropriate to speak of 
it as a divine secret ; but being, as he admits, a human discovery, 
it is as little of a divine secret as printing or painting. His 
explanation, too, why man alone has developed speech is not a 
reason at all, but a theological opinion. Man, and animals 
below man, are alike organisms divinely created, alike in posses- 
sion of vocal-cries. To affirm that man alone developed speech 
because man alone had the innate idea of it implanted in his 
mind, is to provoke the question, How do you know that what 
you are saying istrue? It does not seem especially reverential to 
the Author of the Universe, that we should only fit in His agency, 
like that of a theatrical deus ex.machind, in those odd corners, 
and on those occasions where and when we find ourselves unable , 
to solve a scientific enigma. The old theory of mountain ranges 
was that they were soshaped when the foundations of the earth 
were laid by the Creative hand. The natural processes are now 
known of aqueous deposition, the massing together of organic 
remains, slow and gradual, or rapid but intermittent, upheavals, 
with concurrent atmospheric disintegration and waste. No one, 
therefore, any longer speaks in a scientific treatise of the divine 
secret of mountain formations; and we venture to think that the 
most pious among educated persons would be disgusted with a 
geologist, who, being asked to explain why some parts of the 
earth had been elevated into ranges of hills, while others remained 
level plains, should answer that the rise of a hill was due to the 
innate principle of elevation, residing in its constituent materials 
by virtue of their divinely created formation. Yet this innate 
principle of elevation would be as easy to assert and as difficult 
to disprove as Dr. Farrar’s innate idea of language. As scientific 
explanations they have this slight drawback to their value, that 
they explain nothing. Between this divinely implanted innateidea 
of language, prior to any actual form of speech, and Professor 
Max Miiller’s phonetic types existing, “as Plato would say, by 
nature, though with Plato we would add, that when we say by 
nature, we mean by the hand of God,” there seems but little to 
choose on the score of consistency, since both authors alike reject 
the miraculous origin of language. 
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Language may now be claimed as congenital to man—born 
with him ; but it is only congenital as a beard and moustache 
are congenital. Had the faculty been a special endowment, 
abruptly bestowed, instead of being, as we contend, the result 
of gradual development, there is no reason why an infant should 
not have received the power to speak as soon as it is born, just 
as a chicken begins to pick up food as soon as it emerges from 
the shell. How much odious squalling of babies would be 
saved! How much needless pain would be spared if the babies 
could communicate their sorrows and disgusts in some more 
intelligible manner than by cries and yells! But the theory of 
development makes it easy to understand the present state of 
affairs, For language, as an acquisition, would have reached its 
grand climacteric, not first in the minds and mouths of animals 
very young or newly born, but in those of the adult and mature. 
Then, like many other variations, it would have a tendency to 
be inherited at a corresponding age, and, in course of time, at 
successively earlier periods of life. This theory, be it remem- 
bered, of inheritance at corresponding ages, and then at ages 
earlier and earlier, is not invented here and now for the sake of 
the present argument. It was invented to account for ascer- 
tained facts in the development of crustaceans; and it must be 
admitted as at least a remarkable coincidence when the same 
theory will equally account for certain phases in the life-history 
of a shrimp, and for the fact that infants cannot speak, while 
both boys and men are able to do so. Some, very likely, will be 
ready to ask, why should not infants, too, have acquired this- 
useful faculty of speech by natural selection; as Professor 
Max Miller asks, why, on the principle of evolution, should not 
trees grow into the sky, and why should not birds fly up to the 
moon ; and endeavours to anticipate all excuses by the further 
question, why should they alone not possess the power of adapt- 
ing themselves to new environments? Questions of this sort 
almost drive one to despair, not of being able to maintain the 
disputed theory, but of making people apprehend its elements. 
By a tree growing up into the sky must be meant a tree growing 
up at least beyond the reach of our atmosphere, that is to say, 
a tree about thirty or forty miles high. Now, since according 
to evolutionist philosophers, it has taken all the millions of years 
which, as not only they, but many others maintain, have elapsed 
since life began upon the earth, to develop a tree like the Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, of some 450 feet at its greatest height, is it 
reasonable to pretend that according to their views there might 
just as well be trees forty miles high? It is on the theory of 
abrupt creation, and not on that of evolution, that you might 
expect these trees growing into the sky, and birds flying up to 
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the moon, or anything else you are pleased to fancy. That the 
time may come when children will be born with the faculty of 
speech developed, enabling them to learn at once a rational 
language, is easily conceivable. Other mental characteristics 
are sometimes developed, as the word precocious indicates, at a 
far earlier period of life than that to which they seem pro- 
perly to belong. The self-restraint of the young Jewish princes 
in their luxurious Babylonish captivity, the genius for command 
of the youthful Alexander, the sagacity of William Pitt, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three, are instances in 
poiot. The accidental circumstance that none of these men 
left children inheriting the early ripeness of great qualities, is 
sufficient to remind us how slow the process of evolution must 
be ; so slow that men are tempted to fancy it goes not on at all, 
but that the state of the world is ever in one stay, just as they 
are tempted to fancy that the rocks of Niagara will stand for 
ever, because they do not notice, year by year, or day by day, 
the slight successive diminutions of their bulk. 

To confirm the distinction drawn between rational and emo- 
tional language, reference is made to the phenomena of a certain 
disease of a particular part of the brain—a disease known as 
aphasia, which, physicians say, “ may induce partial or complete 
defect of intellectual language, and not cause corresponding 
defect of emotional or interjectional language.” Now Professor 
Ferrier, following up the researches of Hitzig and Fritsch, has 
recently been experimenting on the brains of various animals, 
and on that of the monkey among others, and “the part,” he 
tells us, “that appeared to be connected with the opening of 
the mouth and the movement of the tongue was homologous 
with the part affected in man in cases of aphasia.” This must 
surely be admitted again as at least a very curious coincidence, 
easily explicable, indeed, on the evolution theory, but not easily 
on any other. A certain intimate connexion between the organs 
of speech and a particular portion of the brain appears to be 
essential to man’s use of rational language. In the course of 
evolution, therefore, such a connexion would need to be es- 
tablished before rational language could be acquired ; and this 
very intermediate stage, where the connexion exists, although 
the further acquisition of speech has not yet been attained, is 
now presented to us in the monkey, a creature of all animals, 
beyond contradiction, in general appearance and physical con- 
- ditions, most closely similar to ourselves. 

A writer, who is far from being a Darwinian, tells us that 
among baboons— 

“The leaders have a mode of communicating their orders to their 
subordinates, and they again to those placed under them, in a curi- 
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ously varied language of intonations. Short and sharp barks, pro- 
longed howls, sudden screams, quick jabberings, and even gestures of 
Jimbs and person, are all used with singular rapidity, and repeated 
from one to the other. There was a system of military telegraphing, 
by means of attitudes and sounds, which was invented some time ago, 
and which really might have been copied from the baboons, so much 
do their natural tactics resemble the artificial inventions of mankind.” 


It is hard to see why language such as is here described, used 
for the purposes described, should be presumed incapable of 
development into the rational language of human beings. The 
author quoted, a well-known and very entertaining writer on 
natural history, deplores that such details should be used in 
favour of what he evidently considers a very objectionable 
theory, yet he cannot forbear to give his readers the following 
story as coming within the possibilities of Simian intelligence. 
An Oriental had a baboon which he taught to watch bis dinner 
during the process of cooking. Man has been defined as the 
only cooking animal, but the faithful creature soon learned to 
take a personal interest in this peculiarly human occupation. 
On one occasion a fowl was boiling in the pot. Curiosity 
prompted the removal of the lid. The pleasant odour that came 
forth suggested one little taste ; and taste followed taste, till by 
almost insensible gradations the fowl was picked quite clean. Then 
followed the stings of conscience, and dread of what would 
befall when the master came back for his dinner. Here was an 
exigency to tax the wit and resource of a Syrus or a Scapin! 
But a brilliant plan of campaign occurred to the baboon, a plan 
dependent partly on his own personal conformation and partly 
on the circumstances of the region in which he found himself. 
For the first, nature had provided him with a bright red patch 
ef colour, so that, by dint of rolling himself in the dust and 
adopting a certain posture, he wore the appearance of a stone 
with some raw meat on the top. For the second, in that locality 
numerous birds of prey are soon drawn together at the least 
scent of cooking. The savour of boiled chicken still gave 
fragrance to the air. The kites assembled after their wont, and, 
not making nice distinctions between flesh and fowl, stooped 
down to clutch, as they thought, that nice raw steak. But before 
they could achieve their object, the owner of that piece of flesh 
in good earnest clutched one of them, thrust it screaming into 
the pot, feathers and claws, and beak and all, shut down the lid, 
and tken, to use Mr. Wood’s own words, “ resumed its post of 
sentry with the placid ease that belongs to a conscience void of 
offence.” 

All this, however, would, as it seems, make no difference to 
Professor Max Miiller. He would still treat the baboon as an 
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irrational being—“ irrational,’ as ke says, “not in the sense of 
devoid of observation, shrewdness, calculation, presence of mind, 
reasoning in the sense of weighing, or even genius, but simply in 
the sense of devoid of the power of forming and handling 
general concepts.” Though why he denies this power to the 
baboon, and grants it to the deaf and dumb among mankind— 
why he should maintain in one essay that articulate language is 
“the only tangible sign of reason which we know,” and admit 
in another that “ language, in the usual sense of the word, is not 
the on!y organ of conceptual thought”’—does not appear to be 
explained, and is probably not capable of any valid explanation. 
Let us not, however, lead any one to mistake the attitude in 
which so distinguished a writer stands towards this and every 
other scientific inquiry. The question, he declares, is not whether 
the Darwinian opinion is monstrous, “ but simply and solely 
whether it is true.” When human beings in general take that 
standpoint in matters intellectual, and the corresponding stand- 
point in morality, so as no longer to square their opinions and 
actions with what for the moment seems agreeable and safe, but in 
all things to think and act in accordance with what they best know 
of truth and justice, with the uttermost disregard of consequences 
such as are often now deemed paramount to govern conviction 
and to guide the ways of life; when, as a race, men have learned 
that false thinking and base action, besides leading on the one 
to the other and each to each, are sure to be fraught with far 
more evil consequence than unswerving candour and mag- 
nanimity : when that time comes, though it can come but slowly, 
_ yet when it comes, the race of mankind, without therefore ceasing 
to be the race of mankind, will have made as grand a step in 
the process of development as that which separates the ingenuity 
of the most knavish ape from the logic and sweet-voiced elo- 
quence of Greece and Rome, and Germany and England. 
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[* 1823 were published, in a small octavo volume, “ Elia : 

Essays which have appeared under that signature in 
the London Magazine.” This attempt to denote both the 
author and his essays by the word Elia failed. The readers of 
these delightful compositions found their main charm to consist 
in a peculiar and fascinating vein of egotism. Neither Addison 
nor Montaigne had given indications of so novel and interesting 
a personality. Each essay clung to a centre as petals enfold the 
calyx, and for that centre a symbol must be found. Hence, in 
later editions, Charles Lamb’s first volume of essays became 
“The Essays of Elia,” and the familiar signature resumed its old 
place, though it could hardly have been foreseen by the author. 
This twofold divisicn of Lamb into his proper self and the 
visionary Elia has proved a fortunate chance for Lamb’s literary 
fame, and for the posterity to whom he left the rich bequest of his 
life and his writings. 

In literature, as elsewhere, first impressions count for much ; 
and whether the most prominent of an author’s productions, the 
one by which he is admitted, as it were, into the confidence of 
the general reader, is one-sided or many-sided, has one charac- 
teristic excellence or many, and reflects a part or the whole of 
the writer's mind, are weighty alternatives in the determination 
of literary fame. The most powerful of a man’s books does not 
necessarily give a true picture of his character in its most mul- 
tifarious aspect ; and yet the majority of desultory readers is apt 
to form its literary judgment on a solitary specimen of the 
author’s genius, and that the most striking one, having neither 
time nor inclination to collate it with the rest. This is a hazard 
which all authors more or less incur ; few escape it so fortunately 
as Charles Lamb. Lamb’s Essays are by far the most popularly 
read of his works, and they present on the whole the best portrait 
it would be possible to have of him within the compass of one 
book. Particulars of time and place, niceties of thought and 
action, historical accuracies even, are of little consequence in the 
first conception of a character or epoch; representative truth, 
that will by-and-by expand and thicken into substantial truth, 
is all that is required; and precisely this is supplied by the 
Essays of Elia. ‘The shadowy author of these well-nigh insoluble 
compounds of jest and earnest whom the reader summons to his 
side as Elia, is in every sense an honest ghost, and whoever reads 
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no further may assure himself that he has seen a true phantom 
of the “gentle Charles.” Further researches, even extending to 
the last scrap of Lamb’s published remains, well as they reward 
the searcher, only fill in the cutline, as the features in a sun 
picture grow distinct under exposure. Popular acquaintance is 
with the Elia of the Essays, and Lamb’s fame has benefited 
more by this than if he were principally known through any 
other of his works, through his biographers, or even through his 
correspondence. 

And readers of Lamb profit no less from this precession of his 
shadow. Most of them owe their first knowledge of him to the 
attraction of his shadow, and these reap a decided advantage 
from having approached the man through his maturest work. 
Even the highest lessons of his life, far outstepping any mere 
literary interest, become more eloquent when viewed as the 
stern parents of those dream-children, the Essays. For Lamb’s 
intimate associates—for acquaintance with him is something 
closer than converse with the dead—almost every sentence in the 
Essays carries a meaning, so that in reading them one conjures 
up, and that not only in the essentially autobiographical essays, 
the figure of the author in one or other of his many haunts, 
giving birth to just such a creature of the fancy, and linking it 
by the queerest chain of conceits to incidents and passages in his 
own life. 

But though the shadow Elia has a consistency, truth, and value 
of its own beyond the consistency, truth, and value of most 
first conceptions, everything is to be gained by tracking the 
shadow back to the substance, and learning from published 
works, and the writings of biographers, the length, breadth, and 
height of so excellent a piece of humanity. The pawns which 
move across the board do not all meet with the same vicissitudes ; 
and Charles Lamb’s outwardly uneventful life was an heroic 
one in a sense of the epithet rarely used, and to a degree still 
more rarely practised. 

The writer of an introductory sketch of Charles Lamb pre- 
fixed to a cheap edition of the “Essays of Elia,” begins the few 
pages allotted to him with a description of the “terrible 
domestic tragedy—which both shaped and coloured the whole 
after-life of the author”—the death of the invalid mother at the 
hands of poor Mary Lamb. This is, of course, a crude way of 
arresting popular attention, but it has its advantages. It is not 
only true that Lamb’s whole after-life was “shaped and coloured” 
by this occurrence, but it is also true that it affords the point of 
departure for all that was exceptionally noble in his character, 
the key to unlock this nobility, and the light in which his moral 
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excellences are most heightened, and his frailties excused. Al- 
though this may now rank as a truism, it was always so. For 
thirteen years at least after Charles Lamb’s death, the prin- 
cipal circumstance of his life, the one that moulded more than 
any other his character, and marked out for him the path of life 
he cheerfully and resolutely made his own, was a secret to all 
but a few intimate friends. This was of course inevitable, 
owing to Mary Lamb’s survival during that period ; but it must 
be taken into account in any attempt to exhibit Charles Lamb’s 
characteristics in the order in which they have been successively 
revealed by editors and biographers. 

Whether or not Lamb was quite so great a solecist in societyas 
he delights to paint himself,—whether or not he ever made a pun 
at a funeral, or was guilty of unseemly levity at a wedding, it is 
quite clear that there was nothing about him of the superior wisdom 
or even originality that attract casual attention. In a mixed 
company he was a mere ill-bred stammerer, and among strangers 
he was frowned down for his startlingly bad poems. A curious 
proof of Lamb’s insignificance to all but his friends, is supplied 
by the letter of a clergyman who wrote to Talfourd :— 

“ Thave no recollection of Lamb. There was a gentleman called Guy, 

to whom you once introduced me, and with whom I have occasionally 
interchanged nods for more than thirty years; but how is it that I 
never met Mr. Lamb? If I was ever introduced to him, I wonder 
that we never came in contact during my residence of ten years in 
Edmonton.” ; 
The explanation being that Mr. Guy was Mr. Lamb, Guy being 
Lamb’s early nickname. As regards literary fame, it may be 
safely said that Charles Lamb had but little of this in his life- 
time. The “Tales from Shakspeare,” and “Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,” joint compositions of brother and sister, ran compara- 
tively quickly into a considerable number of editions; the 
“Essays of Elia” too were republished ten years after their first 
appearance, and about a year before the author’s death ; but, with 
these exceptions, Lamb did not live to see editions of his works 
multiplying, or profit or reputation accruing from them. He 
has somewh®re playfully called himself the publisher's ruin. 
Since his death the Essays have proved an inexhaustible mine, 
and the collected works have arrived at least at a seventh 
edition. 

Charles Lamb died in December, 1834, and left his sister 
Mary, the sole surviving member of the family, to be supported 
till her death by a handsome annuity from her brother's old 
desk-masters. There is something significant in the terms in 
which this honourable treatment of the worse than invalid are 
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referred to. She was pensioned as if she had been Charles's 
wife. We who have the whole life of these two before us with- 
out reserve, can go beyond the authorities at the India House, 
and say that she was more than a wife, and he more than a hus- 
band. 

Mary Lamb was under formal treatment at the time of her 
brother’s death, and the necessity for some sort of restraint 
seems to have continued to the day of her death. This must 
not however give us a false idea of her condition. She was sane 
enough to visit her friends and be visited by them, and to retain 
an interest in what passed around her. Mr. William Carew 
Hazlitt, in a book* to which further reference will be made, 
relates a curious anecdote about her in 1843, half humorous, half 
pathetic ; and from “Crabb Robinson’s Diary,” not to mention 
other sources, we learn that her existence was not one of mere pas- 
sive endurance. Whilst she was thus not only bodily but spiritually 
among them, those who held the secret of her early life were 
duly reticent about it ; and as to have broached in any way the 
subject of Charles’s insanity during his sister’s lifetime might 
have launched the whole story upon the world, such notices of 
Lamb as followed his quiet death at Edmonton were, it appears, 
= as to what may be called the governing incident of his 
ife. 

This serious but unavoidable defect was still more marked in 
Serjeant Talfourd’s first biography.t From the sketch of 
Lamb’s life had to be excluded its main episode, and the whole 
of it was treated so as to contain no hint to the general reader of 
any omissions. Of still greater consequence were the gaps left 
in the early correspondence by the necessary exclusion of a large 
body of letters containing references to the change in Charles’s 
life subsequent to his mother’s death, and the unavoidable muti- 
lation of many others that might have aroused suspicion. Thus 
imperfectly was Lamb shown to the world during his sister's 
lifetime. Talfourd himself, one would suppose, must have felt 
the unsatisfactory nature of a work carried out under these con- 
ditions. We do not, however, find any acknowledgment of this 
in the preface to the Final Memorials,} with whic, after Mary 
Lamb's death, he completed his task. This leads us to the con- 





* “Charles and Mary Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains. Now first 
collected, with Reminiscences and Notes.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. Chatto and 
Windus. 1874. 

+ “The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life.” By Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Exeeutors. 2 vols. 18387. 

f “Vinal Memorials of Charles Lamb: consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of some of his Companions.” By Thomas Noon 
Talfourd, one of his Executors, 2 vols. 1848S. ; 
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clusion that the biographer thought his friend’s character complete 
in death as in life, without any overt consideration of the family 
malady and its consequences. He speaks as if he alluded to 
these subjects only under compunction. On another point 
Talfourd fell into an inexcusable error of judgment. Where he 
found strong expletives, and what seemed to him objectionable 
expressions among his friend’s writings, he thought to mend 
matters, and present Lamb in a more fastidious dress, by garbling 
the text with an unscrupulous freedom that reminds us of the 
old commentators ; and to justify this liberty Talfourd could not 
plead, as we learn from many independent sources, that Lamb’s 
writings belied his habitual manner and conversation. Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt attacks Talfourd unsparingly on this point, and every one 
will agree with him ; but in proceeding to enlarge on the general 
want of affinity between Lamb and biographers, he has stumbled 
himself into a curious nest of editorial blunders, Lamb, he says, 
did not enjoy “the complete or unreserved sympathy either of 
Talfourd or of Mr. Procter.” “Even while he lived, Lamb 
represented an almost extinct type; his social tastes and sym- 
pathies were chiefly with the generation which had passed away 
before he met Talfourd or Procter. .:... His heart was only 
half with an age which scarcely so much as half understood him. 
He was very possibly more than semi-serious when he once 
said, in a letter to a friend, ‘ Hang the age! I will write for 
posterity ! Now “hang” is Talfourd’s emendation for “damn,” 
and “ posterity” a gratuitous substitution on Mr. Hazlitt’s part 
for “antiquity.” Nor does it strengthen Mr. Hazlitt’s argument 
to find that this quotation in its unemended form occurs in a 
letter to Mr. Procter, one of the very biographers with whom, it 
is urged, Lamb had nothing in common. 

The passage containing this editorial mishap is quoted prin- 
cipally for the sake of questioning its accuracy. On the most 
cursory view of Charles Lamb, the question occurs, can a man 
who entered so heartily into the pleasures of life, who so reso- 
lutely put care and anxiety away from him, be said to have 
misunderstood his age and been misunderstood of it? Mr. Haz- 
litt’s verdict must not be taken on this point without considerable 
modification : still more unwilling are we to accept his sweeping 
detraction of the services of Talfourd and Mr. Procter as 
biographers. Mr. Hazlitt denies them in general terms the 
necessary qualifications for their task—sympathy and intimate 
relationship with the man they undertook to describe. But this 
is not the opinion most would form from Lamb's extant letters 
to these men; Talfourd, whom Lamb befriended in his earliest 
literary career, introduced to Wordsworth as his “one admirer,” 
dined with on the last occasion of his dining anywhere, and 
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appointed his executor, with charge over Mary Lamb and Isola ; 
Procter, who, under his familiar signature of Barry Cornwall, is 
repeatedly alluded to in terms of more than friendship, who was 
present at that last dinner party, and whose name was on Lamb’s 
tongue in death. But for Talfourd’s cardinal mistake of tamper- 
ing with the text, we remain of opinion that he did his work 
judiciously, and that he and Procter together have given us a 
portrait of Lamb in which no feature of importance is wanting. 
To two specific charges Mr. Hazlitt brings against them we shall 
allude to by-and-by. 

Talfourd’s difficulties in 1837 were not confined to the neces- 
sity under which he found himself of suppressing all reference to 
the insanity of the Lambs and its consequences. Charles Lamb’s 
letters contained mention of living persons in the writer’s usual 
outspoken style. These letters, although it may safely be said 
that there is not a really ill-natured word in any one of them, 
had to be withheld from publication. It was especially so with 
reference to Wordsworth, friend alike of Lamb and his biographer, 
and Talfourd was no less under restraint in this respect when 
Mary Lamb’s death enabled him to speak more reservedly of other 
matters. He seems accordingly to have consulted Lamb’s friends 
as to the advisability of a further publication. If we are to accept 
a statement in “Crabb Robinson’s Diary,” there seems to have 
been some hesitation on this point.* Fortunately wiser counsels 
prevailed, and the Final Memorials were issued, explaining for 
the first time (with the exception of an account published a few 
months before in the British Quarterly) the episode of 1796. 
Still correspondence was held backt and allusions suppressed ; 
and still the same prudery was shown in docking Lamb’s 
inelegant phraseology. 

Some years previously Talfourd had edited a tolerably complete 
collection of Lamb’s Prose and Poetry,} and with this and the 
two volumes of letters already referred to, his principal labours 
as an editor and biographer ceased. By additions and re-pub- 
lications the form of these books were slightly altered, and finally 
all three were combived into one large octavo volume, published 
in 1859, which omitted only, of what had at that time been 





* “Talfourd has doubted whether it is right to give publicity to these 
letters [the letters to Coleridge containing allusions to Mr. Lamb’s death, 
and necessitating an explanation on the part of the editor]. Ihave given a 
strong affirmative opinion.” H. Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 

+ “Called on Talfourd ” (Feb. 8th, 1848), ‘and gave him all those letters 
of Lamb to Wordsworth, &c., which I thought might, without giving offence, 
be printed.” H. Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 

t ‘‘The Works of Charles Lamb: with Sketches of his Life.” By T. N. 
Talfourd. 1 vol., portrait and frontispiece. 1840. 
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brought to light, “Mrs. Leicester's School,” the “Tales from 
Shakspeare,” and the “‘ Adventures of Ulysses.” 

In 1864 Mr. J. E. Babson, of Chelsea, U.S, edited Fliana— 
a series of uncollected writings from various sources. This 
collection was svon after published in England, and is still in 
print, being now sold bound up with the two series of Elian 
Essays. Besides some letters in print elsewhere, and some before 
unpublished “Eliana,” it contained about thirty essays and sketches 
rescued from the pages of various periodicals, of which several, 
such as “John Kemble and Godwin’s Tragedy of Antonio,” 
“Charles Lamb’s Autobiography,” “ Elia on the Confessions of 
a Drunkard,” and “The Character of late Elia, by a friend,” 
(the preface to the “ Last Essays” only consists of a portion of 
this) can only have been passed over by Talfourd through inad- 
vertence. 

Almost all abound in Elian touches well worth preservation, 
but the four specified have a peculiar autobiographical value. 
Mr. Babson’s diligence did not end here; he included in his 
collection—* The Pawnbroker’s Daughter,” a farce of greater 
intrinsic importance than the better known “ Mr. H » “The 
Adventures of Ulysses,” and six tales, three of which composed 
Charles Lamb's contributions to his sister's early volume, “ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School.” 

In 1866-7 were published memoirs or monographs on Charles 
Lamb, by Percy Fitzgerald,* Barry Coruwall+ (B. W. Procter), 
and Thomas Craddock. Were not Barry Cornwall’s delightful 
memoir too well known to need recommendation, it would be 
impossible to pass it by with a bare enumeration. Mr. Hazlitt, 
who (rightly) accuses Talfourd of “ literary falsification, by which 
I mean the garbling of letters,” imputes to Mr. Procter “ moral 
falsification, by which I intend the distortion of biographical 
facts.” Some items of this serious charge will be discussed later, 
but even admitting a ground for it, is such harsh language as 
this, which Mr. Hazlitt nowhere in any way palliates, due to a 
veteran author some ten years older than the century ? Mr. Proc- 
ter, let us admit, writing in his seventy-seventh year of a friend 
who died thirty years before, preferred, without having recourse 
to suppression or conscious misstatement, to place the beauties of 
that friend’s character in a stronger light than its blemishes, 
allowed that Lamb drank to excess, but pleaded an excuse, and 
was not careful to tell us that he indulged in what would now be 











* “Charles Lamb: His Friends, his Haunts, his Books.” By Percy 
Fitzgerald. 1866. * 
¢ “Charles Lamb: a Memoir.” ‘By Barry Cornwall. 1866. 
t “Charles Lamb.” By Thomas Craddock. 1867. 
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considered an impolite licence of speech. Mr. Hazlitt thinks 
this a sufficient occasion to accuse him of “ half-heartedness, 
egotism, effeminate prudery,” and “a solicitude to exhibit the 
man in as elegant an aspect as might be, for fear the world 
should be scandalized at the notion of gentlemen of position 
associating on intimate terms with a person who quaffed porter 
out of a pewter pot, and interlarded his discourse with profane 
expressions.” There is a vindictiveness about this (aud the same 
tone is adopted again on p. 203) that cutsteps the courtesy of a 
critic. 

Mr. Craddock’s Essay deserves more attention than it has 
received. Charles Lamb’s literary style is so curious a blending 
of old and new that it almost eludes critical canons; the 
originality of his talent is, at all events, such as to make com- 
parative criticism difficult. Mr. Craddock’s comparisons are not 
ingenious only ; more successfully than any previous criticisms 
they bring into prominence Lamb’s chief literary characteristics, 
and the threads of his history discoverable in many books are 
well handled within a conveniently short compass. This essay, 
unnoticed, so far as we are aware, by the press, is for the present 
withdrawn from circulation. 

In 1868 appeared the first instalment of Moxon’s Edition of 
Lamb’s Works in four volumes, and its publication was attended 
by an author and publisher quarrel to which, as it does not 
redound to the particular credit of anybody, it is only necessary 
to make brief allusion. In the Athencewm for November, 1867, 
passim, and in the preface to Mr. Hazlitt’s “Charles and Mary 
Lamb,” it will be found described at length. The publishers, stimu- 
lated probably by Mr. Babson’s enterprise across the Atlantic, 
determined to issue a new edition of Lamb, containing every- 
thing worth printing that had been up to that date recovered, 
with the important emendation that all letters and other writings 
were to be derived where possible in their integrity from the 
original text. Mr. Carew Hazlitt was chosen as editor, but in 
course of time Mr. G. A. Sala succeeded to the office, and the 
first volume of the edition was advertised and appeared with a 
prefatory essay from Mr. Sala on the Life and Genius of Lamb. 
Of this essay the less said the better; it is not to be bought now, 
and is not worth buying. 

A critic in the Atlantic Monthly has called it “a masterpiece 
of digressive skill and ingenuity.” 

Ultimately this introduction was withdrawn, and an article by 
Mr. Thomas Purnell, incorporating the recollections of “ Isola” 
(Mrs. Moxon), Lamb’s adopted daughter, took its place. Mr. 
Purnell, says the same critic, “ prattles pleasantly of E’ia, and 
has something like a right idea of his great and peculiar merits.” 
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He does this, and something more; he makes the observation 
that Lamb, “although intellectually and politically on the other 
side, was essentially a Tory of the Tories in feeling.” This one 
sentence not only embodies a truth as to Lamb’s nature, but 
throws out the valuable suggestion that in the person of Lamb 
may be studied a Toryism very different from the same article 
adulterated by party ties and forms. 

A note to this essay may be here quoted, because the episode 
therein narrated contains in miniature the life of Charles and 
Mary Lamb from their mother’s death ;— 


“Emma Isola, during the whole period of her residence with the 
Lambs, was completely ignorant of the terrible event. One night 
Charles and Mary Lamb and herself were seated at table. ‘The con- 
versation turned on the elder Lamb, when Miss Isola asked why she 
never heard mention of the mother.. Mary thereupon uttered a sharp, 
piercing cry, for which Charles playfully and laughingly rebuked her ; 
but he made no allusion to the cause.” 

Mr. Purnell might have said that in that “sharp, piercing 
cry,” and in Charles’s laugh, breathed the spirit of their whole 
existence. 

The four volumes, after such odd editorial handling, were 
finally completed in 1870. Mr. Hazlitt, who seems to have had 
as much share in their production as anybody, says :—“ The 
original MSS. have been consulted in every case where access to 
them was feasible, and I am happy to be able to say that I know 
of very few exceptions.” 

The Atlantic Monthly for June, 1871, contained a review of 
the new edition, by Mr. J. S. Babson, the critic already quoted, 
and the painstaking editor of “Eliana.” His verdict is plain : 
“Unquestionably this edition is a disgrace to its publishers, and 
an insult to the memory of Lamb.” Au old writing-master’s 
copy used to say, “It is no great merit to spell well; it isa 
great defect to do it incorrectly.” 

After so long a delay peculiar facilities were open to the 
publishers for a new edition of Lamb, emending and re-con- 
structing Talfourd’s. Although it would have been no great 
merit for such an edition to be free from ordinary blemishes, it 
is sadly disappointing to find it marked by slovenliness and 
inaccuracy enough to provoke deservedly the strong criticism 
quoted above. 

Independently of editorial mistakes such as the assertion by 
inference that Ainsworth wrote his “ Guy Fawkes” when he was 
six years old, which a man of ordinary literary sagacity, not to 
say knowledge, would have avoided, we find some lines by Cary, 
the translator of Dante, attributed in an indistinct way to 
Lamb. Lamb’s verses on his mother’s death inserted twice over, 
[Vol. CII. No. CCII.]—New Series, Vol. XLVI. No. Il FF 
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and six or seven poems by Mary Lamb, in former editions, 
and on Lamb’s own authority, always assigned to the sister, 
handed over to Charles. With blunders like these, of the first 
magnitude, amounting to twelve in all, tefore us, for the careful 
exposure of which we are much indebted to Mr. Babson, what 
can be said of that part of the work the accuracy of which is 
not so easily determined? To judge by what is apparent, there 
is no warrant that the part of the work less-open to inspection 
has been performed carefully and satisfactorily ; and there is at 
least an @ priori probability that with more opportunities of 
comparison, more mistakes would be revealed, and we should be 
forced to say that an unfortunate combination of circumstances 
attending its birth had sufficed to ruin what should have been 
a final and complete edition of the works of Charles Lamb. 
These are reasons why such a standard edition should have taken 
a different shape to the one actually assumed, but these we shall 
defer till we have spoken of Mr. Hazlitt’s book of the present 
year. 
, Moxon’s four-volume edition reproduced, or professed to re- 
produce, Lamb’s original text throughout. Talfourd’s over-nice 
interpolations were weeded out ; names inserted which in the 
lifetimes of the individuals referred to had been only indicated by 
initials, and sometimes by false initials; and whole letters, as well as 
essays and poems, were admitted which had been previously with- 
held or unknown. But the additions thus made were by no means 
as complete as ordinary diligence would have made them. At 
all events, if no blame in this respect attaches to either editor 
or publisher, it is singular that letters and miscellaneous fragments 
should have been omitted in sufficient numbers to call so soon 
for a volume of waifs and strays, gleanings after the gleaners, as 
Mr. Hazlitt calls his collection.* The enumeration of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s services in this respect must unfortunately be accom- 
panied by reference to his own strange inaccuracies. It is a 
pity to criticise harshly what is in many respects a valuable 
book, but the pity is greater that publishers could be found to 
undertake so faulty a compilation. 

First in the collection stands what the editor has called 
* Lamb-Stoddart ” correspondence. These letters from Mary 
Lamb to the future wife of Hazlitt, the critic, give us a more 
intimate view of the home-life of the Lambs before they obtained 
a competence, and a muderate share of fame, and of the character 
of Mary Lamb, than either Talfourd’s or Barry Cornwall’s 
memorials supply. They give what Mr. Hazlitt has happily 





%* Charles and Mary Lamb: Poems, Letters, and Remains. Now first col- 
lected, with Reminiscences and Notes.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. 1874. 
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cailed a Rembrandtish picture of the Lamb household, and 
especially of the habits of that most sterling and worthiest of old 
maids, Mary Lamb. Lamb’s solicitude for his sister is pretty 
well known ; her care for him, balf indulgent, half restrictive, 
and withal full of tenderness and sympathy, shines here, 
delicately guised as it was likely to be in the sister’s own letters, 
The homeliness of the whole scene, even including the ill-spelling 
which Mr. Hazlitt religiously preserves, heightens its charm. 
On one occasion Mary Lamb writes:—“I have been busy 
makeing waiskoats, and plotting new work to succeed the 
Tales, as yet I have not hit upon anything to my mind.” On 
an occasion when Miss Stoddart’s brother seems to have been 
opposed to her marriage, Mary Lamb writes :—“ We would not 
quarrel unnecessarily with your brother,’ but she adds with 
genuine warmth, “ let there be a clear necessity shown, and we 
will quarrel with anybody’s brother.” And further on in the 
same letter: “ Next to the pleasure of being married, is the 
pleasure of making or helping marriage forward.’ Elsewhere, 
in a letter mainly occupied with discussing whether as Miss 
Stoddart’s bridesmaid Mary Lamb should wear the silk Manning 
had sent from China, or “the gown you sprigged for me,” occurs 
a sentence equally characteristic and touching. “ Having never 
had any presents from gentlemen in my young days, I highly 
prize all they now give me, thinking my latter days are 
better than my former.” These few specimens will serve to 
show the peculiar interest of the Lamb-Stoddart letters, an 
mterest which Mr. Hazlitt himself fully appreciates, for ne has 
published the greater part of them twice before. Here, however, 
we are informed, “ for the first time they are printed entire from 
the originals.” 

This series is followed by twenty-two “poems for children,” 
by Mary Lamb, the reason for the publication of which is not 
obvious. In 1872 they were issued with ten others by the same 
author, and six by Charles Lamb, in a small volume still in 
print.* This section of the book ends with “ Recollections of 
the Lambs,” an article by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, reprinted from 
the National Magazine, and even better worth preserving than 
a paper from the same hand in a recent number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. A section, entitled “ New Illustrations 
of the Life and Character of Charles Lamb,” occupies the next 
hundred pages, followed by ninety pages of “inedited remains,” 
and two appendices. 

These ninety pages probably afford a unique specimen of the 





* “Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb.” Edited and pre- 
faced by Richard Herne Shepherd. 1872. 
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carelessness of a modern editor. Nothing can exceed Mr. Haz- 
litt’s severity on the failures of others, but with the sins of his 
predecessors before him he has fallen into worse himself. Only 
seven poems are given as inedited, and yet one, “The Christ- 
ening,” was collected and edited even by Talfourd. Four 
or five verbal discrepancies between the texts afford some 
excuse for reprinting it, but Mr. Hazlitt does not notice these, 
and himself makes an obvious misprint in the second line. As 


to the letters, a casual perusal shows that out of a total of some- - 


thing over forty, eleven appeared in what from the confusion of 
its editors we have preferred to call Moxon’s Edition, and five 
others not only in this but in the earlier “Eliana.” Of these 
sixteen letters, fifteen are reprinted from the latest authoritative 
editions, without cause alleged or implied. The sixteenth is ap- 
parently inserted to give Mr. Hazlitt an opportunity of making 
the profound observation that he has been “assured that those 


* only who were living fifty or sixty years ago, and who now half 


belong in spirit to the last generation, can form any adequate 
conception of the state of this country during the fifteen or 
twenty years which preceded the first Reform Bill.” Besides 
the sixteen letters thus wrongly described as “ inedited,” a few, 
which are collected from various printed sources, serve to diminish 
in bulk what at first sight appears the very considerable fruits of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s industry. 

Our editor has, however, stumbled unawares upon a piece of 
intelligence that is worth something. In the Ollier edition of 
Lamb’s works, the “two slight crown octavos,” published in 1818, 
was printed “The Witch,” there described as “a dramatic frag- 
ment of the seventeenth century.” Mr. Hazlitt prints this 
poem without substantial variation in a letter to Southey, from 
which it appears that this fragment originally formed part of the 
tragedy of “John Woodvill,” and was cut out perhaps when 
Lamb sent in his play a second time to Kemble, published sepa- 
rately at a later date. The personages in “The Witch” are an 
“old servant in the family of Sir Francis Fairford,” and a 
stranger; these are represented in the original by Sandford and 
Margaret. In his “Life” Talfourd says:—“He seems also to 
have sent to Southey about this time the solemnly fantastic poem 
of ‘The Witch,” but has no inkling that it was at that time a 
fragment of “John Woodvill,” and had yet to be transformed by 
the alteration of a phrase or two into a distinct poem, before it 
took a distinct title. Curiously enough, Mr. Hazlitt gives no hint 
of being aware of his discovery. 

By way of concluding the “inedited remains,’ 


? 


are printed 


“ Recollections of a late Royal Academician.” The recovery of 
this characteristic and interesting article from the pages of the 
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Englishman's Magazine was a feather in the cap of whoever 
was respunsible for Moxon’s Edition; it was one of the few 
papers of any value that escaped the editor of “Eliana.” Under 
these circumstances it is surprising to find it paraded afresh as a 
virgin product of Lamb’s pen. A curious error, by which in 
Moxon’s Edition the academician in question is described as 
James instead of George Dawe, is perpetuated in Mr. Hazlitt’s 
volume ; and this points to the conclusion that article and note 
alike are adopted from Moxon’s Edition. Altogether this is one 
of the most singular collections of “inedited remains” that 
critic ever met with. 

The second of Mr. Hazlitt’s appendices comprises matter of 
some consequence—a series of letters from Charles Lamb to 
Thomas Allsop, covering a period from 1819, when the acquain- 
tance began, to the year of Lamb’s death. These letters or 
“notelets” rather, are reprinted from Harper’s New York 
Magazine. Individually they are not significant of much, but 
collectively they stretch the growth of what seems to have been 
a cordial friendship between the two men,—genuine kindness on 
Mr. Allsop’s side wel] appreciated .by its recipient. Thomas 
Allsop was Coleridge’s friend as well as Lamb’s, and is better 
known as having published some reminiscences of him,* in 
which several pages are devoted to recollections of Lamb. 

Thus far as Mr. Hazlitt’s editorship, but from passages in his 
preface, and in the “ New Illustrations of the Life and Character 
of Charles Lamb,” he has claims to notice as a biographer. 
Where so much has been written in both a systematic and a 
desultory way towards a right understanding of the facts of 
Lamb’s life and his literary history, it required some ingenuity 
to collect and arrange afresh such scattered material as was 
hitherto unappropriated. Mr. Hazlitt has acquitted himself 
with a certain amount of success, though the very ingenuity 
of some of his theories renders them “suspect.” As early 
as on the fourth page of his “New Illusirations” he hazards 
a curious conjecture. In discussing Lamb’s parentage he 
says: —“The truth seems to have been then, that Mr. Lamb 
(the elder) was a native of Lincoln, born in a lowly station— 
probably from a hint in Elia, a shepherd on the neighbouring 
hills.” ‘The hint referred to occurs in the essay on “ Blakes- 
moor in H—shire.” “And what if my ancestor at that date 
(two centuries back) was some Dameetas feeding flocks, not 
his own, upon the hills of Lincoln” If Elia’s authority is 
to be accepted upon this point, why not accept it in its 





* «Lile and Letters of S. T. — By Thomas Allsop. 1837. 
id. 
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integrity, and deduce from this passage that some remote 
ancestor, not Mr. Lamb himself, was a Lincolnshire shepherd ? 
And what, it may fairly be argued, is the probability that a 
Lincolnshire farm-labourer would on migrating to the town be- 
come a poet, and a bencher’s clerk and factotum, solving knotty 
points of iaw for his master, as the Elian description of Mr. 
Lamb (the elder) runs? But if it is wanted, tolerably convincing 


evidence that the “ Dameetus” allusion is merely a play upon. 


Lamb's patronymic, is supplied by his sonnet on “Tne Family 
Name.” ' 
“ What reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 

Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 

Without reproach? We trace our stream no higher ; 

And I, a childless man, may end the same, 

Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 

Received thee first amid the merry mocks 

And arch allusions of his fellow swains.” 


The point is not worth referring to at all, except as charac- 
teristic of Mr. Hazlitt’s mood of wild hypothesis. James White, 
the author of the “ Falstaff Letters,” the Jem White of the essay 
on Chimney Sweeps, was an associate of Lamb’s earliest. days, of 
whom and of whose “ Letters” we do not hear enough. That 
Lamb had a keen appreciation of his friend’s peculiar humour, 
and lost ro opportunity of recommending his book for favour- 
able notice, is about the limit of our knowledge. Mr. Hazlitt, 
however, goes further, and raises the hypothesis that Lamb had 
a considerable share in the production of the “ Falstaff Letters,” 
and confirmsit by producing an “inedited” letter from Mr. Gutch, 
Lamb's schoolfellow, to Dr. Bliss. This letter describes White, 
“familiarly called ‘Sir John,’” as having personated Falstaff at 
@ masquerade “in a dress borrowed from the wardrobe of Covent 
Garden Theatre, through the kindness of Fawcett, the comedian.” 
Some of the company present, “ with much ill-will, procured a 
rope, and held it across the room (at the Pantheon, in Oxford 
Street), and White was obliged to take a leap over the rope to 
escape being thrown down. The exertion he underwent by this 
interruption, added to the weight of his dress, injured his health 
for some days afterwards. We were at this time in the habit 
of meeting at the ‘ Feathers,’ in Hand Court, Holborn, to drink 
nips of Burton ale, as they called it. One of our friends, who 
was particularly fond of the beverage, was called ‘ Nipperkin.’” 
As to the Letters, Mr. Gutch says they “ were the production of 
my old schoolfellow, James White, with incidental hints and 
corrections by another schoolfellow, Charles Lamb.” Advancing 
beyond this admission of “hints and corrections,” Mr, Hazlitt 
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suggests that Lamb imbibed his love of Shakspeare from his 
friend White. But far from this, we have Lamb’s own state- 
ment that the reverse was the case. It is contained in a review 
of the Letters in the Laaminer for September 5th, 1819, signed, 
as others of Lamb’s contributions to that paper were, with four 
stars. Barry Cornwail mentions this review in his Memoir as 
having appeared after White's death, but the review itself seems 
to have escaped notice hitherto. Independently of the signature 
(* * * *), and Barry Cornwall’s evidence, the internal evidence of 
style places its authorship beyond dispute. ‘“ We remetber,” 
says Lamb, “when the inspiration came upon him (White) ; 
when the plays of ‘Henry the Fourth’ were first put into his 
hands. We think at our recommendation he read them, rather 
late in life, though still he was but a youth. He may have 
forgotten, but we cannot, the pleasant evenings which ensued at 
the ‘ Boar's Head’ (as we called our tavern, though in reality 
the sign was not that, nor the street Eastcheap, for that honoured 
place of resort has long since passed away) when over our pottle 
of sherris he would talk you nothing but pure Falstaff the 
long evening through....... Those evenings have long since 
passed away, and nothing comparable to them has come in their 
stead, or can come. ‘ We have heard the chimes at midnight.’ ” 
Pace Barry Cornwall, this review must have been written in 
White’s lifetime, and this also agrees with a statement in Mr. 
Gutch’s letter that he died in 1822. Such a statement as to the 
Falstaff plays, if made in White’s lifetime, disposes pretty satis- 
factorily of Lamb’s conjectured obligations to his friend. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s next theory, in which he finds an origin for the 
“ Dissertation on Roast Pig” in an Italian poem entitled “ The 
Praises of the Pig,” a copy of which was in Lamb’s possession, 
seems to amount to a genuine discovery ; but an opportunity of 
judging between the parallel passages and expressions on which 
this decision is based, would have relieved the reader of the 
responsibility of taking Mr. Hazlitt’s critical acumen on trust. 
Beyond the Roast Pig episode the current of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
ingenuity slackens, and but for the interpretation of Lamb’s. 
Alice W——n as Alice Winn, transferred to this volume from 
the pages of Macmillan, there are no conjectures in the re- 
maining pages to which we need allude. 

As for Mr. Hazlitt’s worst blunders, and his many remarks of 
doubtful propriety, it would be out of place here to correct or 
discuss them at length. Criticism of criticism is at best tedious, 
and that is essentially the case where the criticism in the first 
instance is wire-drawn. ‘To do these “ New Illustrations” brief 
justice, if that large proportion of the notes containing errors, com- 
plimentary remarks upon previous editors, and irrelevant allusions 
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to what has been rather summarily designated the “ tribe Hazlitt,” 
were omitted, and a few passages expunged from the text that are 
open to objection on the score of discourtesy and egotism, the 
Illustrations might then be worth printing in the large-paper 
edition of which the publishers speak. 

Allusion has already been made to Mr. Hazlitt’s charge of 
misrepresentation against Lamb’s previous biographers. His 
attack is made with a vehemence that makes it worth while 
indicating the line of defence that may be adopted on behalf of 
these authors, and especially on behalf of the veteran poet whose 
work is principally impugned. Talfourd’s “literary falsification” 
deserves all rebuke ; his other faults may find some excuse in the 
necessity laid upon him of exhibiting Lamb successively in two 
distinct aspects. Mr. Procter’s “moral falsification” consists 
according to his critic in suppressing the fact that Lamb drank 
to excess, and habitually used the sort of language which 
Talfourd chose to alter or suppress. Another point raised by 

_ Mr. Hazlitt is the mental condition of Lamb during the months 
preceding his death. Mr. Procter says:—“It is not true that 
he was ever deranged, or subjected to any restraint, shortly before 
hisdeath. There never was the least symptom of mental distur- 
bance in him, after the time (1795-6) when he was placed for a 
few weeks in Hoxton Asylum, to allay a little nervous irritation.” 
Mr. S. C. Hall makes a contrary assertion; but Mr. Purnell 
who, we may suppose, obtained his biographical facts from 
Mrs. Moxon, alludes to Mary’s indisposition at this time, but 
not to Charles’s. On the whole this is a question of facts, and 
we can conceive no reason why Mr. Procter should have willingly 
mistaken them. The other two points, however, may be 
twisted so as to affect, if not Lamb’s morality, at least his 
gentility. Mr. Procter is to be blamed if he has concealed 
anything that makes against Lamb in these respects. It is 
open to every one to read Mr. Procter’s Memoir, with a view 
of testing him in this matter; our own opinion is that as 
Lamb, more than most men, was distinguished for peculiar 
beauties of character, counterbalanced by singularly few blemishes, 
Mr. Procter is not chargeable with undue flattery, because in 
portraying his friend he has not dwelt upon failings which in a 
stranger’s eyes would have levelled him to a mere pothouse wit. 
To any one who prefers Lamb, pewter in hand, unsteady in gait, 
uttering strange oaths, to Lamb, the gentlest-hearted, the bravest 
and most loving of men, Mr. Procter’s advice is applicable, “It 
is wise, as well as modest, not to show too much eagerness to 
adjust the ideas of all other thinkers to the (sometimes low) level 
of our own.” A complete picture of Lamb the Memoir does 
not profess to supply, that is best to be gained from his own 
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letters; and it is impossible to read many of these without 
learning the truth about the writer’s habits of life and con- 
versation. 

On the matter of insobriety the letters are especially explicit ; 
so much so that it is difficult to avoid suspecting Lamb of play- 
fully overstating his own failings. Mr. Procter, in the very 
reasonable excuses he makes for his friend on this score, says:— 
“ The truth is, that a small quantity of any strong liquid (wine, 
&c.) disturbed his speech.” This plea, a slight one at best, Mr. 
Hazlitt undertakes to upset, asserting that Lamb’s brain was 
not by any means abnormally susceptible to the influence of 
drink. The particular point is of little consequence, but it is 
worth remarking that Mr. Edmund Ollier, presumably on his 
father’s authority, confirms Mr. Procter in this. That Lamb, as 
he himself expresses it, “‘ kept a little on this side of abstemious- 
ness,” has for so long been made a subject of offensive observa- 
tions that it is odd to sce it paraded as a discovery. The 
Quarterly’s assumption that Elia’s “Confessions of a Drunkard” 
contains autobiographical truth, was one of Lamb’s early troubles ; 
and in a series of temperance tracts, entitled “ Beacon Lights,” in 
which the confessions are printed, they are described as “published 
anonymously many years ago, but now known to have been 
indited as a record of his own experiences by the celebrated 
Charles Lamb, whose sparkling wit,” &. The editor of these 
tracts subsequentiy withdrew this sentence, and with it Elia’s 
Confessions, and “the experience” of poor Hartley Coleridge now 
takes their place, and is purchasable as a “beacon-light” at a 
shop in the Strand. . 

Reverting to the immediate subject of this article, it will be 
admitted that Lamb’s writings, and more especially his fugitive 
productions and letters, have scarcely yet escaped from a state of 
chaos. Moxon’s four-volume edition was a great step out of the 
prevailing disorder, but only a step after all. There remained 
scraps erough to supply Mr. Hazlitt with a fifth volume. That 
this production is unsatisfactory, whether it stands alone or as a 
supplement to the other four, has been already suggested : it 
would be easy, but tedious, to prove this at greater length. 
This being the case, the questions naturally occur, Is it not time 
for a new and final edition of Lamb’s works—a finer tribute 
to his memory than any monument in Edmonton churchyard ? 
If so, on what system shall it be arranged? and what shall it 
include ? 

The appearance so recently as the end of last year of a new 
batch of Lamb letters (those to Mr. Cowden Clarke) raises the 
doubt whether all are yet recovered. Until this question is closed 
with a reasonable amount of certainty, a final edition is not to 
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be thought of. With respect to letters, there are sources as yet 
unexplored where a search might prove successful. To indicate 
two of these, the note in Crabb Robinson’s Diary already quoted 
(“Called on Talfourd, and gave him all those letters of Lamb to 
Wordsworth, &c., which I thought might without giving offence 
be printed”) refers to letters held back. Have the letters to 
Wordsworth published for the first time in Moxon’s four volumes 
exhausted this budget? Again, Mr. Forster in his “ Life of 
Landor,” quotes from two of Lamb’s letters, both of them appa- 
rently characteristic enough of the writer to be well worth 
preserving. Are not these, and perhaps others from the same 

uarter, obtainable? A passage in Mr. Forster’s article on 

harles Lamb, in Colburn’s New Monthly for 1835, runs thus :— 


“ His occasional criticisms in the Examiner should not be forgotten ; 
they are exquisite, and will be recognised by any one acquainted with 
his style. It will startle some of his friends, perhaps, to be told that 
he has even done such a thing in years long past, as write a sort of 
poetical political libel for that distinguished journal.” 


The latter paragraph refers to a lampoon on the Prince of Wales, 
beginning, “Io! Pan! Io! Sing!” printed in Moxon’s Edition. 
Of the theatrical criticisms, are any yet unrecovered? The 
essay “ On the Acting of Mundeu” appeared in the Examiner, 
and Leigh Hunt probably refers to it in his autobiography, when 
he says,—‘“ I particularly erred with respect to comedians like 
Munden, whose superabundance of humour and expression I 
confounded with farce and buffoonery. Charles Lamb taught 
me better.” It is no small thiny for a critic of Leigh Hunt's 
stamp to make such an acknowledgment: are there any of these 
criticisms, fragmentary or complete, as yet unrecovered ? 

The review of James White's “ Falstaff Letters,” from which 
we have quoted, should certainly appear in a note, if it has not 
calibre enough for the text. In connexion with this hero of the 
Chimney Sweep I'ssay may be mentioned a letter in the 
EKaaminer of May 12th, 1822, over the signature L. E., which, 
although other contributions of Lamb’s to the same journal are 
signed * * * *, savours strongly of the genuine Elia. The 
previous number of the Hxaminer had contained an extract 
from the essay in question, and L. E. writes :— 

“* Reader,’ says Elia, ‘if thou meetest him it is good to give him a 
penny ; it is better to give him twopence,’ and so indeed it is; but 
this relates to his extraforuneous treatment only ; Z would add, if the 
state of thy chimneys, or the landlord’s rules, or remonstrances from 
the Phoenix, or the terror of thy spouse, or any other terrors, should 
render necessary the labours of one of these neglected scions, see 
that thou treat him kindly ; thou canst not clothe him; humanity 
at that one entrance is quite shut out, but command the damsel who 
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presides over the destinies of thy kitchen, to take this little com- 
pendium of sufferings—this duodecimo of miseries, and regale him 
with the food which thy happier children have left untasted, that his 
powers may be recruited, and that the demon of disease may not 
take up his residence in that inviting habitation—an empty stomach.” 


Elsewhere in the same letter Elia is referred to by the pronoun 
he, and to this is appended a note, “it may be she, n’importe,” 
a French expression which Lamb has used. The last argument 
may be weak, but from similarity of style is very strong. 

Of one poem only by Lamb we have the title and nothing 
more, “ Prince Dorus, the Long-nosed King,” a ballad alluded 
to by Crabb Robinson as irretrievably lost. “The Poetry for 
Children” by the author of “ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” by Godwin, 
in 1809, contained pieces by both brother and sister; of these 
a selection only were included in later editions. So that a few 
of these juvenile poems, though probably none of any con- 
sequence, remain uncollected. 

A more important matter is Lamb’s review of “The Ex- 
cursion,” in the Quarterly, which has been hitherto with the 
general consent of editors omitted, perhaps not altogether wisely. 
Lamb, in telling Wordsworth of the merciless havoc committed 
by Gifford’s pen and scissors, writes:—‘ Tine language he has 
altered throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its 
subject, it was in point of composition the prettiest piece of: prose 
I ever writ, and so my sister (to whom alone I read the MS.) 
said. That charm, if it had any, is all gone,” with much even 
more strongly worded. But the article, as it stands, certainly 
suggests the original groundwork of this peice of composition. 
It must be remembered that this was Lamb’s first review, on 
which, for Wordsworth’s. sake and his own, and because it was 
sent like an embassy into an enemy’s country, the author doubt- 
less expended infinite pains. As a monument of Gifford’s 
botching, it might be appended in a note to the letters which 
refer to it. 

As regards arrangement of material, the greatest possible 
divergence exists between Talfourd’s and Moxon’s editions. 
Talfourd’s is divided into two narratives, each intended to be 
self-contained, the former excluding all allusions to the insanity 
of the Lambs, the latter overweighted in the early chapters with 
the mention of it. In each case Talfourd’s text and Lamb’s 
letters are interwoven so as to form continuous histories. Even 
could these two narratives be combined, or the letters pieced 
together with a fresh text, such an arrangemert would not suit 
present requirements, and the editors of Moxon’s Edition have 
printed the bare correspondence under the headings of “ Letters 
to Coleridge,” “Letters to Southey,” &c., all that were not 
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addressed to Lamb’s principal friends being included in a 
chapter of miscellaneous correspondence. This method and 
Talfourd’s have their several advantages, but Talfourd’s has the 
fewest. As to anything in the shape of disquisition or biography a 
strong word may be said for their entire exclusion from an edition 
of the works. The main facts of Lamb’s life are widely known 
and are becoming more so through the best and most natural 
channels— those already indicated. We do not want any old or 
new arrangement of them, or any old or new preface on Lamb’s 
genius. Moxon’s adoption of Mr. Purnell’s essay as preface, and 
Mr. Procter’s memoir as appendix, isa case of literary hotch-potch 
that admits of no defence. Mr. Procter’s memoir and Talfourd’s 
letterpress re-edited might be printed as uniform and companion 
volumes, and such good essays as are extant or worth reprinting 
would actually or practically form numbers of a Lamb series. 

Anecdotes or reminiscences scattered over a variety of sources 
might be worked into a supplementary narrative, or strung 
together by way of appendix. Mr. Cowden Clarke’s two recent 
articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine should certainly be in- 
cluded in such a collection, Mary Lamb’s memory having 
suffered great and unmerited neglect. Mary Lamb was as 
true a partner of her brother’s life as was Dorothy Wordsworth 
of the late poet’s, and in the former case there was a fuller 
correspondence of intellect and literary ability. 

But there is more than a literary reason for combining the 
works of the Lambs under one title. They were never ashamed 
of their partnership in life. Elia and Bridget Elia made up but 
one whole between them, and a more fitting recognition of this 
most touching interdependence of brother and sister cannot be 
found than the combined publication of the literary remains of 
both. Such an edition would contain all Mary Lamb’s tales 
and poems, the Lamb-Stoddart correspondence to which Mr. 
Hazlitt has introduced us, and such others of Mary Lamb’s 
letters as may be recoverable. We are not aware of any sys- 
tematic attempt to collect these letters ; but it would well repay 
an editor’s trouble, and he will deserve well not only of the 
literary world who in this way produces a complete and alto- 
gether worthy edition of “The Works of Charles and Mary 
Lamb.” 


Such a title might have barbed one of Gifford’s brutalities ; 
but brother and sister are beyond being hurt by the critics, even 
could one be found to call Charles a “ poor maniac,” and Mary 
perhaps by a harsher name. At all events such a posthumous 
tribute to the common pursuits and common sympathies of this 
pair, knit together by love, rarer and perhaps more wonderful 
than that of husband and wife, would have met Charles’s wish. 
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For forty years he lived for her, and in view of the final separa- 
tion he used to say, “ Mary, you must die first.” They lie in 
one grave. Death has not parted their memories; it need not 
divide their literary fame. 





ASA. 
reas 


Art. VI.—Inptan Pusiic Works: THE Non-RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


1. Return of Cases in which the Expenditure on Public 
Works in India has been considerably in excess of 
the Original Estimates during the years from. 1863 
to 1873; and Copy of any Despatches from the India 
Office calling the attention of the Government of Indix 
to the same. . 


2. Copy of a Paper entitled “ Observations on some questions 
of Indian Finance.” By Sir Joun Stracuey, K.C.S.I. 


"7 important papers on: Indian affairs have recently been 

laid before Parliament: (1) “A return of cases in which 
the expenditure on Public Works in India has been considerably 
in excess of the original estimates ;’ and (2) “ Observations on 
some questions of Indian finance, by Sir John Strachey, K.C.S.I.” 
The latter is a valuable record of the opinions of an experienced 
public servant, who has filled some of the highest posts in India, 
and it affords information which ought to be most useful to those 
at home desirous of advancing, and able to advance, the real in- 
terests of England’s great dependency. There may be found in 
the memo a few traces of official optimism, and it seems scarcely 
fair to some of India’s best governors to admit that in 1857, “the 
whole paraphernalia of a great civilized administration, according 
to the modern ideas of what that means, had to be provided,” 
for a very large portion was assuredly there. Under the civil 
administration of such men as Lord Dalhousie, Mounstuart 
Elphinstone, and Sir Thomas Munro, many of the most im- 
portant changes required had been effected ; principles had been 
discussed and Jaid down ; new systems had been introduced ; and 
administrative agency had been created to an extent which left 
to succeeding Governments the comparatively easy task of per- 
fecting measures possessing the great merit of original true con- 
ception, and firm execution. It will be well for India, and for 
England, if the principles on which these statesmen acted are at 
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least well considered in carrying out the “modern improvements” 
now advocated from all quarters. Too many influential and 
sincere advocates of improvement, who correctly believe some 
change to be desirable, are but partially aware of what has gone 
before, and are, therefore, not alive to the extreme difficulty and 
danger which must often be faced. 

It is now very generally stated that the future of India, as a 
British dependency, mainly rests on the efficient working of the 
Public Works Department, the very unsatisfactory state of which 
has been brought prominently before the English public by Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal to place in the Viceroy’s Council one member 
specially charged with the control of this important department. 
Much opposition has been offered to a measure in itself very 
simple, and of obvious utility, though whether it is sufficient for 
the purpose stated is another question, which will be presently 
considered. The measure was discussed in Parliament in a man- 
ner calculated to convey to the general public little more than 
the impression that there has been great failure in the design 
and execution of Indian Public Works, and that it is intended to 
rectify this by some new system of control. 

Whatever may be gained by the appointment of a Minister 
of Public Works, there must always remain much with which 
any such minister can only very partially deal, and exactly here 
lies the evil to which more than to anything else are attributable 
failures continually increasing in magnitude and cost, and 
threatening fatal consequences in a future, which is to see expen- 
diture on a scale hitherto unknown. In the Indian Public 
Works Department responsibility has been defined, assigned, and 
paid for excessively, but it has not been properly enforced. If 
rules and regulations defining responsibility were alone sufficient, 
the department would long ago have been a nearly perfect 
machine, instead of the unsatisfactory creation which is said to 
puzzle everybody how to deal with it, and is now described as 
India’s greatest danger. 

The opposition with which the Secretary of State for India has 
been met, and the reasons assigned for this opposition, aré to some 
extent instructive, inasmuch as they afford convincing proof of the 
existence of the evil, the vigorous repression of which seems at 
least probable under the administration of Lord Salisbury who, 
when in office in 1866, more than once denounced it. Just 
before the discussion of the Indian Councils Bill in the House of 
Commons, there appeared in The Times a letter from Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, formerly Governor of Madras, deprecating 
the measure, and declaring that “ improvement must be expected 
from increased experience, and the better education of officers.” 
Lord Napier traced “the course of an Indian public work from 
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its inception to its maturity,” and then described certain “ sources 
of danger,” one of them being that “in the process of execution 
the contingencies of human infirmity continue in an aggravated 
form.” These contingencies Lord Napier did not further explain, 
but they were subsequently very remarkably illustrated when the 
Under Secretary for India read in the House of Commons 
(July 29) extracts from correspondence between the Secretary 
for India and the Madras Government, regarding tiie failure of 
an important work (the Madras Waterworks), excused by the 
Madras Government on the allegation that there had been “ no 
one whose special duty it was” to examine the project. On being 
told by the Duke of Argyll, that which was beyond reasonable 
doubt or question, that the special duty had devolved “ not on one 
person only, but on a whole series of authorities,” the Madras 
Government replied that the responsibility being individual and 
collective, had not devolved specially on any one; and no one 
was made responsible. Here is the system, as described by the 
Madras Government, the reform of which Lord Napier would 
leave to “increased experience.” Lord Salisbury thought other- 
wise; he thought the experience already gained more than 
sufficient. “It was to abolish the system (said the Under 
Secretary) that the Secretary of State had brought in the Bill,” 
and it may well be asked how such a system can have been so 
long tolerated. It will be seen further on, how on another 
occasion, the Duke of Argyll refused “to press with special 
severity” on a subordinate Madras engineer officer, shown to have 
been culpably negligent, on the ground, expressly stated, that it 
appeared to be not so much tle subordinate as the system that 
was to be blamed. For such a system, added the Duke, no con- 
demnation can be too severe. Lord Napier desires further ex- 
perience of this system, but strongly advocates increased 
decentralization of authority in India, on the ground that “ Local 
Governments would be gratified, and would be impressed with a 
better sense of responsibility ;’ but if anything can throw doubt 
on the utility of further decentralization, it is to be found in 
such proceedings as those of the Madras Government, in de- 
scribing which, the Under Secretary for India referred quietly 
but significantly to the obvious impropriety of a transfer to 
the public press of criticisms which could and ought to have 
been made in the House of Lords, when the Bill was discussed 
there, and when Lord Salisbury was in his place to reply to 
them. 

The debate (29th July) in the House of Commons was unsatis- 
factory and misleading. It was well remarked by The Times 
that the debate had “wandered into a barren examination of 
the relations between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, 
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in or out of Council,’ and that the judgment of most Eng- 
lishmen upon the debate would be one of “ profound dissatisfac- 
tion.” The Under Secretary did, however, allude to the matter 
underlying the whole Public Works difficulty, for when depreca- 
ting Mr. Fawcett’s opposition to the Bill, he reminded him of 
his previous concurrence in the opinion of a former Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, Mr. Ayrton, that “each man in his own 
sphere should be definitely responsible, and it should not be like 
the game of ‘ Hunt the Slipper,’ in which the responsibility was 
shifted about so that no one could find it.” Here was the real 
issue ; it seems probable that had this been clearly stated at first, 
the discussion would have taken a more useful turn. It is true 
that very full information was to be found in the correspondence 
which had been placed on the table of either House, but no 
sufficient attention seems, judging from the speeches, to have 
been paid to this correspondence, and it seems fortunate that 
Lord Napier had taken the unusual course of discussing the mat- 
ter in the columns of Zhe Times, for to his having done so was 
probably due much that was opportunely said by the Under 
Secretary, whose speech was supplemented by one from Sir S. 
Fitzgerald, lately Governor of Bombay, intended to defend his 
own proceedings, but having the effect of directing public atten- 
tion to one of the worst cases shown to have occurred in the 
Public Works Department. Referring to this case, Mr. Grant 
Duff, who having been Under Secretary for India during the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, was presumably well 
informed in the matter, told Sir S. Fitzgerald that either he or 
his predecessor, Sir B. Frere, had “very grievously misapplied 
public money.” It is remarkable, however, that Mr. Grant Duff 
made this plain statement only after he had (to use his own 
words) “ endeavoured to build a bridge over which the honour- 
able gentleman might retreat,” and after the use of the bridge had 
been declined. 

The Times has truly said that the judgment to be formed on the 
India Councils Bill must “depend entirely on the spirit in which 
it is worked.” No explicit information whatever on this all im- 
portant point was elicited in Parliament, although full discussion 
would have strengthened the hands of the Secretary for India, on 
whose watchful firmness so much must depend. How the Indian 
authorities have endeavoured, and have been allowed, to explain 
away all individual responsibility, the published papers sufficiently 
show. It has not been merely the game of “ Hunt the Slipper,” 
as described by Mr. Ayrton; the Madras Government in 1872 
went the length of declaring that individual responsibility had no 
existence. In some of the most objectionable and costly cases, 
the Local Governments are shown to have been clearly and ex- 
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clusively responsible, and their proceedings are only less remark- 
able than the subsequent inaction of the Secretary of State. 
Under such a system as this one may be without any great diffi- 
culty realized the expressed fears of the “distinguished civil 
servant,” referred to in Lord Salisbury’s speech at Cooper's Hill, 
that each of the men educated there would cost a million to 
India. 

It has been specially pointed out by the Commons Select 
Committee on Indian Finance, that “even the appearance of 
neglect may be misunderstood and magnified by the natives of 
India, some of whom take the most intense interest in the minu- 
test details of the policy adopted by this country towards its 
Indian possessions.” Is it credible that thousands and thonsands 
of these natives are blind to the defective system tolerated until 
it becomes almost a national scandal, or are unable to draw a 
bitter contrast between the treatment of native subordinates held 
responsible and punished for faults committed, and the manner 
in which great cases have been treated ? 

Sir H. Maine, in 1867, when he was a member of the Govern- 
ment of India, described in the following terms one of the 
weakest parts of the financial system then existing :— 


“T do not think that anybody can have observed the recent working 
of our system of financial control without coming to the conclusion 
that if we be not on the point of an inevitable collapse, it is at all 
events in great danger of going to pieces unless the strain be 
lightened somewhere. The rules imposed on the Local Governments 
depend for their force, like all laws, on the efficacy of the penalty 
which they threaten in the event of disobedience. The penalty is in 
the present case a reproof from the Government of India. But if any 
Local Government has become, which any Local Government might 
become at any day, callous to the rebukes of the Government of India, 
through discovering, which any Local Government may at any time 
discover, that these rebukes lead to no ulterior consequences, what im- 
pediment remains to the employment of one or more of the hundred 
expedients by which the Central Government may be morally com- 
pelled to condone infractions of its rules, and to allow the share of its 
revenues which it has allotted to a particular purpose to be ex- 
ceeded ?”” 


So it was in and before 1867, and so it has continued up to 
the present time. Does this, illustrated by the proceedings de- 
scribed in the correspondence now published, point to decentrali- 
zation as the one and sufficient remedy, or does it lead to an 
irresistible belief that unless responsibility be made a reality on 
both sides, reward and punishment, decentralization and im- 
provement, may not be found convertible terms? 

[Vol. CII. No. CCII.]—New Sznrizs, Vol. XLVI. No. II. GG 
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Fairly to apportion and strictly to enforce individual respon- 
sibility can be nowhere more necessary than in a great 
departinent in which, as in that of Indian Public Works, opera- 
tions are carried on over an enormous area, and are dependent 
for success, in many of the most important cases, upon the 
efficient co-operation of two very distinct branches of the public 
service. This has been referred to by Sir A. Cotton in a letter 
to The Times which deserves attention, although his view of the 
irrigation question is one-sided and incomplete, while his assertions 
regarding existing mismanagement are not supported by any 
proof. If Sir A. Cotton is correct, some of the largest irrigation 
works constructed in the Madras Presidency have remained use- 
lessly expensive burdens, owing to the conduct of the revenue 
authorities. Referring to these works, Sir A. Cotton writes that 
the Public Works Department “has perfectly succeeded in its 
part of the operation, and the Civil authorities have totally 
tailed in theirs ;” that in localities where millions have been ex- 
pended, all results are lost owing to such mismanagement ; that 
“the details of every work in Madras are settled by officers who 
have no knowledge of the localities ;’ that the engineers, aware 
of this, are powerless to interfere, and are, when they attempt to 
do so, “ treated with utter contempt ;” and that in two named 
localities the mismanagement has been such as to “ prevent the 
cultivators from using the water.” It seems “probable that the 
question really at issue between Sir A. Cotton and the Civil 
authorities has been that of a compulsory water rate. This 
question is referred to at some length by Sir John Strachey 
(pages 82 to 35 of memo), a strenuous advocate of compulsion, 
and is one which may well occupy the early consideration of the 
new minister, who ought to be able to reduce it to a form in 
which the Secretary for India can safely pass a decision. Lord 
Mayo is shown to have strongly insisted on the necessity of 
irrigation works as, and only as, reproductive operations. Money 
spent on Indian irrigation works, really reproductive, must be well 
spent, but under the pernicious system which has prevailed, 
costly irrigation works have been sanctioned on culpably incorrect 
statements, which would never have been hazarded had it been 
generally known and felt that responsibility for those statements 
would be enforced, and that enforcement meant something far 
more inconvenient and serious than censure leading to no ulterior 
consequences. Sir A. Cotton describes a case in which a young 
officer, who had never seen an irrigation reservoir, was directed to 
prepare plans for an enormous work of this description. Here, 
of course, everything was left to depend on the control exercised 
by the numerous authorities through whose hands the plans must 
pass. On this point Sir A. Cotton is silent, uor does he say 
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whether the work succeeded or failed. If the young officer be 
the gentleman whose name will be found by-and-by mentioned 
m connexion with the Chembrumbaukum Tank, error in 
appointing an officer known to be in some respects unqualified, 
was followed by the far greater one of failing properly to scrutinize 
his proceedings. 

What has been the system at length made public by Lord 
Salisbury, and what are the main difficulties with which the 
Minister of Public Works will have to deal, may be fairly under- 
stood from the correspondence which has been published. It is 
proposed here to analyse this correspondence, and to place before 
- reader a succinct statement of each of the cases to which it 
refers, 

The Lawrence Asylum.—The Madras Government proposed 
this work in 1863-4, at a probable.cost of 18,000/., and com- 
menced it without plans or estimates, which were six times called 
for by the Government of India, and were, when at last (1867) 
received, found to amount to more than five times the sum 
originally named, it being at the same time stated that 13,0001. 
had already been expended on “preliminary work.” ‘The 
Secretary of State, Lord Cranborne, in 1867, censured the 
Madras Government for having, “in total disregard of the most 
familiar rules of the Public Works Department, incurred an ex- 
penditure greater than any Local Government could sanction, on 
mere preparations for a further and much greater expenditure, 
which made the work one beyond the sanctioning power of even 


- the Government of India.” Lord Cranborne declined to consent 


to this excessive expenditure, and ordered the substitution of a 
less expensive project. His peremptory order produced a revised 
estimate which, together with the expenditure already incurred 
on preliminary work, the Government of India sanctioned. The 
whole sum thus sanctioned was 52,000/., but the sanction was so 
much waste paper, for in the following year (1870) the Madras 
Government showed an expenditure of 83,0001. ; stated that this 
would not nearly suffice ; and forwarded a new estimate amount- 
ing to 118,0007. The Government of India refused sanction to 
this estimate, and stopped the works. Here as regards expendi- 
ture the published correspondence ends. 

With these facts before him the Duke of Argyll wrote to the 
Government of India that he could not understand their having 
so long delayed “authoritative interposition” in regard to pro- 
ceedings justly described by themselves as “characterized from 
the beginning by a disregard of the rules laid down,” and that 
the long delay became more surprising, bearing in mind that 
“the extravagant expenditure” had been blamed by Lord Cran- 
borne when it was not “too late to enforce some regard for 
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economy on the Madras Government,” but that the time for that 
had been allowed to pass, leaving no other “alternative but to 
acquiesce in the misemployment of public money so unaccountably 


permitted.” The Government of India had passed “special _ 


censure” on two of the Engineer Officers, and had blamed the 
architect, but the Duke of Argyll, referring to this, wrote: 
“ without desiring to screen these gentlemen from any censure 
which they may-merit, I must nevertheless observe, that of the 
entire responsibility for the great irregularities under notice, it is 
comparatively only a very small portion that, in my opinion, 
justly attaches to them.” 

The Government of India replied (September, 1871) that 
their repeated representations had been disregarded by the 
Madras Government ; that the well-known rules existing had been 
similarly treated ; that had further rules and orders been possible, 
they would probably have fared no better; that under these cir- 
cumstances, there had been open but two courses, (1) to stop the 
works, or (2) to“ call attention” to their reiterated orders ; and 
that the latter course had been followed, “ with what success has 
been shown above.” The meaning of this last remark may well 
be matter of speculation, for taken in its ordinary sense it was a 
bitter satire on their own proceedings, remarkable certainly for 
nothing more than for entire want of success. Almost the only 
order cbeyed was that of Lord Cranborne, who insisted on and 
obtained a cheaper plan and reduced estimates, but even here 
obedience was but nominal, for the Madras Government, instead 
of adhering to these estimates, exceeded them by 31,0001., and 
when found to have done so, proposed to spend 36,000/. more. 

In this case the Government of India would not order stoppage 
of the works, on the alleged ground that such stoppage would 
have caused pecuniary loss. It is not iatelligible why this diffi- 
culty could not have been faced at the outset, as it was at last, 
in the seventh year of the irregularities, when the work was 
stopped, nor is it credible that any loss caused by early stoppage 
could have been more than a fraction of the excessive expendi- 
ture which such stoppage would have prevented ; but be this as 
it may, what can be said in extenuation of the course adopted, 
and alleged to be the only alternative? Periodically recurring 
censure must simply tend to demoralize the public service by 
proclaiming practical immunity from any ulterior consequences. 
The utter inefficacy of such censure was in the present case ren- 
dered absurdly evident by the fact that at each successive stage 
of the proceedings, the evil denounced and censured presented 
itself to the Government of India in an increasingly aggravated 
form. By the very simple method of threatening, and if necessary 
enforcing the suspension of the governor, at an early stage of the 
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proceedings, the public interests could have been protected, and 
the Madras Government would have been prevented from 
placing, and during seven years keeping, the Government of 
India in the dilemma described in their justificatory despatch of 
the 14th September, 1871. 

Government House near the City of Poona.—The Bombay 
Government in 1865-6 proposed this work at a probuble cost of 
35,000/., and this sum was granted by the Government of India 
“on the express instructions” that the amount should not be 
exceeded. Two years later the Bombay Government forwarded 
estimates amounting to 96,000/., and in doing so told the Govern- 
ment of India that “the work had already progressed too far to 
render any stoppage possible, with a view to any material 
revision of the design.” The Government of India “severely 
animadverted upon’ these proceedings, and at once reported 
them to the Secretary of State, but would not order any stoppage 
of the works “in consequence of the inconvenience which would 
have been occasioned to the Governor of Bombay.” The Secretary 
of State, Sir S. Northcote, then expressed to the Bombay 
Government (March, 1868) his “entire concurrence” in the 
censure passed by the Government of India, and his regret that* 
the control over the expenditure of public money, by law imposed 
upon that government, should have been “ practically set at 
naught.” This censure had merely the effect of bringing into 
stronger relief the determination of the Bombay Government to 
set all control at naught, for work called “subsidiary” went on 
without sanction until the expenditure had risen to 155,0001., 
and then it was stated that the account would be closed, but 
this closing did not put an end to the expenditure, for more 
money was spent on more subsidiary work, and was carried to a 
separate account in defiance of the express order of the Govern- 
ment of India that this should not be done. And while this 
expenditure on a house close to Poona was taking place, more 
than 10,000. was being spent on alterations and additions to the 
Council House in Poona. é 

At this stage the case came again before the Secretary of 
State, and again censure was inflicted ; “the grave displeasure” 
of Her Majesty's Government was conveyed by the Duke of 
Argyll, who at the same time required “a more detailed report 
upon the causes which have rendered possible such a long con- 
tinued course of extravagance,” and here the published corre- 
spondence ends. No further report can, however, be required to 
show that the long continued course of extravagance was possible 
only through defiance of authority, and disregard to rules on the 
part of the Bombay Government. Sanction to the work was 
obtained on the express condition that it should cost 35,000/., and 
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no more. This condition was forthwith violated ; the work was, 
without any sanctioned plan or estimate, commenced on an 
improper scale, and allowed to go on, without any intimation 
whatever to the sanctioning authority, until the Local Govern- 
ment was in a position to say that matters had progressed so far 
as to render any modified plan impossible. The expenditure in 
this manner of 95,0001. brought upon the Bombay Government 
severe censure proved to be useless by the fact that “a similar 
course was subsequently pursued,” and a further expenditure of 
60,0002. incurred. Then completion was reported, though there 
was no completion, but more expenditure, and to keep this out of 
sight it was brought to account in a manner expressly pro- 
hibited. 

What could have checked, or what can ever check, such pro- 
ceedings? Certainly nothing else but “authoritative interpo- 
sition,” which was never exercised, but which would assuredly have 
been exercised by more than one former Governor-General, under 
whose rule such defiance of authority would, it was well known, 
not have been tolerated, and was therefore never attempted. 
Lord Dalhousie would have removed, or effected the removal, of 
ahy subordinate long before such a continued course of extrava- 
gance could have been carried out. 

The High Court of Caleutta.—It was decided, in 1864, by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State, that for 
this building an expenditure of 160,000/. was “ amply sufficient,” 
and “should be regarded as a maximum not to be exceeded 
under any circumstances.” 177,000/. were, however, expended, 
and in 1869 the Duke of Argyll expressed his regret that the 
first-named amount should have been “so greatly exceeded.” 

The Madras Waterworks.—This project, for supplying the 
city of Madras with water, and for irrigating a tract of country 
near Madras, was brought forward in 1866, at an estimated cost 
of 61,000/., and it was stated that the irrigation returns alone 
would yield more than eleven per cent. on the outlay. In 187], 
however, the Government of India found that the estimate was 

_ being exceeded, and it was then stated by the Madras Govern- 
ment that the work would cost 122,000/., and that the irrigation 
return would not be much more than one-third of the amount 
originally given. It was explained that much work essential 
to the efficiency of the project had been in the first instance 
omitted, and that the extent of irrigable land had been 
erroneously calculated. These errors were acknowledged by 
the Madras Government to “reflect more or less discredit ou 
all who were concerned,” and at this stage the proceedings 
cane before the Secretary of State, who considered the “ larger 
share of blame” to belong to the Collector of the district, who had 
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simply taken every acre of unoccupied assessed land, and had, 
without further inquiry, set down as irrigable land which the 
water could never reach, and land which, however watered, 
could be worth little or nothing. 15,000 acres had thus been 
represented as irrigable, the real extent, ascertained by the 
Collector's successor, being only 4000 acres. The Duke of 
Argyll inquired how the Madras Government had treated this 
“culpable negligence.” 

Here something more than mere censure was indicated, but 
the effect of the inquiry was the almost incredible one of removing 
censure from everybody. The reply from the Government of 
India was: “ Your Grace will perceive from these papers that 
Mr. Thornhill, the Collector of the District, as well as Mr. Fraser, 
the Executive Engineer, have both been exonerated from blame 
in the matter, the Madras Government taking on itself the 
responsibility of the error in having omitted to verify the calcu- 
lations of the latter officer.” A further statement by the Madras 
Government was that there had been “no one whose special duty 
it was to examine completely the general bearings” of such a 
work, and to insure the receipt and consideration of “all requi- 
site information.” The Secretary of State considered this to be 
a “singular statement,” and inquired what had become of the 
whole set of responsible officers—Executive, Superintending, and 
Chief Engineers, Secretary to Government, and the Members of 
Government. 

The extraordinary reply of the Madras Government was: “To 
say that a particular duty: devolved upon a whole series of 
authorities, including all the members of Government, indi- 
vidually and collectively, is to say that it did not devolve specially 
on any one of those authorities, and this is all that the Govern- 
ment of Madras intended to affirm.” This statement was 
followed by a proposal to increase the public expenditure by the 
creation of “a Chief Engineer of Irrigation,” and thus to add 
another to the series of authorities. 

At this point the published correspondence closes, showing 
flagrant neglect of duty, clearly brought home, to have been 
expressly exonerated from blame, on a statement by the Madras 
Government which, if it means anything, means that where there 
may exist a whole series of authorities, no one of them can be 
responsible for any error or neglect of which he may be guilty. 
It is not easy to conjecture what can be expected from a 
Minister of Public Works in a case such as this one. Putting 
aside the quibble of “ special” devolution, it is clear that on the 
Collector and Engineer did devolve duties which were neglected, 
and that the work passed (to use Lord Napier’s words) “ from its 
inception to its maturity” without the discovery of this neglect. 
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In this state it went to Calcutta, where the means of discovery 
did not exist, and must be equally wanting to the new Minister 
of Public Works, who may certainly refuse to accept in its 
meaningless absurdity such an explanation as that which was 
allowed to pass; but his power can scarcely go further, for 
further measures must necessarily depend, just as they did here, 
on the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

Moota Valley Irrigation Works.—In or about 1869, the 
Bombay Government proposed, and obtained sanction, to these 
works, at an estimated outlay of 800,000/., “on which nett annual 
returns equal to nearly ten per cent. were confidently promised.” 
Two years later, however, the Secretary of State was told that 
200,000/. more would be required ; that without this additional 
expenditure the money already spent would have been thrown 
away ; and that “ many years must elapse” before the confidently 
promised returns could be fully realized. It was explained that 
there had been, in the first instance, oversight in calculating the 
quantity of masonry work required, and error in calculating the 
compensation to be paid for land. 

For the first error the Secretary of State declared “ no apology 
admissible,” one of the chief purposes of estimates being to 
guard against such oversight. Later on,-however, the Engineers 
were held blameless, on a statement “that great pains had been 
taken to ascertain the nature of the rock on which the dam was 
to be founded.” The second error—valuing the land at “ not 
much more than half the proper amount,” the difference being 
about 20,000/.—was pronounced “unaccountable,” and there 
the matter was apparently allowed to rest, no attempt being 
made to hold any one responsible. 

The Secretary of State pointed out that such proceedings 
were calculated to lead to “very serious financial embarrass- 
ment ;” and that recent experience with regard to many large 
irrigation works in various parts of India had shown how care- 
lessly estimates were often prepared, and how additional care 
was required, even more in respect to estimates of revenue than 
to those of expenditure. “It is disheartening enough (wrote 
the Duke of Argyll) to find a work which had been begun in 
the belief that its cost- would be only 30 lacs, costing more 
nearly 50 lacs by the time it is finished; but still more disap- 
pointing will it be to see the work, when completed, remaining 
for years unremunerative, because the cultivators, for whose 
benefit it has been designed, require to be gradually habituated, 
and as it were coaxed, to avail themselves of the water which 
they had been previously represented as most eager to use, and 
quite willing to pay for.” 

These remarks were communicated to subordinate authorities 
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as a “cautionary circular” by the Government of India, who, 
however, endeavoured (January, 1873) to convince the Secretary 
of State that the estimates of the Public Works Department had 
not been, as a rule, unreliable; and sent, in support of this 
opinion, a return for one year (1871-2) of the principal public 
works completed, showing an average excess of only two per cent. 
over the estimates. The Duke of Argyll was, however, anything 
but convinced ; he pointed out that whatever the value of the 
return might be, his remarks regarding incorrect estimates of- 
revenue derivable from irrigation works had not been at all met. 
The real value of the return has now been placed beyond 
doubt by Lord Salisbury, for the statement prepared by his 
order, and afterwards published, shows that during the ten years 
from 1862 to 1872 estimates were, in 291 cases, considerably 
exceeded, the average excess being more than fifty, instead of 
two per cent. In regard to one Bombay work shown in Lord 
Salisbury’s return explanation would be interesting. On the 
Moody Bay Reclamations, estimated to cost 145,000/., the sum 
of 459,000/. has been expended. 

In this Moota Valley case, again, it is difficult to understand 
how the main errors committed could have been prevented by a 
Minister of Public Works, who must, in the first instance; have 
accepted the erroneous land valuation, although he certainly 
might not have been disposed, when the error at last came before 
him, to pass it over as “unaccountable.” But neither the 
Government of India nor the Secretary of State were bound 
thus to pass it over. Again, in respect to the use of the water, 
everything depended on local inquiry which, accepted as it was 
by all the intermediate authorities, could hardly have been 
questioned by a minister at Calcutta. 

Enlarging the Chembrumbaukum Tank.—This project was 
submitted by the Madras Government in 1867, at an estimated 
cost of 35,000/.; and it was stated that the annual return on 
this expenditure would not be less than nine, and probably as 
much as twenty per cent. The project was, wrote the Secretary 
of State in December, 1872, submitted “with all the parade of 
detailed elaboration, and of no less than twenty-three sheets of 
plans; and was, after an interval of three or four years, aban- 
doned on account of its containing inherent defects that would 
inevitably cause the result of its continued prosecution to be, 
instead of high profit, heavy loss; yet, not abandoned without 
more than 11,000/. being expended subsequently to the detection 
of these glaring and fatal defects.” 

The defects were, (1) that no increased supply of water could 
be possible, as the only drainage basin available had not, during 
a long series of years, furnished water enough to fill the existing 
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tank, already, therefore, more than sufficiently large to hold all 
the water under any circumstances obtainable ; and, (2) that 
even had it. been possible to obtain more water, and fill the tank 
to the level proposed, the cost of doing so would have been at 
least double that stated, as land of the value of 35,000/., not 
included in the estimate, must have been entirely submerged, 
and, therefore, paid for. 

For these errors no one was made responsible, although there 
was clear proof of the culpable negligence owing to which that 
which did not exist, and the non-existence of which was -easily 
ascertainable, had been stated as an ascertained fact, and had 
been accepted as such by intermediate authorities specially 
bound to require and examine the data which, so examined, 
must have been at once, as they were afterwards, rejected. 
When at last this was done, money continued to be thrown 
away, and even this was passed over without an attempt to fix 
the responsibility. Everything was thrown on. the “system.” 
The Duke of Argyll wrote (December, 1872) :— 


“T have no desire to press with special severity on Mr. Fraser; the 
proceedings of lis under review are spoken of by the chief adviser on 
irrigation matters of the Madras Government, in terms rather of com- 
mendation than otherwise, and have not been visited with one word of 
censure by either that Government or the Government of India; pre- 
sumably, then, they were characterized by no greater remissness than 
any ofticer of the Department might be guilty of, without thereby 
forfeiting his claim to have acquitted himself fairly well. It is 
apparently not so much himself, as the system that was to be blamed ; 
but if so, no condemnation can be too severe for such a system.” 


The Duke went on to point out that the case was no excep- 
tional one, as he had been called upon within a few months to 
censure similar heedlessness in connexion with three important 
irrigation projects, of which one had already proved, and the 
other two threatened to prove, and long to continue, signal 
financial failures ; though in each of the three cases confident 
promises of signal financial success had been at first held out. 
“There must plainly be (said the Duke) something radically 
wrong in a system under which such results are of such frequent 
occurrence, and I must desire your Excellency’s Government to 
give to the subject your immediate and most serious attention, 
with the view to the application of a proportionate radical 
remedy.” 

The reply of the Gevernment of India was to the effect 
(February, 1873), that they would at once “circulate” the Duke’s 
observations ; that the subject had already engaged their atten- 
tion “very largely ;” that the greatest care would be in future 
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observed ; that “along period of slow growth of revenue from 
irrigation werks could not be avoided” in the absence of the 
legal power to enforce a compulsory water rate which Lord 
Mayo’s Government had anxiously desired ; that no change of 
system in the submission and sanctioning of projects seemed 
called for; that it would be a mistake to impair the primary 
responsibility of the local Governments for the correctness of 
estimates ; that “mistakes in carrying out a long series of opera- 
tions must occur ;” and that the Government of India could do 
no more than “enjoin caution and exercise the greatest care.” 

This reply held out very little prospect of the application of 
any radical remedy, and so it has probably appeared to Lord 
Salisbury. The whole despatch is remarkable for its omission to 
take any notice whatever of the only remedy all along wanting, 
or even to recognise the existence of the system at last so em- 
phatically condemned by the Secretary of State. Failure to 
realize immediate returns on irrigation expenditure was evi- 
dently not the system, but merely one of its incidents. Culpably 
incorrect statements, defiance of authority, neglect of duty, and 
failure to enforce individual responsibility—these things made up 
the system to which the application of a radical remedy had 
become necessary, and the papers containing proof that this was 
the case had all passed through the hands of, or erzanated from, 
the Government of India. 

The Kanhan Bridge at Kamptee, Central Provinces.—This 
is the last of the cases made public by Lord Salisbury, who, 
when Lord Cranborne, censured (July, 1866) the “ inefficiency 
and carelessness” of those in charge of the work. An accident 
afterwards occurred, and a revised project was submitted, with- 
out, however, a proper examination of the bed of the river, and 
Lord Cranborne was thus led to sanction a masonry in preference 
to an iron bridge, under the belief that the difference of expense 
between the two was not great. But this was far from being 
the case, and in 1869 the expenditure was found to be double 
the amount originally set down, but the work was not nearly 
complete. On its completion the last sanction was found to 
have been exceeded “by nearly the same amount as that by 
which the second estimate exceeded the one that preceded it.” 
It is to be inferred from Lord Salisbury’s remarks, that the local 
Controller of Public Works Accounts neglected his duty in failing 
to place before the Government of India information which 
would have enabled them to stop the “ large irregular expendi- 
ture” incurred without authority. 

Lord Salisbury, in March, 1874, conveyed to the Government 
of India his opinion that “the history of this undertaking reflects 
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but little credit upon any of the officers concerned,” and ex- 
pressed in the following terms his disapproval of the manner in 
which the case was disposed of by the Government of India:— 


“ Under all the circumstances I cannot but think it surprising that 
when in November last the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
_ Provinces reported the Kanhan Bridge to be finished, and open for 

traffic, the reply of your Government should have been limited to a 
simple expression of satisfaction at the successful completion of so 
important a work; and I must further express my opinion that unless 
some practical mark of your displeasure is inflicted upon those who are 
responsible for so grave a miscalculation, errors of this discreditable 
kind will continue to be committed.” 


The foregoing cases sufficiently illustrate the system to which 
Lord Salisbury has directed public attention. The India 
Councils Bill has become law, and a Minister of Public Works 
can now be added to the Viceroy’s Council. It seems probable 
that much may be gained by this addition, but it seems more 
than probable that there will remain much more with which no 
Minister can deal independently, and which yet must be dealt 
with, and effectually dealt with, before any sound system can re- 
place the one now justly condemned. How is a Minister of 
Public Works to deal with a defiant local Governor, to effect the 
abandonment of the recurring censure and “ cautionary” circular 
system, and to enforce responsibility throughout all ranks of the 
public service? Will it be in the Minister’s power to induce 
the Government of India to do much more than “enjoin caution, 
and exercise the greatest care,” and to treat as something more 
than mere “mistakes” such proceedings as those to which the 
Duke of Argyll directed attention? Will he, in short, be able 
to insure the adoption of the remedy which was required when 
Sir H. Maine wrote in 1867, since when proof of the correctness 
of his views has accumulated, and the Public Works Department 
has, in spite of censure from and in every quarter, distributed 
broadcast, drifted into the state described by the Secretary of 
State. Very large amounts have been squandered, and undesi- 
rable expenditure so great that the Secretary of State alone 
could sanction it, has been possible without any such sanction, 
owing to culpable misrepresentation of cost in the first instance, 
followed by persistent disregard of rules and orders. To put an 
end to this, it is above all things necessary effectually to prevent 
the local governments from resorting to any one of the “ hundred 
expedients” referred to by Sir H. Maine, and from placing the 
Government of India in the position of being “morally com- 
pelled to condone infraction of its own rules.” Mr. Massey, for- 
merly Finance Minister in India, during the late debate on the 
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Indian Budget, confirmed the story told in the Public Works 
papers laid before Parliament, and stated, as the result of his 
own experience in the Viceroy’s Council, that one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Indian Government had been to enforce orders 
issued to the local governments, two of which “were in direct 
communication with the Secretary of State, and assumed in con- 
sequence airs of independence ;” that the orders issued to these 
governments had been “almost systematically disregarded ;” and 
that “if on a proper occasion the Secretary of State were to 
remove from his post a Governor or Administrator who had 
been guilty of this systematic disobedience, he would do a great 
deal to support the Government of India in enforcing economy.” 

When the details of Lord Salisbury’s measure shall have been 
made known, it will be pessible to judge in how far it is likely 
to be successful. Its main object was stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to be “the concentration of responsibility,” 
but no amount of concentration can be of much value without 
enforcement ; nor is it apparent how increased concentration of 
responsibility could have materially altered the objectionable 
features of the cases which have been published. Lord Salisbury 
appears to recognise this, and it is satisfactory to find public 
opinion one of general and unusual confidence in his ability to 
appreciate, and decision to grapple with, the difficulty. It seems 
probable that under his administration endeavours honestly 
made to draw attention to existing imperfections will be recog- 
nised and furthered, instead of being pooh-poohed by official 
optimism under cover of the more perfect information improperly 
used to divert attention from the real issue. 

It was our intention to refer at greater length to Sir John 
Strachey’s memorandum, and to notice some other matters 
having an important bearing on the question of Indian Public 
Works. Compulsory water rates for irrigation purposes ; whether 
public works are to engage the attention of each member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, or whether, henceforth, the Viceroy is to 
receive assistance and advice from the new Minister only; the 
retention of the governments of Madras and Bombay on their 
present footing; and the amount of control exercised, aad 
assistance afforded by the Council of the Secretary of State— 
all these are questions which we are obliged to leave for discus- 
sion at another opportunity. Our present endeavour has been 
to show that whatever may be the advantages likely to be ob- 
tained by the creation of a Minister of Public Works, he must 
necessarily be unable to deal independently with important 
matiers which can be disposed of only by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State; that in the cases published these matters 
might and ought to have been dealt with; and that as long as 
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they may continue to be, as they have been, insufliciently 
dealt with, so long must such cases occur. 

To those who consider that this has been sufficiently shown, 
will probably occur the important question whether it can 
reasonably be believed that the defective system of administra- 
tion proved to have prevailed in respect to Public Works, has 
had no existence in other branches of the service, the proceed- 
ings of which are not tested by the publicity to a great extent 
necessarily given to those of the Public Works Department. 


nt i 


Art. VII.—American WomeEN: THEIR H&eALTH AND 
EDUCATION. 


1. Sex in .Education; or, a Fair Chance for Girls. By 
Epwarp H. CLarkt, M.D. Boston. 1874. 


2. The Education of American Girls ; considered in a Series 
of Essays. Edited by ANNA C. Brackett. New York. 
1874. 


N October, 1873, Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston, Massachusetts, 

a physician of the foremost rank, we believe, in that city, 

and formerly a Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard College, 

published a little book, the title of which is given above, The 

book is divided into five parts, named respectively :—(1) Intro- 

ductory. (2) Chiefly Physiological. (8) Chiefly Clinical. (4) 
Co-Education. (5) The European Way. 

In his Introductory chapter he says: “The delicate bloom, 
early but rapidly fading beauty, and singular pallor of American 
girls and women, have almost passed into a proverb. The first 
observation of a European that lands upon our shores is that our 
women are a feeble race; and if he is a physiological observer, 
he is sure to add, They will give birth to a feeble race, not of 
women only, but of men as well. ‘I never saw before so many 
pretty girls together, said Lady Amberley to the writer, after a 
visit to the public schools of Boston; and then added, ‘ They all 
looked sick.’ Circumstances have repeatedly carried me to 
Europe, where I am always surprised by the red blood that fills 
and colours the faces of ladies and peasant girls, reminding one 
of the canvas of Rubens and Murillo; and am always equally 
surprised on my return by crowds of pale, bloodless, female faces, 
that suggest consumption, scrofula, anzemia,and neuralgia” (p. 22). 
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And in part 3, “ Chiefly Clinical,” he says: “Girls of bloodless 
skins and intelligent faces may be seen any day, by those who 
desire the spectacle, among the scholars of our higher and normal 
schools,—faces that crown, and skins that cover, curving spines, 
which should be straight, and neuralgic nerves that should know 
no pain. Later on, when marriage and maternity overtake these 
girls, and they live ‘laborious days’ in a sense not intended by 
Milton’s line, they bend and break beneath the labor, like 
loaded grain before a storm, and bear little fruit again” (p. 113). 

Dr. Clarke adduces the testimony of several other observers 
in confirmation of his own statement. Mrs. Beecher Stowe says: 
“The race of strong, hardy, cheerful girls, that used to grow up 
in country places, and made the bright, neat, New England 
kitchens of olden times,—the girls that could wash, iron, brew, 
bake, harness a horse and drive him, no less than braid, straw, 
embroider, draw, paint, and read innumerable books,—this race 
of women, pride of olden time, is daily lessening ; and, in their 
stead, come the fragile, easy-fatigued, languid girls of a modern 
age, drilled in book-learning, ignorant of common things.” 

Dr. Weir Mitchell, whom Dr. Clarke justly designates as one 
of the most eminent American physiologists, writes in a similar 
strain: “To-day the American woman is, to speak plainly, phy- 
sically unfit for her duties as woman, and is, perhaps, of all 
civilized females the least qualified to undertake those weightier 
tasks which tax so heavily the nervous system of man. She is 
not fairly up to what nature asks from her as wife and mother. 
How will she sustain herself under the pressure of those yet 
more exacting duties which now-a-days she is eager to share with 
the man?” 

Another American physician, after remarking that “in the 
normal state Nature has made ample provision in the structure of 
the female for nursing her offspring,” says: “ Formerly such an 
organization was very generally possessed by American women, 
and they found but little difficulty in nursing their infants. It 
was only occasionally, in case of some defect in the organization, 
or where sickness of some kind had overtaken the mother, that 
it became necessary to resort to the wetnurse, or to feeding by 
hand. And the English, the Scotch, the German, the Canadian 
French, and the Irish women now living in this country, generally 
nurse their children; the exceptions are rare. But how is it 
with our American women who become mothers? ‘To those who 
have never considered this subject, and even to medical men who 
have never carefully looked into it, the facts, when correctly and 
fully presented, will be surprising. It has been supposed by 
some that all, or nearly all our American women, could nurse 
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their offspring just as well as not; that the disposition only was 
wanting, and that they did not care about having the trouble or 
confinement necessarily attending it. But this is a great mistake. 
This very indifference or aversion shows something wrong in the 
organization as well as in the disposition: if the physical system 
were all right, the mind and natural instincts would generally be 
right also. While there may be here and there cases of this kind, 
such an indisposition is not always found. It is a fact, that large 
numbers of our women are anxious to nurse their offspring, and 
make the attempt; they persevere for awhile—perhaps for 
weeks or months—and then fail. . . . There is still another 
class that cannot nurse at all, having neither the organs nox 
nourishment requisite even to make a beginning. . . . Why 
should there be such a difference between our American women 
and those of foreign origin residing in the same locality, and sur- 
rounded by the same external influences? The explanation is 
simple: they have not the right kind of organization ; there is a 
want of proper development of the lymphatic and sanguine tem- 
peraments—a marked deficiency in the organs of nutrition and 
secretion.”* 

It is stated by Dr. Toner of Washington, whom Dr. Clarke 
quotes, “that the proportion between the number of American 
children under fifteen years of age, and the number of American 
women between the child-bearing ages of fifteen and fifty, is 
steadily declining. In 1830 there were to every 1000 marriage- 
able women 1952 children under fifteen years of age. Ten 
years later there were 1863, or 89 less children to every 1000 
women than in 1830. In 1850 this number had declined to 
1720; in 1860 to 1666; and 1870 to 1568. The total decline 
in the forty years was 384, or about 20 per cent. of the whole 
proportional number in 1830, a generation ago.”  Alluding 
to the supposed causes of the physical degeneracy in question, 
Dr. Clarke says: “If these causes should continue for the next 
half century, and increase in the same ratio as they have for the 
last fifty years, it requires no prophet to foretell that the wives 
who are to be mothers in our republic must be drawn from 
Transatlantic homes. The sons of the New World will have to 
re-act, on a magnificent scale, the old story of unwived Rome 
and the Sabines” (p. 63). 

The evil described in the foregoing passages is certainly an 
evil of the very first magnitude; and though it is one which 
most deeply and most directly concerns the American people 
themselves, indirectly it affects generally, and that in a most 





* “Physical Degeneracy.” By Nathan Allen, M.D., Jouraal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine, October, 1870, cited by Dr. Clarke, 
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serious degree, the great human family in England and conti- 


_nental Europe whose children the Americans are, and many 


thousands of whose offshoots leave the old home for the new 
every year. The question, what is the cause, or what are the 
causes of this degeneracy? is a question the importance of which 
eannot be over-stated—a question to which, in fact, if our author's 
statements be true, the great Sphinx, Nature herself, is de- 
manding an answer from the people of the United States as 
the condition of their continuing to live. 

The nature and extent of the deterioration of American 
women have nowhere, perhaps, been more fully and more clearly 
set forth than they are in Dr. Clarke’s book; and therefore, 
whether his statement and appreciation of the causes of that 
deterioration be true, or untrue, or partially true, he deserves, in 
our opinion, the hearty thanks of the American people, and 
indeed of all interested in the permanent welfare of mankind, 
for having compelled public attention to the subject in the 
effective way he has. 

Dr. Clarke has formed a very decided opinion concerning the 
causes of the generally admitted physical degeneracy of American 
women, and to give expression to that opinion, enforced with all 
the argumentative skill and admirable diction at his command, 
is the main object of his book. He says: “To a large extent, 
our present system of educating girls is the cause of this pallor 
and weakness ;” and that the object of his book “is to call 
vttention to the errors of physical training that have crept into, 
and twined themselves about, our ways of educating girls, both 
in public and private schools, and which now threaten to attain 
larger development, and inflict a consequently greater injury, by 
their introduction into colleges and large seminaries of learning, 
that have adopted, or are preparing to adopt, the co-education of 
the sexes” (p. 24). On the following page he adds: “ Let the 
statement be emphasized aud reiterated, until it is heeded, 
that woman’s neglect of her own organization, though not 
the sole explanation and cause of her many weaknesses, more 
than any single cause adds to their number and intensifies their 
power.” 

While travelling in the East, some years ago, our author had 
the “fortune to be summoned as a physician into a harem,” con- 
taining “nearly a dozen Syrian girls—a grave Turk’s wifely 
erowd ;” and as he “looked upon their well-developed forms, 
their brown skins, rich with the blood and sun of the East, and 
their unintelligent, sensuous faces,” he “thought that if it were 
possible to marry the Oriental care of woman’s organization to 
the Western liberty and culture of her brain, there would be a 
new birth and loftier type of womanly grace and force” (p. 30). 

[Vol. CII. No. CCII.]—New Senrtgs, Vol. XLVI. Ne. II. HH 
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The American woman’s neglect of her own organization is the 


chief cause then, according to Dr. Clarke, of the evil in question, © 


and by bestowing upon that organization the kind of care which 
Eastern women give to themselves, that cause would be removed. 
From the time when the catamenia first occur to the time when 
they finally cease—or throughout a period of nearly thirty-five years 
of each woman’s life—every woman should be subject to “Oriental 
care.” In other words, at each recurrence of the periodical 
function peculiar to women, or during one week out of every 
four, she ought, according to Dr. Clarke, to abstain from both 
physical and mental labour. Some women are actually unfit for 
work of any kind at those times, and those who are not so ought 
nevertheless, he says, to rest during every fourth week in order 
to preserve the health they possess. 

The education of girls cannot be properly conducted unless in 
respect to them this rule be practically recognised ; unless in 
fact their studies be intermitted during every fourth week. 
This system of intermittent study being the one which is alone 
consistent with the preservation of their health and strength, they 
cannot be either advantageously or safely educated along with boys 
whose studies are not intermittent but continuous: Therefore, 
though “appropriate education of the two sexes, carried as far 
as possible, is a consummation most devoutly to be desired, iden- 
tical education of the two sexes is a crime before God and 
humanity, that physiology protests against, and that experience 
weeps over” (p. 127). The perpetration of this crime is com- 
monly known in America as the system of “ co-education,” a 
system which is now extensively practised there, which, as Dr. 
Clarke affirms, “ has produced the evils described in the clinical 
part of his book,” and which, he says, “threatens to push the de- 
generation of the female sex still further on” (p. 123). The baneful 
influence which he believes is exerted by the educational system 
in question he characterizes still further in the following para- 
graph :—“ If the nervous system is abuormally developed, every 
organ feels the twist in the nerves. The balance and co-ordina- 
tion of movement and function are destroyed, and the ill perco- 
lates into an unhappy posterity. If the reproductive system is 
aborted, there may be no future generations to pay the penalty 
of the abortion, but what is left of the organism suffers sadly. 
When this sort of arrest of development occursin a man, it takes 
the element of masculineness out of him, and replaces it with 
adipose effeminacy. When it occurs in a woman, it not only 
substitutes in her case a wiry and perhaps thin-bearded mas- 
culineness for distinctive feminine traits and power, making her 
an epicene, but it entails a variety of prolonged weaknesses, that 
dwarf her rightful power in almost every direction. The per- 
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sistent neglect and ignoring by women, and especially by girls, 
ignorantly more than wilfully, of that part of their organization 
which they hold in trust for the future of the race, has beem 
fearfully punished in America, where, of all the world, they are 
least trammelled and should be the best, by all sorts of female 
troubles” (pp. 44, 45). : 

Dr. Clarke’s vehement and indeed remarkably skilful and 
earnest denunciation of the co-educational system, and his pro- 
phetic warnings that if persisted in it will insidiously sap and 
ultimately destroy the very life of American women, at once 
arrested public attention and excited serious alarm. A second 
edition of the work was demanded “in little more than a week 
after the publication of the first,” and already within the short 
space of a few months at least five editions of the book have beep 
called for. The agitation which it has produced has traversed 
the Atlantic, and the doleful tones uttered by Dr. Clarke rever- 
berate here through the voice of Dr. Maudsley, whose article im 
the Fortnightly Review repeats and re-enforces with but little 
variation the physiological facts and arguments advanced by Dr 
Clarke. We shall however make room for the following sentences 
from Dr. Maudsley’s paper :—* The healthy performance of her 
[woman’s] special function renders it improbable she will succeed, 
and unwise for her to persevere in running over the same 
[educational] course at the same pace with him [man]... .- - 
There is sex in mind as distinctly as there is sex in body. . . - 
Mind is the sum of those functions of the brain which are com- 
monly known as thought, feeling, and will Does it not appear 
that in order to assimilate the female to the male mind it would 
be necessary to undo the life history of mankind from its earliest. 
commencement ?” : 

The grave anxiety concerning the physical effects on womem 
of identical or co-education of the sexes produced by the alarm— 
ing intelligence diffused throughout the United States by the 
five editions of Dr. Clarke’s book, and communicated to every 
reader of the Fortnightly Review by Dr. Maudsley, is howevex 
believed to be groundless by other medical authorities, who, 
though their professional eminence may not equal that of Drs. 
Clarke and Maudsley, have special knowledge of the subject im 
question, and, as it seems to us, a stronger claim therefore tham 
those physicians to be heard respecting it. Doctress Putnam— 
Jacobi in New York, and Doctress Garrett-Anderson in London, 
have exerted themselves to allay the apprehensions whieh have 
been mainly excited by those gentlemen, and to calm the fears 
of that large number of persons who, while desirous of promoting 
the genuine education and permanent welfare of womankind, 
have no scientific or really firm basis for their opinions or feek- 
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ings on the matter, and who therefore are easily swayed hither 
and thither by the diverse arguments and opposite currents of 
doctrine concerning it which they may happen to encounter. 

Two distinguished medical men, one on each side the Atlantic, 
proclaim with all the earnestness of believers in the message 
they deliver, and with all the authority attaching to their pro- 
fessional reputation, that the course of college education now 
being pursued by many young women of the upper and middle 
classes in the United States and already by a few of their English 
sisters, is certain to be fraught with evils of the first magnitude, 
not only for the individuals immediately concerned, but for the 
nation at large, if that course should be extensively adopted ; and 
in support of their assertion both of them appeal to well-known 
physiological facts and pathological experience which, they affirm, 
afford decisive confirmation of it, and ample justification of the 
solemn warning which they have felt themselves called upon to 

ublish. Two medical women, on the other hand, one on each 
side the Atlantic, bravely coutrovert the doctrine of these 
doctors and declare that the general development of woman’s 
intelligence by a course of college training of the kind in ques- 
tion, including the adoption of a curriculum of study quite as 
comprehensive and severe as that adopted by male students, 
would be fraught with incalculably great blessings both to the 
female students themselves and to the community in general of 
which they were members. 

It will probably be admitted that this is a more than usually 
interesting case, in which, as usual, doctors (or rather doctors 
and doctresses) differ. The question at issue, like most questions 
concerning which the faculty cannot agree, will no doubt be 
treated by Jaymen in various and widely different ways. The 
majority will of course regard it with profound indifference. 
A large number will be simply guided by their prejudices, partly 
inherited and partly originating in their own: habits of life and 
personal environment ; and many of these, looking on the phy- 
siological and pathological arguments just mentioned as tran- 
scending the powers of their non-professional understandings, will 
defer to the teaching of those whom they consider as the most 
authoritative guides and directors in a matter about which they 
feel incompetent to judge for themselves, and, being quite satis- 
fied to reproduce the views of their chosen leaders as their own, 
will not seldom impart to their adopted ideas whatever additional 
importance is derivable from the process of stamping them with 
their own “ effigy and superscription.” But there are a few per- 
sons, unhappily very few as yet, who, while taking a deep interest 
in “theirrepressible woman question,” investigate, think, and 
either decide for themselves or keep their judgment in suspense 
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on every question to which they give earnest attention; who 
find physiologists and physicians, even in the domain of phy- 
siology and physic, as fallible as is the Pope himself in matters 
theological, and hence yield no allegiance to authorities, except 
provisionally, or until their credentials have been thoroughly 
verified ; who, while regarding and using hypotheses as valuable 
guides in research, distrust them as even temporary representa- 
tives of truth itself unless accordant with and explanatory of 
every fact connected with the problem under consideration ; and, 
in short, whose convictions are the product of rigorously logical 
reasoning from the only data legitimately available—careful ob- 
servation and experiment. 

To members of the first of the three classes just mentioned we 
have nothing to say—indeed we doubt if such persons ever honour 
us with their attention, and if they do they are probably beyond the 
reach of anyargument, however easily intelligible, or of any appeal, 
however powerful, which might be addressed to them concern- 
ing the expediency of rendering accessible to women such an 
education as would enable them to compete successfully for 
academical degrees. To persons of the second class, who mainly 
defer to professional authorities, we shall venture to offer a few 
suggestions respecting the relative value of the authorities most 
likely tobe appealed to for judgment on the question at issue ; and, 
having done so, we shall endeavour to accomplish the main 
object we have in view—viz., the presentation and arrangement 
of the materials now accessible for the consideration of those of 
our readers who think for themselves, and who will form their 
own opinions respecting the probable effects on the health and 
strength of women especially, and through them therefore on 
the nation generally, which would ensue were they to study 
systematically the various departments of science, literature, and 
art according to the methods now exacted of young men by our 
colleges and universities. 

The chief medical writers who have addressed themselves to 
lay readers on this question are, as we have said, four in number 
—two male and two female. Dr. Clarke has, we believe, a large 
practice in Boston; his professional status is thoroughly good, 
and considering his book on Sex and Education, the only book 
of his we happen to be acquainted with, we are assured that its 
author is a distinctively able man, possessing a good general, as well 
as professional, education, that he has carefully studied the sub- 
ject on which he writes, that he feels strongly and earnestly 
about it, and that he has an admirable faculty of expressing 
lucidly and persuasively the opinions he maintains. It is need- 
less for us.to indicate the position and reputation of Dr. Mauds- 
ley, who has devoted himself to the study and treatment of 
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insanity ; who, by virtue of his writings concerning it and cog- 
mate topics, is recognised, not merely as an eminent alienist 
physician, but as a sound psychologist and vigorous scientific 
thinker, whose opinions on any subject he may choose to 
treat are sure to receive respectful attention. Doctress Putnam- 
Jacobi and Doctress Garrett-Anderson, who dissent from the 
views expressed concerning the college education of women by 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Maudsley, are both graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; and we must observe that the Paris degree of 
M.D., if not the very best, is certainly one of the best testimonials 
obtainable that the holder of it has received a first-class medical 
education. The professional ability of Doctress Garrett-Ander- 
son has received genuine and cordial recognition from many of 
her professional brethren in the metropolis; and that she is a 
cautious thinker, logical reasoner, and skilful advocate of the 
cause she espouses, will probably be admitted by all who have 
listened to her, or who are acquainted with her writings. Doc- 
tress Putnam-Jacobi is known to a few persons here; but beyond 
thissmall circle her namehas probably never been heardin England. 
We confidently assert, however, that no physician duly acquainted 
with the most recent researches in physiology and pathology— 
especially in the physiology and pathology of the nervous system 
—can rise from the perusal of her essay on “ Mental Action and 
Physical Health” without being deeply impressed with the con- 
vietion that the essay possesses merits far beyond those of the 
great majority of medical essays by ker male contemporaries. 
She displays a thorough knowledge of the question at issue in all 
its bearings; admirable skill in the use of her materials ; vigorous 
reasoning, and, indeed, an originality both of view and treat- 
ment of her subject which prove her to be a woman not only of 
remarkable ability, but one whose intellectual training has been 
of a very superior order. 

Those who are in the habit of settling for themselves every 
questio vexata by an appeal to authorities will find, we fear, some 
little difficulty in determining which of the four authorities cited 
in the present case is most weighty, and entitled therefore to the 
most deference. Ifit be admitted that the opinion of any one 
of the four persons in question is likely to be as sound and reli- 
able as that of each of the others, the reader will then ask 
whether a doctor or doctress is most likely to possess any special 
advantage in studying and judging on the subject derivable from 
the peculiar experiences and opportunities of observation attach- 
ing to each sex respectively ? Weare constrained to admit that the 
doctresses certainly can appeal to specific personal experiences 
bearing directly on the question—experiences capable of outweigh- 
ing a vast amount of the mere reasoning and information at second- 
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hand of their professional brethren; moreover, the doctresses 
have facilities of intimate and confidential communications from 
and discussions with their own sex on the subject, yielding infor- 
mation likely to be more copious, more varied, and more exact 
than is the information obtainable by the doctors. And it must 
be added, that viewing this information in the light shed upon it 
by their own personal experience they are likely to appreciate it 
in all its bearings more accurately than men can do. It thus 
appears that, ceteris paribus, the opinions of Doctress Garrett- 
Auderson and of Doctress Putnam-Jacobi is likely precisely by 
virtue of their womanhood to be more correct, and therefore 
more reliable than the opinion of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley. 

Considering the conflict of professional opinions represented 
by the writers we have mentioned, our readers will admit that 
lay students of the question at issue will be unable to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion concerning it by consulting those 
authorities, and that notwithstanding all which has been said or 
written about it, it can only be decisively settled by an appeal 
to experience—by assigning to that experience its real value, and 
by reasoning logically on the data which it yields, unbiassed by 
any foregone conclusion in favour of one side or the other. 
Unfortunately, experience of the kind desiderated is as yet small. 
We can appeal to ages of experience of the effects of giving 
girls and women a minimum amount of education of any kind, 
or none at all; but experience of the effects of instructing them 
in the various subjects, and in the systematic manner in which 
boys and men are instructed, is comparatively very small indeed. 
But though, compared with the experience of the ancient system, 
it is relatively very small, absolutely it is already very consider- 
able ; and by means of the inadequate and fragmentary materials 
at our command, we shall now endeavour to describe briefly both 
its extent and effects. 

The publication of Dr. Clarke’s book has provoked a great 
amount of controversy in the United States, and numerous 
cflurts have been made to disprove the accuracy of his conclusions. 
In order to do this the more effectually, several American women 
—ardent defenders of the system of co-education—have com- 
bined their forces, the result being a considerable volume, the 
full title of which is given at the head of this article, on “ The 
Education of American Girls.” The work consists of eleven 
essays, by eleven different writers, together with a review of Dr. 
Clarke’s book by the editor, Miss Brackett. Each essay deals, 
in 2 decidedly able manner, with the special aspect of the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted, and all alike are informing, thoughtful, 
and earnest to a degree reflecting great credit on both writers and 
editor. We have already adverted to Doctress Putnam-Jacobi’s 
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essay on “Mental Action and Physical Health.” This forms 
one of the eleven. The others are, speaking generally, of about 
equal merit: but there is one, entitled, “A Mother’s Thought,” 
by Edna D. Cheney, which suggests the reflection that the 
children whose mother is inspired with the wisdom as well as 
with the refined noble feeling which pervades that essay are 
peculiarly fortunate. 

Five of these papers relate respectively to five different edu- 
cational institutions, and most of the others contain, scattered 
here and there, a considerable amount of information concerning 
the working and results of the educational system to which the 
superior classes of girls are now generally submitted in the 
United States. We believe that the information in question is 
thoroughly reliable. The essays on four of the institutions 
“come.” says the able editress of the volume, “ with the official 
sanction of the presiding officers of those institutions, who vouch 
for the correctness of the statements.” The essay numbered 
“VII. is by a member of the present Senior Class of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who has instituted very exact personal inquiries 
among the women students. The author of Essay VIII. is the 
librarian of Mount Holyoke Seminary. The writer of the report 
from Oberlin is a graduate, a teacher of wide experience, and 
has been for three or four years the principal of the Ladies’ 
Department of the College.” 

It is to the writers of the-several essays now mentioned that 
we are indebted for the authentic evidence we are about to pre- 
sent concerning the effects of the educational method, widely 
practised in the United States, on the health of those American 
women who have been subjected to it. The number of the 
institutions to which we shall refer is not great, and in two of 
these the experience does not extend over many years; never- 
theless, the sum of the experiences available as data for judgment 
on the question at issue is already considerable and very signifi- 
cant. Of course much more information might be collected ; 
and, indeed, much more must be collected, before the important 
controversy which has called forth Miss Brackett’s interesting 
volume can be completely and finally settled. As she says, 
“There are many other institutions whose statistics would be 
equally valuable ; such, for instance, as the North-Western Uni- 
versity of Illinois, which has not only opened its doors to girl- 
students, but has placed women on the board of trustees and in 
the faculty.” Meanwhile, we content ourselves with the mate- 
rial at present within our reach, and offer it, in the condensed 
shape necessitated by the narrow limits of a review article, for 
the consideration of our readers. 

The Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, near the Connecticut 
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River, but in the State of Massachusetts, was opened in 1837. 
It was established by the Calvinistic branch of the American 
Congregationalists, and has especially occupied itself in edu- 
cating women for missionary work. “During the thirty-six 
years ending July 3rd, 1873, if has graduated 1455 young 
women. Its founder aimed to provide a permanent insti- 
tution, where the best advantages should be offered at a 
moderate expense, and whose entire culture should tend to 
produce, not only thorough students and skilful teachers, 
but earnest, efficient, and Christian women. Accordingly its 
course of study has always given prominence to the solid rather 
than to the showy, omitting mostly what are termed ornamental 
branches, and devoting the more time to studies which give 
mental discipline. There is no preparatory department.” No 
pupils under sixteen years of age are admitted, and all who enter 
must first pass a matriculation examination. No pupils under 
eighteen are admitted to the senior class ; most of the members 
of it are considerably older. The average age of the pupils at 
the time of graduating is something over twenty-one years. 

“The health of the pupils is under the care of the lady phy- 
sician residing in the family . . Light gymnastics are 
practised by all except individuals who have been permanently 
excused by the physician. All are directed, however, to abstain 
from gymnastics at certain periods, as well as from long walks, 
or severe physical exertion of any kind. It has not been found 
that regular and moderate study at such times is injurious to 
girls in ordinary health. 

“The following statistics show the comparative longevity of 
graduates from Mount Holyoke Seminary, and from a number 
of colleges for young men: In each case they include a period 
of thirty years, closing generally with 1867, or within a year 
or two of that date. The war mortality is excluded in every 
case where it was separately stated in the College Triennial, as 
indicated below.” 

Name of Institution. Graduated. Deceased. _—‘Rate per cent. 
Mount Holyoke . . . 1,213... 4125 ~= ... 10°39 
Amherst ..... 1100 .. “185 «... U2 
Bewieen .. ss.» 1 ~~ SD «~ He 
i re re 
Dartmouth. . . . . 1,689 ... 276 «... 16°83 
Harvard . .... 2,826 ... *268 ... 11°52 
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Mount Holyoke Seminary, “It is not uncommon” for the peculiar 
function, the beginning of which in girls denotes the advent of 
puberty, “ to be arrested by any great change of circumstances ; 
as when a girl leaves home and goes to school, where there is 
almost an entire change of habits. Many cases came under my 
observation at the seminary, among the junior class (first year), 
of suppression or irregularity for three or six months, all then 
proceeding regularly without medical interference.” 

Again, we learn from Mrs. Arnold, of Milwaukie, “ formerly 
Dr. Homer, physician at Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1860— 
64,” that “A large number of cases of irregularity in the form 
of suppression, were always met with during the first year, espe- 
cially the first months of that year. Often the health was not 
seriously affected, and the trouble would right itself, or readily 
yield to mild remedies. Had this derangement been caused by 
hard study in the pursuance of a regular course, it would have 
been most common among pupils in advanced classes... . 
As to the effect of regular brain-work upon those already suf- 
fering from diseases peculiar to the sex, I do not recall any cases 
where the mere matter of intellectual labour had any effect to 
increase the trouble. ... . A temperate application to study, 
even of the sterner kinds, by giving occupation to the mind, I 
consider highly beneficial.” 

Vassar College, on the Hudson River, at Poughkeepsie, in 
the State of New York, U.S.A., was founded by Mr. Vassar, and 
was opened for the reception of students in September, 1865. 
The founder, deeply impressed with the conviction that a sound 
education consists of a judicious combination of physical with 
mental training, and desirous of providing “a fair chance for 
the girls,” established Vassar College in order to carry out his 
views. In the course of its brief existence of about nine years, 
the college has exerted an influence which, we are told, “is felt in 
all parts of the United States.” Pupils usually enter at or after 
the age of eighteen; and every year about one hundred girls 
leave this institution to take their positions in life. 

Respecting the influence of the studies at Vassar on the 
students, experience there thoroughly justifies the statement 
that, as a rule, their average health steadily improves from the 
time of their entrance in to the time of their leaving the col- 
lege. For the purpose of facilitating inquiry concerning the 
health of the pupils, the classes of the last three years have each 
been divided into “ good,” “fair,” and “delicate,” according to 
the condition of health in which the individual students entered 
upon the college curriculum. 

Class of 1874.—Entered in good health, 14; in fair health, 
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5; and in delicate health 2. Of the 14 “good” 13 graduated 
in as good health,and 1 in much deteriorated health. The 5 
“fair,” and 2 “ delicate,” all left improved. 

Class of 1872.—Entered in good health, 18; in fair health, 
9; and in delicate,1. The 18 “good” all left in as good, or 
better health ; the 9 “ fair” all improved ; and the 1 “ delicate,” 
having ceased to make that distinction necessary, was promoted 
to “ fair.” 

Class of 1873.—Entered in good health, 19; in fair health, 
14; and in delicate heath, 12. Of the 19 “ good,” 15 left as 
well as they came ; 2, having been too young when they began 
their studies, felt the undue strain in diminished general strength ; 
and 2 deteriorated in health. Of the 14 “fair,” 5 left in essen- 
tially the same conditior, and 9 improved. Of the 12 “ delicate,” 
5 left in the same condition, and 7 improved. 

Oberlin College, in the State of Ohio, was, we believe, the 
first institution in the United States which adopted the practice 
of extending to women the advantages of a collegiate education. 
The sysiem of co-education of the sexes has been worked at 
Oberlin during upwards of forty years. According to the last 
Triennial Catalogue, published by tlie College, in 1873, it had, 
up to that date, conferred degrees on 579 men and 620 women. 
These graduates were exclusive of “the 426 men from the 
Theological Seminary.” At Oberlin there are two courses of 
study ; one is called the “Men’s Course,” and the other the 
“ Women’s Course.” Certain subjects included in the former are 
omitted from the latter, and the women have the option of pursu- 
ing which of the two they please. The majority choose the 
“Women’s Course ;” but of the 620 women-graduates 95 
“graduated from the full classical course, and received the first 
degree in the arts.” If 95 out of the 620 graduates obtained 
the diploma which denotes that they chose the course of study 
designed for men, and pursued it successfully, we may fairly con- 
clude that they gave the best possible proof of their intellectual 
qualification for and title to a college education equal to that 
given to the male graduates, and that had their college sisters 
who chose the “ Women’s Course,” resolved to adopt the one 
prescribed for the men, the majority of them would have shown 
themselves able to obtain the first-class degree. 

Our main concern at present, however, is to ascertain, as far as 
may be, what effects on the health of the women students have been 
produced by the studies which they actually engaged in. Those 
effects certainly do not seem to have been very disastrous. In 
the Triennial Catalogue mentioned above a star is prefixed 


to the names of all the graduates who have died. Of these it 
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appears 59 were males, and 60 females. The percentage of 
deaths of the males was 10, and of the females 9°67. So far, 
then, the women have a slight advantage. But, it may be urged, 
that though college studies at Oberlin do not prove more fatal 
to women than to men, yet that they exert a grave deteriorating 
influence on the general health and strength of women, and thus 
conduce to render American women the “pallid, bloodless” 
creatures described by Dr. Clarke. Miss Adelia A. F. John- 
son, to whose essay on Oberlin Coliege we are mainly indebted 
for the statistical facts we have already mentioned, and who is one 
of the professors in the college, has taken the trouble to trace 
the “individual history” of the class of ‘56— “not because 
there is anything peculiar in its history, but because,” she says, 
“it is my own class, and I therefore know more about it.” The 
class consisted of 19 pupils; of these two had died in the in- 
terval between 1856 and 1873. Of the 17 survivors, Miss John- 
son gives such information as she was able to obtain. The 
reports, which from nearly all of them were of recent date, were 
wholly satisfactory. Several of them would, we imagine, be 
peculiarly so to those American philanthropists who, like Dr. 
Clarke, deplore the comparative sterility of American women. 
Four of the nineteen were pursuing the profession of teachers. 
One of these, who has recently read a most interesting paper 
before the State Teachers’ Association, when asked what she 
thought of Dr. Clarke’s book answered, laughingly, “ Look at 
me.” She had evidently a satisfactory consciousness that though 
she might not be a good illustration of the Doctor’s book, she 
was not a bad example of American womanhood. Eight of the 
total number had married. One of these replying to the ques- 
tion, “What are you doing?” wrote, “ Bringing up my boys.” 
Another wrote, “I am in good health, and so are my six boys. 
The two oldest are almost ready for college. They will, of 
course, go where their mother went. I am daily thankful I 
studied at Oberlin.” Another replied, “ A troop of merry chil- 
dren, good health, anda happy home.” And another, “ Why 
do you ask if I am sorry that I studied at Oberlin? It is the 
subject over which my husband and I can grow enthusiastic at 
any time. My health impaired there? No. We hope to send 
our daughter soon.” 

If absence from school or college is to be considered a sign of 
ill-health it does not appear from the records that the health of 
the women was inferior to that of the men, except in a fractional 
degree so slight as to be of no practical importance. The writer 
just quoted says, “The excuse of sickness for an absence is never 
questioned. ‘This is well known by every girl in the school ; and 
yet we have never heard a professor in the college, or a teacher 
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in the preparatory department, complain that girls were oftener 
absent than boys. The professor of physiology has kindly sent 
me the following: ‘An examination of my class-book, in all my 
recitations for the last five years, shows but a very slight diffe- 
rence in the average number of absences from recitations, for all 
causes, excused and unexcused, of women and men—viz., for each 
man, 35°31; for each woman, 36°76.’” If we consider these 
figures along with the fact that “many of the girls who have 
completed a course of study at Oberlin have at the same time 
supported themselves,” we must admit that the health of the 
women during their studies certainly seems to be very good 
indeed. 

In an essay on “The Effects of Mental Growth,” by Lucinda 
H. Stone, of Kalamazoo; Michigan, she says: ‘“ Dr. Mahan, who 
was the first, and for fifteen years, president of Oberlin College, 
has since been for nearly as long a period the president of 
Adrian College in Michigan. He says that during his connexion 
with Qberlin the proportion of young men to young women who 
entered upon the course and failed to complete it on account of 
failure of health under the strain of thought and study, was at 
least two to one. The proportion was not quite so great in Adrian ; 
but many more young men than young women—and as far as he 
was acquainted with colleges everywhere—succumbed under the 
change from their former life to one of study. 

“ Dr. Mahan also says, that owing to the peculiar circumstances 
under which Oberlin College was established, he has through 
subsequent years maintained a far more familiar acquaintance 
with his former students than is common for old teachers to do ; 
and that he can count many more broken-down men among his 
old graduates than broken-down women..... In the par- 
ticular of health he has carefully observed the effect of close and 
continuous study, not only during the course, but in subsequent 
life, and he will risk his reputation for truthful statements, in 
saying that he believes—that he knows—the most careful statis- 
iics would show among the wemen who are college graduates, whom 
he has known, a higher standard of health than among the same 
number of women from any class of society—working women, 
fashionable women, or women of merely quiet domestic habits.” 

Antioch College, in the State of Ohio, was we believe, founded 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by Unitarians, and most of its students, 
we presume, hold Unitarian views. It has exemplified the system 
of educating young men and women together during about twenty- 
five years. A comparison of the death-rates of its male and 
female graduates certainly does not seem to show that the 
studies pursued by the latter have exerted an influence upon 
them tending to shorten life. “Of the men graduates 13} 
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per cent. have died ; of the women graduates, 93 percent. This, 


of course, does not include the war mortality or accidental deaths.” 


Moreover the report of the state of health of the survivors is even 
more decisively in favour of the women: “Three of the men are 
confirmed invalids; no woman graduate is such.” We may 
add that the “ blue-stocking” stigma seems to do no harm to 
the women graduates of Antioch: “Three-fourths of them are: 
married, and four-fifths of those were two years ago mothers, 
the families varying from one to six children. Only one-half of 
the remaining fourth are graduates of longer standing than 1871. 
It is proposed,” adds the report, “to make out statistics which 
shall show the comparative health of those women and men who: 
have been here two years and upwards, as it has been suggested 
that possibly only the stronger could bear the strain of the whole 
college course, and that the weaker ones dropped out by the 
way. It is perfectly safe now to assert that this is not the 
case.” 

The authorities of the University of Michigan decided about 
five years ago to open its doors “to all students.” Eager to 
avail themselves of the advantages thus offered, a number of 
women from different parts of the United States have since 
matriculated at the University, and have pursued their studies 
there in common with students of the male sex. The Uni- 
versity consists of three departments, viz.:— (1) Literature, 
Science, and the Arts; (2) Medicine and Surgery; and (3) 
Law. Since the date when women were first admitted as 
students twenty-eight of them have graduated—viz., three in 
the first department, twenty-one in the second, and four in the 
third ; and it appears that the number of female students steadily 
increases. In 1870-1 the number was 37; in 1871-2 it was 64; 
and in 1872-3 it was 88. 

The President of the University, referring to the results of the 
experiment, so far as it has yet been tried, of educating young 
women precisely in the same manner as young men are educated 
thus expresses himself in his report for the year 1872: “The 
young women have addressed themselves to their work with 
great zeal, and have shown themselves quite capable of meeting 
the demands of severe studies as successfully as their class-mates 
of the other sex. Their work, so far, does not evince less variety 
or less power of grappling even with higher mathematics than 
we find in the young men. They receive no favours and desire 
none. They are subjected to precisely the same tests as the men. 
Some of them, like the men, have stumbled at examinations ; 
but nearly all of them have maintained a most creditable repu- 
tation for scholarship in every branch of study which has awaited 
them in their course. Nor does their work seem to put a dan- 
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gerous strain upon their powers. They assure me that they 
never enjoyed better health, and their absences by reason of 
sickness do not proportionately exceed those of the men. Their 
presence has not called for the enactment of a single new law, 
or for the slightest change in our methods of government or 
grade of work.” 

The Report for 1873 affords ample confirmation of that for 
1872. The President says: “The history of our work during 
the past year has only deepened the impression made during the 
two previous years of the entire practicability of imparting col- 
legiate and professional education to the two sexes in the same 
schools. If any have cherished a fear that the admission of 
women would tend to reduce the standard of work in the Uni- 
versity, their attention may be directed to the fact that during 
the last three years we have been steadily increasing the require- 
ments for admission and broadening the range of studies. Now 
certainly the women experience no such difficulty in acquiring 
the studies assigned in the regular curriculum as to call for any 
modification of the course on their account. Their record is as 
creditable in all branches as that of their class-mates of the other 
sex. Nor do I see any evidence that their success in their intel- 
lectual pursuits is purchased at the expense of health. On the 
contrary, I doubt if an equal number of young women in any 
other pursuit in life have been in better health during the year. 
.... None of the many objections which are still raised 
against the co-education of the sexes have thus been found in 
practice here to have any force.” 

These statements are thoroughly confirmed by a lady who 
signs herself “Sarah Dix Hamlin, Class of ’74, University of 
Michigan.” She has written an essay describing her experience 
and observations of the education of women there, and certainly 
her record affords strong proofs that the practice adopted there 
works well. She says: “The general impression is that the 
female students in the Law and Medical Departments have 
endured the work quite as well as the men ; and it is a fact that 
a number of the women who entered the Medical Department, 
with four lectures per day to attend, and all the work of the 
laboratory and dissecting-room to perform, have steadily im- 
proved in health from the time of entering until leaving; while 
those who were well at the beginning of their college work have 
in no case suffered a deterioration of health from their intel- 
lectual labour. Of those who have graduated from the literary 
department, we have positive information that as yet they have 
suffered no ‘penalties’ from their ‘severe and long-continued 
mental labour,’ and that they were cn graduating as well as on 
entering. 
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“In regard to those at present in the literary department, it is 
impossible to get any statistics as to excused absences which will 
show the average attendance of one sex as compared with that 
of the other, and from which inferences can be deduced in 
regard to the health of the women students ; for the University 
authorities—not having dreamed that there was a ‘ new natural 
law’ to be revealed, which should assert that the course of 
‘identical co-education’ is conducive to health and usefulness 
for the one sex, and to premature decay and the hospital or 
cemetery for the other—have not preserved the record of 
excused absences. The professors assert that non-attendance 
upon recitations, on account of ill-health, has been no greater on 
the part of the young women than of the young men, and that 
in many cases the attendance of the former has been better than 
that of the latter. 

“Tt is a fact that thus far the women of Michigan University 
have demonstrated a principle of Dr. Tappan’s—a former presi- 
dent of the University—that brain-work is good for the health. 
If the seeds of future disease have been in some mysterious 
manner implanted in their systems, it is in no sense apparent 
except to the imaginations of those who are least acquainted 
with our girls.” 

In a leading article of a college newspaper, conducted entirely 
hy the young men of the Michigan University, there occurs the 
following passage respecting the “College girls:” “They per- 
tinaciously keep their health and strength in. a way that is 
aggravating, and they persist in evincing a capability for close 
and continued mental labour, which, to the ordinary estimator of 
woman’s brain-power, seems like pure wilfulness. They have, 
with a generally noticeable peculiarity of their sex, disappointed 
the most oracular prognostications.” - 

The advocates of the proposal to give young women a first- 
rate college education, freely recognise that as the experiment at 
Michigan University has been carried on during about four years 
only, the results obtained may not justify a broad generalization 
that the co-equal education of the two sexes is both practicable 
and desirable ; but those advocates do assert, and they seem to 
be justified in asserting, that the results in question tend 
exclusively in one direction—viz., that of the generalization just 
mentioned. Miss Hamlin rightly observes: “ As far as Michigan 
University is concerned, educating a girl in a boy’s way has thus 
far been proven to be better than any girl’s way yet discovered, 
and there has appeared no reason why the good effects should 
not continue.” 

Kalamazoo College, in the State of Michigan, has during the 
last twenty years admitted women along with men to the full 
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curriculum of studies pursued there. Throughout that period 
the number of graduates of each sex has been about equal. 
“The young women have always averaged as good scholarship 
and health as the young men ;” and the number of women who 
have given up their studies on account of ill-health is less than 
the number of men who have abandoned them for the same 
reason. 

“During the period of my own connexion with this institu- 
tion,” says Lucinda H. Stone, “many young women pursued 
there an extended elective course of study who did not 
graduate. It was not their plan to do so when they entered the 
preparatory department. Many graduated from a-course quite as 
extensive, and requiring as persistent study,” as that pursued by 
the men, though the two were not in all respects alike. The 
“women did not usually study Greek, though some did, and 
were leaders of their classes. They did not pursue Latin quite 
so far” as the men did, but they “more than made up for this 
in a far more thorough study of French and German, history 
and literature. There is scarcely a week in the year but I re- 
ceive communications in some way from some of these old pupils. 
They are among my most enjoyable, intellectual, and literary 
correspondents. With few exceptions they are growing women. 
; A few, but very few of the large number are invalids, 
but there is not one whose case does not furnish me with 
abundant evidence of many more probable causes of invalidism 
than over-study. There is not one of whom I have heard 
whose case does not wear on the face of it decidedly other 
eauses than ‘ persistent study.’” 

We have given the evidence here adduced at considerable 
length, because we think that the question at issue is one of para- 
mount importance, not to women only, but also to the men of 
every civilized community ; and we venture to affirm that the 
more thoroughly and judicially this evidence is considered the 
stronger will become the conviction that, notwithstanding the 
gloomy forebodings of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley and the millions 
of social conservatives to whose dumb instincts they have given 
utterance, there is nothing in the bodily structure or physiological 
functions of women which precludes them as a class from enter- 
ing on and passing successfully through the several branches of 
academical study which now constitute the best educational 
training of men at the different Universities in Europe and 
America. 

Moreover, we affirm that the experience referred to proves 
conclusively, what indeed reasoning @ priori had already fore- 
told, that as a general rule the health of women who enter on an 
academical career at a proper age, and who steadily pursue it 
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during the usual period of about four years, instead of being 
impaired, is actually improved and strengthened by the syste- 
matic mental training and discipline to which they have been 
subjected. In fact, all that is known of the nature and extent 
of the power which is unconsciously wielded by the mind over the 
body—or, in other words, of the influence which the brain exerts 
on the other parts of the nervous system, and through them on 
the alimentary, assimilative, circulatory, respiratory, secretory, 
excretory, and reproductive systems of the organism—leads 
directly to the conclusion that an orderly development of the 
brain, by a wise and ample provision for its appropriate nourish- 
ment and activity, is the most effective method of insuring a 
thoroughly healthy body. An eminent teacher who was ex- 
amined before the Royal Commission appointed some years ago 
to inquire into the state of education in this country, and who 
was asked whether there is not some danger of injuring the 
health of girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen by hard 
study, remarked: “I think study improves their health very 
much. I am sure great harm is often done by hasty recom- 
mendations to throw aside all study, when a temperate and 
wisely regulated mental diet is really required. They will not 
do nothing, but if they have not wholesome, and proper, and 
unexciting occupations, they will spend their time on sensational 
novels and things much more injurious to health. Where I 
have heard complaints about health as being injured by study, 
they have proceeded from those who have done least work at 
college. Indeed, I do not know of any case of a pupil who has 
really worked, and whose health has been injured. We have 
had complaints in a few cases where the girls have been decidedly 
not industrious.” . 

A writer already quoted, and whose large experience as a 
teacher at Oberlin College entitles her opinion to great respect, 
says: “We believe that more girls are benefited than are 
injured by the regimen of a well-regulated school, and our belief 
is founded upon years of observation. The number is not small 
of girls, who have come to us pale, nervous, and labouring under 
many of the ills of which Dr. Clarke speaks, to whom the regu- 
larity which must be observed in a large school, but most of all 
the stimulus of systematic brain-work upon the body, has proved 
most sanitary.” 

Speaking from her experience of Vassar College, Doctress 
A. C. Avery says: “So far as I am able to judge, no one thing 
here has done more to counteract the hereditary or acquired 
tendency of many young women to disorders peculiar to their 
age and sex, than the opportunity for pursuing quietly and con- 
tinuously, with a definite aim and certain purpose, well-arranged 
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courses of study. I can recall numbers of instances of girls who 
came to us weak, indifferent, listless, full of morbid whims and 
uncontrolled caprices of mind and body, who gained in this 
bracing atmosphere of happy, sustained industry, such an impetus 
toward real health that they forgot aches and discontent, and 
went home ready and eager to do their share in the world’s 
work.” 

On the other hand, this judicious physician condemns mest 
emphatically the practice of subjecting the young and tender 
organisms of girls only fifteen years old to the severe tax and 
strain inseparable from the systematically continued studies of 
college life. She says: “Again and again I have seen these 
young students, for of course they enter despite my protestations 
—everybody wants to see the folly of everything for himself— 
I have seen them succumb to the unwonted nervous tax within 
a few weeks; others bear up for months, many get through the 
year and go home to spend their summer vacation in 
‘ Vassar victims’ all, whose ghosts haunt the clinical records of 
doctors from Texas to Canada, from Maine to California, and 
whose influence makes, so far as it is felt, against woman’s 
chances for liberal education; for these failures are counted 
as natural effects of study, of mental labour which the female 
organization cannot endure!” But results of this kind, theugh 
perhaps not so pronounced are precisely what we should expect 
and should certainly produce if we subjected boys of fifteen years 
of age to a like system. 

“ When,” continues the writer just quoted, “women begin at 
eighteen or twenty the earnest business of a collegiate course, for 
which they have slowly and thoroughly prepared while their 
physical organization was maturing in happy freedom, and when 
they give to this higher intellectual labour the strength and 
enthusiasm that are at that age of life pre-eminent and most 
perfectly balanced, then we shall know what educated woman is, 
and learn her possible capacities in all that makes for the 
noblest of humanity.” 

We are bound to add, per contra, that Dr. Clarke adduces 
testimony respecting co-education of a kind precisely opposite 
to that presented in the preceding pages. He says: “A philan- 
thropist and an intelligent observer, who has for a long time 
taken an active part in promoting the best education of the 
sexes, and who still holds a sort of official connexion with a 
college occupied with identical co-education, told the writer, a 
few months ago, that he had endeavoured to trace the post-col- 
lege history of the female graduates of the institution he was 
interested in. His object was to ascertain how their physique 
behaved under the stress—the wear and tear of rey work 

If 
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in life. The conclusion that resulted from his inquiry he formu- 
lated in the statement that ‘the co-education of the sexes is 
intellectually a success, physically a failure. Another gentle- 
man, more closely connected with a similar institution of educa- 
tion than the person just referred to, has arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. Only a few female graduates of colleges have consulted 
the writer professionally. All sought his advice two, three, or more 
years after graduation ; and, in all, the difficulties under which 
they laboured could be distinctly traced to their college order of 
life and study—that is, to identical co-education” (pp. 144-145). 
Dr. Clarke also adduces a number of medical “ cases” in support 
of his doctrine. Now it behoves us to ascertain, if possible, the 
precise weight and import of the whole of this evidence ; for, 
unless we do so, it will be impossible for us to arrive at a reliable 
conclusion concerning the question at issue. 

We begin, then, with directing the attention of our readers to 
the fact, that the first witness cited by Dr. Clarke, though “a 
philanthropist and an intelligent observer,” is anonymous, and 
that the “college occupied with identical co-education,” with 
which “he still holdsa sort of official connexion,” is also anony- 
mous. And, curiously enough, the other gentleman relied on as 
a witness, and the institution with which he is “more closely 
connected” are anonymous too. Now, considering the immense 
importance of arriving at a right decision concerning the system 
of co-education which Dr. Clarke accuses of perpetrating “a 
crime before God and humanity, that physiology protests against, 
and that experience weeps over,” we think we are entitled to 
demand not only the names of Dr. Clarke’s witnesses, but the 
names of the educational institutions with which they are con- 
nected, and in which they saw or learnt the dire physical 
effects of co-education to which they testify. We are the more 
emphatic in demanding these names because all the names of 
the witnesses on the other side are given, and because, if we 
knew who Dr. Clarke’s witnesses are, and what educational in- 
stitutions they are connected with, or to which of them they 
refer, we could sift and verify their evidence—a procedure abso- 
lutely necessary in order to render it admissible. With all due 
deference to Dr. Clarke, we are obliged to pronounce it, as it is 
now presented, simply worthless. Authenticated as it needs to 
be, it might be valuable ; but we cannot help thinking that if 
it were capable of being rendered thus valuable, Dr. Clarke 
would have been eager to supply the means of its transforma- 
tion, seeing that the witnesses in question are the only witnesses 
he calls, and that the evidence tendered by the other side is 
overwhelmingly strong. Bearing in mind how strong it is, and 
how feeble is that adduced by Dr. Clarke, we cannot be sur- 
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prised that he maintains that evidence of any kind now ad- 
ducible can have but little, if any value. He says: “Two or 
three generations, at least, of the female college graduates of 
this sort of co-education must come and go before any sufficient 
idea can be formed of the harvest it will yield” (p. 145). 

Dr. Clarke says: “ Only a few female graduates of colleges have 
consulted the writer professionally’—how few may ve imagined 
by our readers themselves when they learn the nature of the 
“cases” adduced by Dr. Clarke in the third part of his book, 
“ Chiefly Clinical.” Considering that he brings forward only two 
witnesses, that they are both anonymous, and that the educa- 
tional institutions they refer to are anonymous, we expected to 
find that he supports his case mainly by striking evidence de- 
rivable from his clinical records, and that that evidence would 
consist of the medical histories of those of his patients who had 
become victims of the system of co-education. But when we 
came to read the reports of his cases we were as much surprised 
by their worthlessness as supporters of his argument as we were 
by the worthlessness of the testimony of his anonymous wit- 
nesses. He gives reports of seven cases; the outlines of these 
reports are as follows :— 

1. Miss A——, a healthy, bright, intelligent girl, entered a 
female school in the State of New York, at the age of fifteen. 
She ignored the claims of her organization, and before the end 
of her second year of study she suffered from haemorrhage, and 
from chorea (St. Vitus’s dance). As she was not a victim of co- 
education, we need not pursue her history further. 

2. Miss B—— was sent as a child upon the stage, by “the 
need of bread and butter,” and “at fifteen she was an actress. 
.... She worked in man’s sustained way, ignoring all de- 
mands for special development,” and her “method of work 
wrought out for her anemia and epileptiform attacks.” 

3. “Miss C was a book-keeper in a mercantile house.” 
She “ believed in doing her work in a man’s way, infected by the 
not uncommon notion that womanliness means manliness. 
When about twenty years of age” she applied to the Doctor for 
advice, in consequence of neuralgia, back-ache, and disorder of 
the generative system, and from her appearance at her last visit 
to him, he presumes “she has gone to a world where back-ache 
and male and female skeletons are unknown.” 

4. “Miss D—— entered Vassar College at the age of fourteen. 
Up to that age she had been a healthy girl, judged by the stan- 
dard of American girls.” Making no “allowance for the periodi- 
city of her organization,” she began to have fainting fits, 
and finally grave functional disorder of the reproductive 
system. 
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5. Miss E—— “Had a literary training,—an intellectual, moral, 
and zsthetic half of education,” under the supervision of her 
parents. “Her health did not seem to suffer at first. She 
studied, recited, walked, worked, stood, and the like, in the steady 
and sustained way that is normal to the male organization.” At 
the age of twenty-one her periodical function began to decline, 
and, before long, ceased altogether. Then came on head symp- 
toms, and, despite the Doctor’s treatment of her, he was finally 
obliged to consign her to an asylum. 

6. “ Miss F—— was about twenty years old when she com- 
pleted her technical education,” which she got through “ with- 
out any sort of serious illness.” But “with the ending of her 
school life . . .. there commenced, without obvious cause, a 
long period of invalidism,” and finally, “a sudden accident 
killed her.” 

7. ‘Miss G worked her way through New England pri- 
mary, grammar, and high-schools to a western college, which she 
entered with credit to herself, and from which she graduated, 
confessedly its first scholar, leading the male and female youth 

She worked as a student, continuously and _per- 
severingly, through the years of her first critical epoch, and for 
a few years after it, without any sort of regard to the periodical 
type of her organization Not a great while after gra- 
duation, she began to show signs of failure, and, some years later, 
died under the writer’s care.” A post-mortem examination re- 
vealed, as the sole evidence of disease, “ commencing degenera- 
tion” of the brain. 

Such are the cases furnished by Dr. Clarke to justify his con- 
demunation of co-education! 

It does not appear from the reports that Miss B——, Miss 
C—_, or. Miss E——, ever went to a school at all. It seems 
certain that the actress did not. We presume the book-keeper 
received the sort of education fitting her to discharge her duties 
as a book-keeper; and we learn that Miss E. was educated 
under the “supervision” of her parents, who seem to have been 
peculiarly well qualified for the task. At any rate these three 
cases clearly cannot be adduced as examples of the evil effects 
of school-education of any kind, and may therefore be at once 
dismissed from consideration. Miss F——’s period of “in- 
validism” did not begin until she had completed her education. 
We are not told what kind of school she attended, but we may 
be sure that if it were one in which the sexes are educated 

ther we should have been informed .of the fact; and we 
learn that she “inherited a nervous diathesis” to begin with. 
Her case, then, has no bearing whatever on the subject of co- 
education, and very little on that of education of any kind. 
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Neither Miss A nor Miss D—— were submitted to the co- 
educational method. If Miss A illustrates the evil results 
of the system adopted at the “female school” in which she was 
educated, all we can say is, that the sooner that school comes to 
an end the better. Miss D was a pupil at Vassar, and as 
we have already given a fairly full account of the hygienic 
effects of that institution, we leave our readers to judge for 
themselves of the significance of the case of Miss D——, who 
was educated there. 

And now, having duly scrutinized the whole of the seven cases 
in question,* we find that Dr. Clarke presents us with but one 
solitary case, the history of which he can point to as a warning 
example of the fearful physical effects likely to be experienced 
by women who, during their girlhood, have been exposed to the 
baneful influence of co-education. One solitary case! Dr. 
Clarke must indeed have spoken truly when he said, “ Only a few 
female graduates of colleges” have consulted him professionally. 
And what is the import of this single case? The young lady 
passed through her whole course of study with distinction, and 
enjoyed good health meanwhile ; but “not a great while after 
graduation she began to show signs of failure.” Now in order 
to make this case really instructive, Dr. Clarke ought to state 
the precise meaning he attaches to the vague phrase “not a 
great while,’+ the immediate antecedents of the onset of illness, 
and the constitutional tendencies as well as the family history of 
the patient. Without this information the case possesses no 
practical significance. Our conclusion, then, concerning Dr. 
Clarke’s cases is the same as that we arrived at concerning his 
witnesses—viz., that as supports of his theory they are valueless, 
and that they cannot be fairly held to contravene in any respect 
the authentic evidence which we have cited in proof of the 
erroneousness of that theory, and of the positive beneficence of 
the system of co-education. 

We have now, we believe, satisfactorily proved that whatever 
may be the nature and extent of the physical deterioration of 
American women, that deterioration is not due “to a large 
extent” to the present system of educating girls, whether in 





* Dr. Clarke endeavours to strengthen his position by quoting from a 
Monograph on Insanity by Dr. Fisher three cases of girls who studied hard at 
the “ Normal School,” and who afterwards became insane. Of course exces- 
sice study may drive any one insane; but we need to know, before assigning 
any value to these cases, whether the patients had no hereditary predis- 
position to insanity, and what precisely was their own personal history— 
physical and mental. 

t “Nota great while” must mean at least two years; for Dr. Clarke says 
eoucerning the few female graduates of colleges who have consulted hia, “ all 
sought his advice two, three, or more years alter graduation.” 
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institutions devoted exclusively to them, or in those in which the 
youth of both sexes are educated together. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that if even it could be shown that the health 
of all those young women who go through the course of study 
exacted at Mount Holyoke, Vassar, Oberlin, Antioch, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the other institutions in which the 
system of co-education has been adopted has been seriously im- 
paired, the total number of those students is comparatively small, 
and the first establishment of even the oldest of the institutions 
at which they have studied is comparatively recent, and therefore 
that it is impossible that the alleged baneful influence of those 
institutions can already have become so widely spread as to have 
produced the national deterioration which Dr. Clarke describes 
and deplores. 


Whether the hygienic state of American women is really se 
unsatisfactory as it is said to be by Dr. Clarke we do not presume 
to decide ; if, however, it be admitted—and we fear it must be 
admitted—that as a general rule, liable, of course, to thousands 
of splendid exceptions, American women do not equal European 
women in respect to health and strength, and if Dr. Clarke's 
hypothesis as to the cause of the inferiority he signalizes is un- 
tenable, how does it originate ? 

In our opinion many and various causes, some of them 
probably so subtle as to evade apprehension, co-operate to pro- 
duce the deterioration in question. We shall endeavour to 
indicate some of those causes, but shall make no attempt to 
assign to each its relative force as a deteriorative agent. 

The most general, probably the most potent, and certainly 
the most persistently operative cause of the physical deterioration 
of American women is the American climate. But of course 
the influence of this cause is not restricted to the women; it 
extends to the men also. Nearly thirty years ago, when Sir 
Charles Lyell visited the United States for the second time, he 
was struck with the “careworn expression in the countenances 
of the New Englanders.” One of them, referring to the poverty 
of the English and Irish lower classes, said to him, “ We ought 
to be happier than the English, although we do not look so.” 
Sir Charles remarks: “An Englishman is usually recognised at 
once in a party, by a more robust look, and greater clearness and 
ruddiness of complexion ; and it is surprising how distinguish- 
able he is even from persons born of English parents in the 
United States.” These words which we have put in italics 
imply that the modifying influence on the human constitution of 
the atmospheric conditions of the United States is both very 
powerful and very rapid in its action. “I suspect,” says Sir 
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Charles, “that the principal cause of the different aspect of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in England is the climate. During both our 
tours through the United States my wife and I enjoyed excellent 
health, and were delighted with the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the bright sun, and the great number of cloudless days; but we 
were told that #f we stayed a second year we should feel less 
vigorous. Many who have been born in America, of families 
who have settled there for several generations, find their health 
improved by a visit to England, just as if they had returned to 
their native air; and it may require several centuries before a 
race becomes thoroughly acclimatized. The great difference of 
the species of indigenous animals and plants in North America, 
those of the Middle and Southern States being almost all distinct 
from the European, points to a wide diversity of climate, the 
atmosphere being drier, and there being a much greater annual 
range of the thermometer than in corresponding latitudes on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic. Even so cosmopolite a being as 
man may demand more than two centuries and a quarter before 
he can accommodate his constitution to such altered circum- 
stances, and before the successive generations of parents can 
acquire themselves, and transmit to their offspring, the new and 
requisite physiological peculiarities.”* 

It seems to us that the constitutional modification which is 
taking place in the American white man is essentially the same 
as that which is taking place in the American white woman—a 
modification which is probably in the diréction of an approxima- 
tion to the physical type of the North American Indian. 
Certain it is that the typical characteristics of John Bull and of 
his brother Jonathan are now widely divergent, and that the 
divergence has been effected almost wholly, if not exclusively, by 
changes wrought in the physical and psychical nature of Jonathan 
alone. History gives no appreciable indication of constitutional 
change in the essential characteristics of the English people 
during recent centuries; but within the comparatively short 
period which has elapsed since white men first made themselves 
a home on the western side of the Atlantic, a new national 
physiognomy has been developed, and the descendants of 
Englishmen, Dutchmen, and Germans, to whom the epithet 
“burly” is almost alike applicable as a national designation, have 
become transformed into the slim, wiry “ American,’ whose skin 
is often seemingly corrugated for lack of that full supply of 
adipose cellular tissue which fills up the interstices and rounds-off 
the form of the typical John Bull. 





* “A Second Visit to the United States of North America.” By Sir 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S. Vol. i. pp. 154-5. 
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Observant American gentlemen, of whom Dr. Clarke may be 
cited as an example, are struck, when travelling in Europe, with 
the fulness and roundness of form of European women, and con- 
trast their rich physical development with the meagre and 
pallid forms of their sisters, wives, and daughters whom they 
have left at home. But these gentlemen do not seem to 
remember that when American ladies, not less observant than 
themselves, visit Europe, they also make comparisons between 
the men of the United States and those of England and the 
continent, and draw conclusions precisely similar in kind to those 
which Dr. Clarke has published in his work on “Sex and Edu- 
cation.” Now, if the conclusions of the female and male 
observers are equally valid, it is obvious that the cause which is 
operating to produce a physical condition in the men of America 
which arrests the attention of their women, and also produces a 
like condition in the women equally striking to the men, must 
be a cause of a kind far more general and constantly operative 
than is the one described by Dr. Clarke. This cause we believe 
to consist, as we have intimated, in the peculiarities of the North 
American climate. Now, the physiological conditions which 
this cause produces become hereditary, are transmitted from 
parents to children, and the American girl, at her very birth, is 
thus impressed with the physical characteristics ascribed by Dr. 
Clarke to the educational influences to which she is afterwards 
subject. 

‘he air of the American Continent is, according to the general 
testimony of residents in the United States, peculiarly dry, ex- 
hilarating, and exciting ; and as the nervous system of women 
is, as @ rule, more impressionable and excitable than that of men, 
American girls who have already acquired, by hereditary trans- 
mission, the characteristics just mentioned, are brought so much 
nearer than men are to the border-land between health and 
disease by the exciting influence in question, and very easily 
pass over that region, and find themselves where diseases 
of the nervous system prevail. Again, in the Northern States 
there is not only great cold in winter, and great heat in 
summer, but the alternations of heat and cold are often extreme. 
The more delicate the organizations are which are subject to 
these climatic conditions, the more injurious will be their effects, 
and hence the girls and women suffer from them most. More- 
over, the climate of the Northern States being so severe as it 
is, the people of those States find it almost, if not wholly impos- 
sible to maintain the temperature of their huuses sufficiently high 
to be comfortable in winter, without resorting to the use of 
closed furnaces, by means of which the air of the apartments 
throughout the houses is generally kept at a higher temperature 
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than is wholesome—often at 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and often 
also at the expense of notably defective ventilation. The women 
of the Northern States of America restrict themselves to these 
hot and close rooms much more generally and continuously than 
the men do; and when they go out visiting, or to balls, soirées, 
‘theatres, the opera, &c., they expose themselves suddenly to a 
very low temperature, and thus incur greater risks than men 
do of inducing, not only pulmonary, but other physical disorders. 

Moreover, we understand that American ladies indulge much 
more in the extravagances of dress than even their English sis- 
ters do; and that, considering the inclemency of the American 
climate, they are reprehensibly careless in guarding against 
taking cold, owing to the alternations of temperature to which 
they expose themselves when going out and in of their too gene- 
rally heated rooms. 

Again, the severity of the climate, and not infrequently the 
unsatisfactory nature of the roads tend to discourage adequate 
physical exercise, the want of which must contribute in large 
measure to produce the delicacy and pallor of American girls. 
“T am amazed,” writes an American lady, “ when I see it stated 
that ‘length of time cannot transform the German Fraiilein into 
the fragile American girl.’ The influence of climate does this 
in one generation for our Irish and German population. Stand- 
ing in the mills at Lawrence, any competent observer may note 
in the pale faces and constant cough of the operatives an attesta- 
tion of these words. During the past three years I have parted 
with three satisfactory Irish servants, whe were in the incipient 
stages of consumption. I dismissed them because no influence 
of mine could persuade them to retire early, and to wear water- 
proof shoes, thick or warm clothing.”* 

Sir Charles Lyell seems to think that when in the course of 
time the Anglo-Saxon has acquired the “ physiological peculiari- 
ties” requisite to adapt him to the climate of the United States, 
all will be well with him in physiological and hygienical respects; 
we are sorry to say, however, that we are unable to concur in 
this opinion. We fear that the process of acclimatization is a pro- 
cess of physical deterioration. It is believed bycompetent observers 
that Englishmen can scarcely continue two, and certainly not 
three, generations in India, unless the children spend several 
years in the mother country; and though, as we know, the con- 
ditions of living on the western side of the Atlantic, which are 
imposed on the Anglo-Saxon, are not so hard as these, we 
believe them to be, physiologically speaking, very hard. And, of 





* “The Education of Girls in America,” p. 153. 
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course, in accordance with the rule that the weakest suffer most, 
the American climate tells even more injuriously on the women 
than on the men. 

The exuberant wealth, and the peculiar social life, in large 
measure a consequence of it, which are notable in American 
cities, must also operate unfavourably on the physical and mental 
health of their inhabitants. “I believe,” says the lady just quoted, 
“that in no country, in any age, was life ever so reckless, and so 
carelessly dissipated as it is in America to-day. In Sybaris 
itself, in Corinth, and in Paris, only a few wealthy people could 
indulge in the irregular lives which the unexampled prosperity 
of this country opens to the great bulk of the population.’* 
The influence on growing hyper-sensitive girls of living in a 
social atmosphere of this kind is not likely to be a healthy one ; 
and there are influences of a similar nature, but worse in kind, 
which many American girls are exposed to, and the results of 
which assume, not infrequently, a constitutional form. “From 
fathers, fevered with restless mercantile speculation, or tossed 
between ‘bulls and bears’ in Wall Street, or who allow them- 
selves to indulge in practices which their daughters are supposed 
never to know, girls inherit an ‘abnormal development of the 
nervous system,’ and every fibre in their bodies feels the ‘ twist 
in the nerves. ”+ In short, American society seems to be espe- 
cially distinguished by an absence of mental repose, by a spirit 
of unrest, which dominates alike both sexes and all classes. 
“In Massachusetts the mortality from diseases of the brain 
and nervous system is eleven per cent. In Nova Scotia it is 
only eight per cent.”t The causes productive of these results 
exert their baneful influences most potently, of course, on those 
whose nervous systems are already most impressionable, and 
therefore most injuriously of all on young women, whose 
nervous systems becoming more or less disordered, quickly tell 
of the morbid effects wrought upon them by producing diseases 
in the body generally, and, more especially, by originating 
functional derangements of the newly-developed reproductive 
system. 

Besides the deterioratirg influences of a general kind just 
adverted to, there are others which, in their origin, are connected 
with the political constitution of the country. The Republican 
feeling which expresses itself in the declaration that all men are 
equal, has so rapidly extended itself that not only are the women 
asserting their political equality with the men, but even each child 





* “The Education of Girls in America,” p. 153. — f Ibid., p. 156. 
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of the great republic considers itself a young sovereign. Young 
America, male and female alike, manifests little or no respect for 
its mother, or, indeed, for its father either. In Europe cases are 
by no means unknown in which children rule the house ; but in 
the United States the rising generation is so wonderfully in the 
ascendant that the juvenile régime has become a custom of the 
country—parents and grandparents assuming towards their 
children and grandchildren respectively quite a deferential atti- 
tude. In the social gatherings of transatlantic homes, European 
observers are often struck by the fact that the young ladies and 
gentlemen are the most important figures, the parents, seemingly 
conscious of their inferiority, occupying the background, or 
most retired parts of the rooms. When, after a ball or evening 
party, young gentlemen call the following morning to pay their 
respects to the young ladies who may have danced with them on 
the previous evening, the visitors are entertained in the drawing- 
room by the young ladies alone, it being considered, we believe, 
that the presence of their mothers on these occasions would be 
felt to be an undue interference with the individuality and 
hberty of their daughters. In fact, elderly ladies are, or used to 
be, looked upon, to a great extent,as incumbrances. Some years 
ago we asked a very intelligent person of this class, who was 
then in London, but whose life had been chiefly passed in New 
York, which country she liked best—America or England? She 
expressed a preference for the latter; and on being asked the 
reason of her preference, she said, significantly, “ Well, sir, in 
England an old woman hasn’t to apologize for her existence.” 
Such being the attitude of young America towards its parents it 
will be readily understood that parental discipline, as generally 
exercised over the young in European families, is practised in a 
very much feebler degree in the United States. 

The hygienic consequences of the remarkable abdication of 
parental duties just indicated may be better imagined than 
described. Children are allowed, in a large proportion of 
cases, to eat and drink almost everything they please; 
and they please to take very many things which are anything 
but conducive to health. They do this at home ; and when they 
go to school fond parents, reckless of their children’s health, too 
often minister to their unhealthy appetites. Dr. Clarke admits 
that “an immense loss of female power may be fairly charged 
to irrational cooking and indigestible diet. We live,’ he says, 
“in the zone of perpetual pie and dough; and our girls 
revel in those unassimilable abominations” (p. 23). A lady 
writing concerning Mount Holyoke Seminary, says: “Another 
fruitful source of evil for which parents are largely responsible 
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is the supplying of schoolgirls with quantities of pastry, cakes 
and sweatmeats, which are eaten, of course, between meals, 
and often just before going to bed. In one instance, a 
young lady, previously in perfect health, in the course of 
two years made herself a confirmed dyspeptic, simply by in- 
dulging night after night in the indigestible dainties with which 
she was constantly supplied from home. This is her own view 
of the matter in looking back.”’* 

The American citizens of both sexes, of the class which in 
due time will receive a college education, claim admission to 
“ society,” and assist at evening parties at an age when their 
peers on the European side of the Atlantic are, as a general rule, 
restricted to the nursery, and are put to bed at seven o'clock 
each night, except on those special and important occasions when 
they are allowed to appear in the dining-room during the 
dessert, Moreover, the dress displayed by juvenile America at 
its very interesting soirées and conversaziones is, we understand, 
of the most elaborate and recherché character, very far sur- 
passing anything of the same kind ever attempted in England. 
Referring to the comparative health of German and American 
girls, a German lady, resident in New York, says: “One cause 
of the German girl being better able to work with impunity 
than her American sister during the years of development, 
which in South Germany begin at the age of fourteen, may be 
found in the simpler and much more sensible way in which she 
is brought up while still in early childhood. A German mother 
does not bedeck her little daughter of four or eight years with 
flounces and sashes half as heavy herself, and then show her off 
in a parlour full of admiring friends ; nor send her to a children’s 
ball, where, with a young prodigy of the other sex, she imitates 
her elders in flirtation. Instead of coaxing the wilful darling 
into obedience by the promise of candy, utterly disregardful of 
future dyspepsia, she brings her to reason by more efficient, if 
less agreeable expedients. The child is encouraged to play with 
her dolls, and to find pleasure in flowers and childlike amuse- 
ments as long as possible. Thus she grows up with simple tastes, 
although a little awkward and shy.”+ 

Of course as the bloom is but an expansion of the bud, so the 
life of American youth is but a continuation and development 
of American childhood. Girls carefully initiated during the 
second five years of life into all the mysteries and allurements 
of extravagant personal adornment, exciting juvenile parties, and 
juvenile flirtations are not likely during their second ten years 
to forget the lessons taught them, but, on the contrary, are sure 





* “The Education of American Girls,” p. 325. + Ibid., p. 365-6. 
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to better the instruction ; and that, in fact, they do so is only too 
well attested by experience. Some twenty years ago the sense- 
less extravagance in dress of “the upper ten thousand” of 
American young ladies, which far exceeded the folly in this 
respect of their English sisters (and that is saying a good deal), 
was strikingly depicted by an American satirist in the admirable 
lines—“ Nothing to wear.” Since that time the wondrous mania, 
instead of abating has so increased that a chorus of voices—from 
social reformers, educationalists, and medical men—is loudly 
protesting against the costly and health-destroying slavery to 
dress to which, in a pre-eminent degree, transatlantic young 
ladies of the present day wilfully condemn themselves. “It 
cannot be denied that the heavily-weighted skirts now in vogue 
are uncleanly and unwholesome, even when worn short ; and while 
schoolgirls elaborate, friz, powder, and puff their hair like their 
elders, and trim their dresses tosuch excess, it will be impossible 
for them to find time for consecutive study. Every separate 
curl, lace, or fold becomes a separate cause of worry; and 
‘worry’ lies at the bottom of American degeneracy male and 
female.”* Referring to the causes of the “weaknesses” of 
American women, Dr. Clarkesays: “ Muchalso may be credited 
to artificial deformities strapped to the spine, or piled on the head, 
much to corsets and skirts, and as much to the omission of 
clothing where it is needed as to excess where the body does not 
require it” (p. 23). We have been recently informed of a case 
of a young American lady whowas resolutely intent on lacing her- 
self so tightly as to injure her health, and who, in spite of the 
prolonged resistance of her mother, at last did so. In due time 
she began to suffer from pulmonary disease, and being away 
from home, begged her mother to go to her, when she confessed 
her fault, abandoned the dangerous practice which had made her 
an invalid, became obedient to her physician, and fortunately 
for herself recovered. But probably the proportion of young 
ladies who have mothers as sensible as the one just men- 
tioned is small, and therefore the number of those American 
ladies who practise tight-lacing without being repeatedly warned 
of its danger is probably very great. Indeed we are expressly 
informed by an American writer of their own sex, that “girls do 
not know that they dress too tightly. They will repel indig- 
nantly the idea that they ‘lace;’ and yet, if they be asked to 
take a full inhalation it becomes perfectly evident that the out- 
side resistance is a very positive element. To prove this it is 
only necessary for them to put on their corsets laced as above 
described, and then try to button the dress, It will, in nine 
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hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, be found, I think, 
that the dress, which before came together without the slightest 
difficulty, will no longer meet.”* Ladies generally are prone to 
wear shoes, the soles of which are much thinner than they ought 
to be. Of course in a climate so extremely cold as that of the 
North American States is during each winter, carelessness respect- 
ing the temperature of the feet, especially the feet of young 
women, is likely to be attended with more serious consequences to 
the health than is apt tobe the case in more temperate climates. 

Another point deserving of mention is the fact, well known 
to Americans generally, that American rooms are usually kept 
much darker than is consistent with the good health of those who 
live in them. We presume that the American belles, anxious to 
preserve, what we hope we shall be forgiven for designating the 
morbid delicacy of their complexions, shrink from the life- 
giving light as if it were an enemy to be avoided. 

Among the numerous hindrances which American young 
women encounter in the course of their educational race with 
their brothers, the greatest, perhaps, is the irresistible necessity 
which dominates them to frequent the large number of parties, 
balls, and fashionable resorts of various kinds which con- 
stitute a great and seemingly essential part of American social 
life. As children’s parties, on a grand scale, are characteristic of 
juvenile existence in the United States, so American young ladies at 
an age when their English sisters would be considered “not yet 
out” and would accordingly be still secluded within the family 
circle, are already in the whirl of society, and are sacrificing a 
large portion of their health at its shrine. Of course American 
young gentlemen go into society too, and perhaps as much 
as the young ladies—otherwise, we presume, the latter 
would care little about it, and therefore in this respect they 
are on equal terms; but while in the important article of dress 
the young gentleman simply gives his order for each article re- 
quired and then dismisses the business from his mind, the young 
lady in the majority of instances is seriously exercised in spirit as 
to what she shall wear at each party or ball, and spends much 
time, not only in anxious consultations with her milliner, but 
often in assisting in the laborious preparation of her own dresses. 
“So long as girls require from one hour and a half to three 
hours a day, to be, or to develop themselves into the conven- 
tional girl, and boys require only about one-third of that 
time to get themselves up into the conventional pattern for 
a boy, girls must either be superior to boys to begin with, or 
they must economize their power better, if they are able to 
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do as much school-work in a year as boys; that is, if girls must 
consume power in all the ways that constitute the approved 
specialities of girls, they cannot do the whole work of boys with- 
out doing much more than boys do.* Now, assuming the work- 
ing power of boys and girls having good constitutions to be 
equal, and that their school studies are equally laborious, it is 
clear that if the boys are fairly worked up to their strength the 
girls must be overworked. We believe that,in a large majority of 
cases, they are overworked ; and, of course, this means that their 
health is proportionately impaired. But many causes, some of 
which we have indicated, co-operate to lessen the health and 
strength of the girls ; so that, in fact, their overwork tells much 
more injuriously on them even than it otherwise would do. The 
remarks just made refer especially to girls of the rank of “the 
upper ten thousand ;” but in addition to the school-lessons, girls of 
all ranks do much more than boys. The girls give nich time to 
the care of the younger children, and, beside a good deal of 
general help, sewing of some sort, more or less, is always ex- 
pected of them. 

Girls who overwork themselves must abridge the time which 
they would otherwise give either te their amusements or to rest. 
It is not difficult to divine which they most willingly sacrifice : 
of course many of them are busy at their lessons when they 
ought to be asleep ; and thus, besides the inducement to late 
hours in the shape of parties, balls, theatres, operas, &c., which 
influence both sexes alike, several special causes co-operate to 
prevent girls from obtaining that full amount of sleep which is 
an indispensable condition of perfect health and vigour. 

From all that we have said respecting the causes of the phy- 
sical deterioration of American women our readers will probably 
infer that the evils of premature education are generally observ- 
able in the United States, and especially in New England. In 
a society in which the young of both sexes are advanced from 
the nursery to the drawing-room, and from thence to soirées, 
balls, and operas, in the frequent and systematic manner which 
obtains in America, it may confidently be expected that girl- 
hood will merge into womanhood much earlier than is usually 
the case in Europe. In America the great mass of English 
books are reprinted without any payment to their authors, and 
are therefore amazingly cheap; and as little or no control is exer- 
cised over the reading of either girls or boys, the girls as well as 
the boys read almost anything they please, and a large number 
of them indulge in reading sentimental and sensational novels 
in which the relations of the sexes, and sexual questions gene- 
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rally are treated of in a manner especially calculated to create 
a@ morbid consciousness of sex, and to develop in a premature, 
unhealthy way, and to an excessive extent, that emotional nature 
which in truly healthy young women remains latent to a much 
later period. “ How largea proportion of mothersand guardians 
exercise anything which can be called watchful care as to what 
books and papers the children shall read? and yet the book- 
sellers’shelves groan under the weight of the most dissipating, 
weakening, and insidious books that can possibly be imagined ; 
and newspapers which ought never to enter any decent house, 
lie on the table of many a family sitting-room. Any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the records of any large circu- 
lating library will be astounded at the immense demand which 
there is for the average novels. And in our parlours and cham- 
bers to-day, myriads of little girls are curled up in corners, poring 
over such reading—stories of complicated modern society, the 
very worst kind of reading for a child—stories ‘ whose exciting 
pages delight in painting the love of the sexes for each 
other, and its sensual phases.’ And the mothers do not know 
what they are reading; and the children answer, when asked 
what they read, ‘Oh, anything that comes along.’”* Another 
American lady writes: “If in idle moments the children 
of this generation take up a book, it is no longer a simple 
Bible story, or a calm classic of the English tongue, but the 
novels of Miss Braddon, Mrs. Southworth, or Mrs. Wood wake 
them into a premature life of the imagination and the senses. 
Before they are six years old they hold weddings for their dolls, 
and act love-scenes, tableaux, or go to theatrical exhibitions as 
stimulating as the ‘ Black Crook,’ if less offensive to the taste.”+ 

It will, we think, be conceded by every competent observer of 
the life of American girls of the upper classes of society at the 
present time that many causes are constantly co-operating to in- 
jure their general health, and especially to produce numerous 
aud grave disorders of the nervous system—disorders which 
express themselves differently in different sufferers, according to 
their constitutional idiosyncrasies, but which in young women 
tell especially on the reproductive system. In our opinion the 
causes we have enumerated are amply sufficient to produce all 
the baneful effects which Dr. Clarke ascribes to co-education. 
If the causes in question are adequate to produce the wide- 
spread enfeeblement, and physical degeneracy of American 
women, there is no occasion to search for additional causes of 
those effects, and a strong @ priori reason for disbelieving in 
Dr. Clarke's theory that they are mainly due to the system of 
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collegiate education, and especially to that of co-education of the 
sexes, 2s now practised in the United States. 

One of the most important facts mentioned by Dr. Clarke in 
proof of the physical degeneracy of American women is the steady 
decline in the number of American children under fifteen years 
of age as compared with the number of American women between 
the child-bearing ages of fifteen and fifty. Now, while fully 
admitting, as we do, that the fertility of the most intellectual 
classes of society is less than that of the classes below them, we 
wholly disbelieve that during the last forty years intellectual 
development in the United States has proceeded to so great an 
extent as to account for the rapid decline in fertility which has 
taken place, and which, we presume, is continuing there; and 
we are quite certain that whatever may be the main cause 
or causes of that decline, the school or college education 
hitherto given to American girls has not co-operated to the 
extent of an appreciable fraction in effecting it. But 
we do believe that the practice of wilfully restricting the 
number of children born, either by inducing abortion speedily 
after conception has occurred, or by preventing its occurrence, is 
more generally prevalent in the United States than in any other 
civilized country, France excepted ; and if it be so, we have in 
that fact an adequate explanation of the steady decline of fertility 
of American women. Assuming the existence and frequency of 
the practice in question, Dr. Clarke appreciates the adequacy of 
the explanations here given; but being so intent as he is in 
proving “identical co-education” guilty on every count of his 
formidable indictment, he tries to discredit the general and 
strongly held belief in the prevalence of that practice. He says: 
“Tt has been asserted that the chief reason why the higher and 
educated classes have smaller families than the lower and unedu- 
cated is, that the former criminally prevent or destroy increase. 
The pulpit, as well as the medical press, has cried out against 
this enormity. That a disposition to do this thing exists, and is 
often carried into effect is not to be denied, and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. On the other hand, it should be pro- 
claimed, to the credit and honour of our cultivated women, and 
asa reproach to the identical education of the sexes, that many 
of them bear in silence the accusation of self-tampering, who 
are denied the oft-prayed-for trial, blessing, and responsibility of 
offspring. As a matter of personal experience my advice has 
been much more frequently and earnestly sought by those of our 
best classes who desired to know how to obtain, than by those 
who wished to escape, the offices of maternity ” (pp. 140-1). 

The practice in question is one which occupants of the pulpit 
must, we imagine, be very reluctant to touch upon at all; hence, 
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if it is already denounced from the pulpit, as well as by the medical 
press, it seems certain that it prevails very extensively indeed. 
And Dr. Clarke states explicitly that “a disposition to do this 
thing exists, and is often carried into effect.” In fact, we under- 
stand that there are persons in America who profess the art of 
destroying “the increase,” and who practise it almost openly with 
impunity. Dr. Clarke himself admits being applied to “ by 
those who wished to escape the offices of maternity.” Now to 
our minds this admission has great significance. In England a 
physician having a professional status similar to that of Dr. 
Clarke in Boston would be thus applied to, we venture to say, 
scarcely once in a life-time; and the fact that one of the chief 
physicians of precisely that American city which is reported 
to stand pre-eminent-as the example of all that is the most 
intellectual, most refined, and most moral in the Union, can be 
frequently applied to “by those who wish to escape the offices of 
maternity,” speaks volumes in evidence that the voice of the 
public conscience of even the upper classes in America is far less 
troublesome there than it still is in England respecting the 
practice in question. We may add that we know from the testi- 
mony of thoroughly respectable residents, both male and female, 

in the United States, that that practice not only prevails 
extensively, but that its expediency is openly insisted on. 

We maintain, then, that the acknowledged prevalence of that 
practice, and not “identical co-education,” is the sufficient and 
efficient cause of the decline of fertility now observable in 
America; and we must now add, that whatever may be the 
effects on the physical health of women of preventing conception, 
the practice of inducing abortion, however early in the stage of 
pregnancy, is, as a general rule, destructive of health in a pre- 
eminent degree; and that to whatever extent this practice pre- 
vails in the United States it constitutes to that extent one of 
the most potent of all the causes of the physical degeneracy of 
American women. 

While gladly paying our tribute of admiration for the skilful 
manner with which Dr. Clarke deals with his subject, for his lucid 
style and general earnestness of tone, we are constrained to con- 
fess to a profound distrust of the soundness of several of the most 
important fundamental positions upon which the main structure 
of his work is reared. For example, we think he exaggerates 
enormously the essential nature of the physiological differences 
between girls and boys and men and women. In respect to 
strength, endurance, and capacity of systematic labour, the dif- . 
ferences observable between men and women are, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, mainly the conjoint products of a vicious 
civilization and a false ideal of physical and mental womanhood. 
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Experience presents an amount of evidence so great as to be 
logically irresistible that woman may be so trained as to develop 
both her muscular and her nervous system to an extent render- 
ing them a fair counterpart of those of man. We have only to 
eonsider how generally throughout Europe the lowest classes of 
women are engaged in all kinds of hard work, and how efficiently 
they discharge their tasks to be assured of their capacity to 
undergo severe and prolonged physical labour. The fishwomen 
on various parts of the coasts of the United Kingdom and of the 
Continent evidence the great muscular strength which woman 
is capable of acquiring; and the large stature which many 
women attain is an assurance of the possibility that the size and 
strength of women generally will, under favourable conditions, 
approximate to that of men.* 

Again, we think that Dr. Clarke emphasizes unduly the essen- 
tial distinction between the nature of puberty in the two sexes. 
At that critical period the transformation of the youth into the 
young man is associated with experiences of physical and 
emotional tumult which are easily capable of lapsing into dis- 
erder, and even into disease, and which, though not so obvious 
as expressions of developmental change as is the function newly 
established in the girl at the epoch of her arrival at womanhood, 
are nevertheless, in our opinion, an adequate counterpart of the 
ehanges which she undergoes. And there are grounds for 
believing that if the life, education, and occupations of young 
women were governed by only the same amount even of reason 
and common sense as is displayed in the government of the life, 
education, and occupations of young men, the general health of 
the former would be so improved that the crisis of puberty in 
them would disturb the even tenor of their life and development 
little or no more than the corresponding crisis disturbs the life 
and development of young men. We may add, what indeed is 
well known to physiologists, physicians, and women, that the 
periodic function of really robust and healthy women is per- 
formed with regularity and without pain or constitutional: 
disturbance, and hence that their ordinary work or occupation is 
neither interrupted nor even interfered with meanwhile. 

Without adducing any proof of the truth of his assertion, Dr. 
Clarke states that “the reproductive apparatus of woman uses 
the blood as one of its agents of elimination of effete and used 





* “Tn the University of Michigan, pursuing her studies equally with 
the young men, is a young woman from Kentucky, who measures six feet two 
inches in height, and is well proportioned. She has a younger sister there 
who is already five feet eight inches high, and growing very fast.” —‘ Education 
of American Girls,” pp. 124-5. 
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material.” Throughout the period during which woman is 
capable of conceiving and bearing children her system habitually 
produces an amount of blood adequate not only for her own 
nourishment but for the nourishment of her child during both 
gestation and lactation; but if the supplementary amount of 
blood is not called for either for the development of the foetus 
or for the suckling of the infant, it would, if retained in the 
system of the woman, necessarily cause either an excessive ple- 
thora or active disease. These evils are averted by the wonder- 
ful arrangement, consisting of a spontaneous periodical depletion 
simultaneously with the regularly recurring phenomenon of 
ovulation. But we maintain that this spontaneous depletion 
has nothing in common with the nature of true secretion, and 
that Dr. Clarke’s statement that it operates as an elimination of 
effete and used material is wholly unsupported by sound phy- 
siology—his own assertion on the subject, like that of many 
other medical writers, notwithstanding. 

We doubt the truth of Dr. Clarke’s doctrine that girls need 
more sleep than boys; and if his statement that “the system 
never does two things well at the same time” be credible—we do 
not think it is—it is certain that he piles on each of these as- 
sumptions an amount of argument which they are wholly unable 
to support. 

Referring to the growth of the female reproductive organs, he 
telis us that it “occurs during the few years of a girl’s educa- 
tional life ;” and he then says: “ No such extraordinary task, 
calling for such rapid expenditure of force, building up such a 
delicate and extensive mechanism within the organism—a house 
within a house, an engine within an engine—is imposed upon 
the male physique at the same epoch’ (p. 37). Now, with all 
due respect to Dr. Clarke’s physiology, we are of opinion that 
this short passage contains two errors, and suggests an erroneous 
inference. In saying that the growth in question occurs during 
the few years of a girl’s educational life, he virtually says that it 
does not occur either previously or afterwards. But he knows 

uite well that the organs in question exist, at all events, from 
the time of the complete formation of the child at birth, and 
that they grow with its growth until the girl’s educational life 
begins as well as during that life and often afterwards. His 
assertion that the “rapid expenditure of force” effecting that 
growth has no parallel in the development of the male organism 
is merely an assertion: it is unproven, and until it is proved, we 
shall hold it unprovable. But assuming for the moment that the 
great and rapid expenditure of force described by Dr. Clarke 
does actually take place as the efficient cause of the “growth” 
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in question, we should doubt altogether the desirableness and 
even the healthiness of such an expenditure “during the few 
years of a girl’s educational life,” and believe that for the sake of 
girls themselves and of humanity generally, every possible effort 
ought to be made in order to lessen that expenditure during 
those years by spreading it over several subsequent years of 
womanhood. 

The several propositions or assertions by Dr. Clarke which 
we have just passed in review are all designed to lead up to the 
one conclusion which he is intent on establishing—namely, that 
the task imposed on the female organization during the few 
years in question in developing the reproductive system is so 
great and momentous, that every other object in the life of girl- 
hood should be subordinated to its achievement, and that at all 
events her life should be so ordered, and her education should be 
so conducted, that she may be able to give up one week out of 
every four to rest, in order that her reproductive system may be 
completely developed, and that the periodical function of it may 
be perfectly performed. Having propounded this doctrine, 
Dr. Clarke must of necessity, as indeed he does, denounce in the 
most emphatic manner those systems of female education which 
practically ignore the need of that systematic monthly rest which 
he deems essential, and especially does he denounce the practice 
of co-education of the sexes which now widely obtains and is 
rapidly extending in the United States. 

“The regimen of intermittence, periodicity of exercise and 
rest, work three-fourths of each month, and remission, if not 
abstinence, the other fourth, physiclogical interchange of the 
erect and reclining posture, care of the reproductive system, that 
is the cradle of the race” (p. 128), is the regimen which he 
insists on as absolutely necessary for girls during the few years 
of their educational life, in order to “toughen” and make women 
of them ; and this prescription sums up at once both the whole of 
his advice as to their management, and all the practical wisdom 
of his book. 

Distrusting as we do the main principles on which Dr. 
Clarke’s conclusion and consequent advice are founded, we 
also distrust the wisdom of the advice itself. We have shown 
by means of a large amount of evidence, the validity of which 
cannot be impugned, that the “ pallor and weakness” of American 
girls and women are not due to the causes to which he aseribes 
them ; that their real causes are patent and manifold, and are 
mainly those we have enumerated ; that they all co-operate to 
effect one and the same result—the physical precocity of 
American youth of both sexes, but most especially of girls ; and 
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we affirm that the devotion of so much attention, thought, and 
time, as Dr. Clarke advises to be given to the performance of 
the periodical function incident to the dawn and complete de- 
velopment of womanhood, is not only not essential in order to 
insure the adequate and perfect growth of the womanly or- 
ganization, but would actually conduce to augment and intensify 
the very evils it is designed to remedy. 

If we accepted the dogma of Michelet, that “semi-invalidism” 
is “the natural, inevitable, and charming condition of women,” 
we should think it expedient to adopt Dr. Clarke’s prescription 
for their treatment ; but it is precisely this dogma which we 
repudiate. We confidently appeal to the experience and com- 
mon sense of the most healthy and the most enlightened women, 
both of this country and of the United States, in justification 
of that repudiation ; and we assert, no less confidently, that they 
will confirm our condemnation of the practice of Dr. Clarke’s 
plan as being at once unnecessary, a serious and often costly 
interruption of young women’s studies or occupations, a vexatious 
waste of precious time, and as, on the whole, far more injurious 
than beneficial. 

We should concur with Dr. Clarke in prescribing rest, to 
whatever extent might be necessary, in every case of suffering 
associated with the catamenial function, as well as in every case 
in which that function may, in any respect, be abnormal. But 
we protest against setting up the rules and practices wisely 
applicable to suffering or unhealthy women as the standard accord- 
ing to which the lives of the healthy are to be governed. We 
maintain that for the due regulation of the physical life of the 
latter those rational and ordinary rules of health, the observance 
of which is incumbent on human beings generally, will amply 
suffice ; and that the less the attention of healthy women of all 
ages is concentrated on their sexual system the more completely 
will their health, hoth physical and mental, be preserved. A 
woman whose wisdom in this matter. transcends, as it seems 
to us, the wisdom of Drs. Clarke and Maudsley, has truly 
said: “All functions will be best regulated by a full, har- 
monious normal development of all. And in physiology, as in 
religion, the grand paradox holds true, ‘that he who loveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth it for My sake shall 
find it.’” 

Further, we maintain that in a large proportion of those cases 
in which there is actual disorder of the nervous system, ex- 
pressing itself in derangements of the function in question, a 
salutary influence on that disorder may be exerted by withdraw- 
ing the patient’s attention from it as much as possible, and 
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directing it to objects which have no. relation to the emotions, 
but which immediately, at all events, interest the intellect 
alone. 

Finally, we entertain a confident opinion, the reasons for which 
we hope to lay before our readers on a future occasion, that 
among the agencies immediately available for counteracting the 
precocious physical development of American youth generally, 
and of American girls especially, or, in other words, for retarding 
the dawn of manhood and womanhood, now notably premature 
in the New England States, and thus increasing the health and 
strength of the American people, there is no one so capable 
of proving effective as systematic culture and discipline of the 
intellect, conjoined with abundant and regular muscular exer- 
cise; and that such activity of the mind and body as is here 
intended can be best secured in its healthiest form by a wisely 
devised system of co-education wisely administered. 
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[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though har- 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other.) 
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Art. VIII.—T'ue Best Foop ror May. 


1. Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. By Joun 
Smity. With Notes by R. T. TRALL, M.D. Sam. Wells, 
389, Broadway, New York: 1872. 


2. The Primitive Diet of Man. By Dr. F. R. Legs. 


3. The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. By R. T. TRALL, 
M.D. 


4, Lectures and Addresses. By Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 
5. Vegetarian Cookery. By a Lapy. London: F, Pirmay. 


HAT is the best fuod for man ; or what diet do science and 
experience point out as best calculated to promote human 
health, happiness, and longevity ? 

This is a brief statement of the chief problem dealt with in the 
books before us; a problem, the discussion of which is calculated 
to arouse the greatest possible interest among all classes of 
thoughtful readers. Considering the question first from the 
scientific point of view, we find ourselves irresistibly pushed to 
the conclusion, that the kind of food likely to prove most 
valuable to man is that best suited to the present condition of 
his masticatory and digestive organs. We are inclined to em- 
phasize the word “present” in the foregoing sentence, because 
our authors all appear to attach undue importance to the ana- 
tomical structure of our race in this age of the world, as afford- 
ing evidence of Nature’s original design in respect to human 
dietetics. But in the face of modern views concerning the 
development of species, it is at least unwise to support any par- 
ticular system of diet, on the ground of a supposed divine inten- 
tion. The real question which we have to meet must be 
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answered by means of comparing the anatomy of man as he now 
is, with that of flesh-eating and of fruit-eating creatures ; suffer- 
ing ourselves to be guided in our conclusions, not by rabbinical 
or oriental tradition, but by honest and painstaking investi- 
gation. 

First then, we must inquire whether a fruit and farinaceous 
diet, such as that advocated by vegetarians, possesses the qualities 
necessary to the human economy ; and secondly, whether such 
food is preferable to a flesh or mixed diet for the purpose of 
sustaining our vital processes in the greatest perfection and for 
the longest period. 

Starting with the evidence afforded by the present physio- 
logical condition of man, we find him placed by Linnzus at the 
head of the Primates, or first order of the class of Mammalia. 
In general structure of body the genus Homo is very strongly 
allied to that of the Simi, which comprehends the whole race 
of apes, baboons, and monkeys, and of which the oran-outan 
may be regarded as most nearly approximating to the charac- 
teristics of humanity. On comparing the jaws of this frugi- 
vorous creature with those of man, we find the cuspids, or eye- 
teeth of the former, superior in size and length to those of the 
human subject. This difference seems to mark the oran-outan 
as the less distinctly frugivorous creature of the two. There is 
not the slightest resemblance between the cuspids of man and 
those of the carnivorous animals; nor in the human jaw does 
any space exist between the opposite teeth for receiving the 
cuspids, as in the jaws of flesh-eating creatures. Professor 
Lawrence observes in his “Lectures on Physiology”: “The 
masticatory orgaus of the orang aré so closely similar to the 
human that they might be easily mistaken for them, were not 
the canines (eye-teeth) relatively longer and more pointed, and 
the elevations on the grinding surfaces of the molars more pro- 
minent, by which characteristics the orang approaches nearer to 
the carnivora than man.” The articulation of the lower jaw, the 
shape of the stomach, the comparative length of the intestines, 
the capacity of the caecum, and the cellular arrangement of the 
colon in the oran-outan pretty closely correspond to those of the 
human subject ; and in whatever part a difference is observabie, 
it is invariably one which denotes man as the farther removed in 
his present condition from the carnivorous races. For instance, 
the zygoma is smaller, and the temporal muscles less powerful 
in man than in the orang ; while the human parotid, submaxillary 
and sublingual glands for secreting saliva, are more highly 
developed. With regard to the proportions of the alimentary 
canal, the length of it in man, as in the ape, is between the two 
extremes of the lion on the one hand, and of the sheep on the 
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other. Man is neither herbivorous, as the sheep and horse, nor 
carnivorous as the lion, but he is frugivorous, as the genus Simiadz. 
The position thus assumed for humanity is worthy the atten- 
tion of those superficial critics who betray their ignorance of the 
true nature of the theory which they attack by seizing on thé 
notion that, because vegetarians deprecate .the classification of 
man with the simple-stomached lion, they must of necessity 
place him in the same category as the sheep. The digestion 
and assimilation of such coarse and rough diet as that on which 
the ruminants subsist—grass, leaves, and herbage—demand a 
complicated machinery. The wildest vegetarian would take 
alarm at the idea of sending men out to graze in the meadows, 
after the example of king Nebuchadnezzar. The real approxi- 
mation of organization is claimed to exist, not between man and 
the ruminants, but between man and the frugivora. 

In this country, however, where flesh-eating is a habit of long 
standing, there is a very prevalent opinion that fruit and farinacea 
do not contain the elements of so much muscular power and energy 
as their equivalent weight of a mixed diet; while, as corollary, 
it is also frequently asserted that the peculiar development of 
brain in man, and the use which he, alone of all animals, makes 
of the mental faculties, fully justify him in adding to a vegetable 
diet such amount of flesh-food as he finds most productive of 
psychic force. We may dispose of the latter part of this argu- 
ment by replying, that whatever food best nourishes the body, 
and is best adapted to its organization, is also best for the brain. 
The brain, of course, is dependent on the stomach, and has no 
digestive apparatus peculiar to itself. We thus reduce the 
ebjection to its first clause—e.g., that a vegetable diet is less 
strengthening than mixed food. 

There is in all fruit produce a peculiar substance, which, 
though differing in appearance and form according to its special 
source, is found to be in composition invariably the same 
throughout the vegetable kingdom. It has received the name 
of gluten or albumen, and is identical in its nature with the 
albumen obtained from the white of an egg. Chemists have 
discovered that this body never varies in composition ; that it is 
precisely the same in corn, in beans, and in every other plant- 
produce. And not only so, but it is also found to correspond 
with the flesh and blood of animals. It consists, like the latter, 
of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen ; and in the very same 
proportion in every hundred parts. By identity of composition 
we do not mean a mere similarity, but an absolute sameness ; 
so that if you were to place in a chemist’s hand some gluten 
obtained from wheat-flour, some dry albumen procured from 
the white of an egg, a fragment of the flesh of an ox or of 
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a man, or some of their dried blood, and ask him to tell you the 
difference between these various substances, he would answer, 
strange as it may appear, that they are all exactly the same, and 
that he could detect no essential difference between any two of 
them.* 

The recent researches of Macaire and Marcet have also as- 
sisted to establish the fact, that both the chyle and the blood of 
vegetable-feeding and of carnivorous quadrupeds are identical in 
their chemical composition, inasmuch as their ultimate analysis 
is concerned. These gentlemen reported to the Société de Phy- 
sique et d’Histoire Naturelle de Genéve, that they found the 
same proportion of nitrogen in the chyle, whatever kind of food 
the animal under investigation had habitually consumed. 

“Tn fact,” observes Dr. Lankester,t “animal food is composed 
of the same materials as vegetable food. It is formed of the 
same elements, and presents the same proximate principles.” 
In grain and other nutritious vegetables we find not only starch, 
sugar, and gum, but fibrine, albumen, and caseine, the elements 
from which the animal body is developed. Vegetable fibrine 
and albumen hardly differ even in form from animal fibrine and 
albumen. Vegetables produce the blood matter of all animals ; 
for the carnivora, in consuming the blood and flesh of the gra- 
minivora, consume, strictly speaking, only the vegetable princi- 
ples which have served for the nutrition of the latter.t This 
being the state of the case, it may next be asked,—* Why, if 
the principles contained in animal and vegetable substances be 
thus identical, are we to prefer a fruit to a flesh diet?” To 
this question also the vegetarian has his ready answer. Having 
already demonstrated that the dental system and the abdominal 
viscera of the human being are better adapted to the reception 
and assimilation of nutritive substance under its primary, rather 
than under its secondary form, he is now prepared to show, on 
the authority of Baron Liebig, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Boussin- 
gault, that the various articles comprised in a vegetarian diet are 
more readily digestible, by man, than a corresponding average 
from the flesh of animals. And that with respect to the propov- 
tion of nutritive matter discovered relatively in equal weights 
of animal and vegetable substance, it has been ascertained, by 
these and by other chemists, that one pound of bread, oatmeal, 
rice, or sago contains more nourishment than three pounds of 
flesh ; and that a pound of potatoes contains as much as does a 
pound of beef. Flesh-meat averages in nutritious matter about 
twenty-five per cent., according to s.iebig; while rice, peas, 





* Dr, Lyon Playfair. t “Guide to the Food Collection,” p. 79. 


t Liebig. 
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wheat, and beans average from eighty-two to ninety-two per 
cent. How is it then that, in spite of these hard scientific 
statistics, we sometimes hear people, who for a time have been 
deprived of flesh-meat, complain of weakness and of indisposi- 
tion to exercise of mind or body? “It is,” says Dr. Trall, 
“because the flesh of animals is exceedingly stimulative.” Not 
so a vegetable diet. The former, like fermented liquor, excites 
the nervous energy of the physical system, quickens the circula- 
tion, produces rapid transformations of the tissues, and, so doing, 
increases for a time the muscular power. Hence, of course, 
when persons habituated to flesh-eating substitute for their 
ordinary diet a food less stimulating, but more nutritive, a 
depression in tone and in action generally ensues. This depres- 
sion varies in duration, and in intensity, according to the tem- 
perament of the individual experimenting, and to the suddenness 
of the change made. But if the experimenter—undeceived by 
this seeming weakness—will have courage and sense enough to 
persevere in vegetarian habits, he will, before long, be amply re- 
warded by finding himself improved alike in mind and in body; 
his sensuous enjoyments will be keener, his perceptions clearer, 
his brain stronger, his whole person lighter, purer, and more 
healthful. i 

The arguments adduced by our authors to prove the supe- 
riority of vegetable diet in the production of muscular strength, 
are based, of course, on observation and experience. Referring 
to the statistics collected by means of a series of experiments 
instituted and conducted some years since by Dr. Forbes of 
Edinburgh, we find that a number of English, Scotch, and 
Irish labourers, of the age of twenty-five, being submitted to 
trial in relation to average height, weight, and strength, the 
superiority in all three qualifications was adjudged to the Irish- 
men, the Scotchmen occupying the next place, and the English- 
men coming last in the category. It was then ascertained that 
the latter had been accustqmed to a mixed diet of flesh and 
bread, the Scotchmen principally to oatmeal porridge, and the 
Irishmen to an exclusively potato diet. 

Sir Francis Head informs us that immense loads are carried 
by the South American miners, who feed entirely on grain and 
pulse. He says :— 


“It is usual for the copper-miners of Central Chili to carry loads of 
ore of two hundred pounds weight up eighty perpendicular yards 
twelve times a day. When they reach the mouth of the pit they are 
in a state of apparently fearful exhaustion, covered with perspiration, 
and with panting sides ; yet, after briefly resting, they descend again. 
Their diet is entirely vegetable ; for breakfast they eat figs and bread, 
for dinner boiled beans, and for supper roasted wheat-grain.” 
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“The boatmen of the Nile,” writes Mr. Catherwood, “are mostly 
strong, muscular men. ‘Their diet, however, is very meagre, con- 
sisting chiefly of lentils. The Egyptian cultivators of the soil, who 
live on coarse bread and Indian meal, are among the finest people I 
have ever seen.” 


Mr. Twining and Dr. Capell Brooke report thus of the Nor- 
wegians :— 

“Their general food is rye-bread, milk, and cheese. A common 
treat on holidays consists of a thick hasty-pudding of rye-meal, 
seasoned by two or three fish. In no part of the world, in proportion 
to its population, are there so many instances of extreme longevity as 
in Norway. .... The activity of the peasants is so great that they 
can with ease keep up by the side of a carriage going at full speed for 
a distance of ten miles.” 


Lord Heathfield, who defended the fortress of Gibraltar with 
consummate skill and persevering courage, was well known for 
his hardy dietetic habits. He neither ate animal food nor drank 
wine ; his constant diet being bread and vegetables,* 


“The Laplanders,” says Dr. Lambe, “are of a dwarfish stature. It 
may be thought that this is the effect of their polar cold. But we 
find interspersed among them, and inhabiting the same bleak latitudes, 
numerous families of industrious Finns, who cultivate the earth and 
live on such meagre produce as it affords. The Laplanders subsist on 
animal oil and flesh, and as a result are stunted and diminutive alike 
in body and in intelligence.” 


The Greeks of old days are associated in our minds with all 
that the world holds best of valour and of strength. These 
splendid heroes—the defenders of Thermopylx, the champions 
of Salamis and Marathon—were, from infancy, nourished on the 
plainest vegetable fare. The athletes who took part in the mus- 
cular games of Greece were also trained entirely on grain and 
vegetable food. At the Gymnasia, where this training was 
undergone, the regimen was very severe. The only aliments 
allowed were dried figs, nuts, cheese, and a coarse bread called 
naga. Later on, when the reign of luxury had corrupted these 
simple habits, a portion of flesh was introduced into the bill of 
fare permitted to the athlete. But it was soon found that the 
free use of this kind of aliment made them abnormally stupid 
and senseless.t The diet of the soldiers of the Roman Republic, 
in its palmiest and manliest days, was also almost exclusively 
vegetarian. t 
We may appropriately close this section of our subject by a 





* © Fruits and Farinacea,” p. 187. + Rollin’s “ Ancient History,” vol. i. 


¢ Graham’s “ Lectures,” vol. ii. p. 188. 
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quotation from an article, by Dr. S. Brown, in a former number 
of the Westminster Review. 


“We are ready to admit that vegetarian writers have triumphantly 
proved a physical, horse-like strength to be not only compatible with, 
but also favoured by, a well-chosen diet from the vegetable kingdom ; 
and likewise, that such a diet is conducive to length of days.” 


Turning now to the less vital aspects of vegetarianism, we 
find that our authors have much to say for themselves with 
regard to economical considerations. 


“With the progress of population,” says Professor Newman, 
“ vegetarianism must necessarily increase. I donot say which is cause 
and which is effect ; they react on each other. When more food is 
wanted, and the price of corn rises, there is motive to break up new 
land. Pasture is diminished.” 


It is presumable that this enunciation of Professor Newman’s 
is—with regard to the United Kingdom at least—the expression 
of his personal wish rather than a summary of facts. We shall 
have occasion to show later on, that Government statistics 
demonstrate the exact reverse of the above statement. Not the 
less, however, are we for this reason disposed to applaud the 
spirit of the Professor's observation. As advice for general 


application, it appears to us to contain promise for the solu- 
tion of a great national difficulty. 

The old saying, “ Where God sends mouths he sends food” 
is no mere superstitious pretext for recklessness. For “God” 
read “ Nature,” and it becomes clear that by obeying her dictates 
and leading natural lives, we shall find nature yielding in 
abundance all we require for the sustenance of our offspring. 
Each child means not only a life to be supported, but also a pair 
of hands to till the ground, and each pair of hands can produce 
in grain more than is needed for the owner’s support. It isthus 
that in a better distribution of the soil rather than in the prac- 
tice of “Malthusianism,” the desired reformation ought to be 
sought. So far from siding with the chilling and sordid doctrines 
advocated under this name, we find something noble in that 
faith in nature’s capacity which prompts our race to increase and 
multiply upon the earth, trusting to the response which that 
earth is ready to yield to industrious toil. The essential selfish- 
ness of Malthusianism is one of the strongest objections that can 
be urged against its practice. By restricting the production of 
offspring in the most highly developed races, or in the most 
highly cultivated families of any race, the future of the world is 
virtually abandoned to the lowest types, and these would thus be 
enabled before long completely to cutnumber and suppress the 
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higher. The energy which prompts us to multiply without stint 
is but part of the same vis viva which leads us to appropriate 
and colonize every available spot of the earth’s surface. Had 
the so-called doctrines of Malthus been adopted by Britons during 
the last three centuries, the whole continent of America might 
at this moment have been in the hands of a people such as that 
now occupying its central states, a people which must be 
reckoned among the most degraded of mankind. 

Mr..W. R. Greg, author of “The Enigmas of Life,” has pre- 
sented us with a paper upon population and the prospects of 
the world in view of the ever-rapidly increasing tide of human 
life. In the course of this essay he observes :— 


“There is one mode in which the amount of human existence 
sustainable on a given area, and therefore throughout the chief por- 
tion of the habitable globe, may be almost indefinitely increased—i.e., 
by a substitution of vegetable for animal food. A given acreage of 
wheat will feed at least ten times as many men as the same acreage 
employed in growing mutton. It is usually calculated that the con- 
sumption of wheat by an adult is about one quarter per annum, and 
we know that good land produces four quarters. But let us assume 
that a man living on grain would require two quarters a year; still 
one acre would support two men. Buta man living on meat would 
need three pounds a day, and it is considered a liberal calculation if 
an acre spent in grazing sheep and cattle will yield in mutton or beef 
more than fifty pounds on an average—the best farmer in Norfolk 
having averaged ninety pounds; but a great majority of farms in 
Great Britain only reach twenty pounds. On these data, it would 
require twenty-two acres of pasture land to sustain one adult person 
living on meat. It is obvious that in view of the adoption of vegetable 
diet, there lies the indication of a vast possible increase in the popu- 
lation sustainable on a given area.” 

Side by side with this statement on the economizing of land, 
we will place one made by Dr. Lyon Playfair on the economizing 
of cost :-— 

“At London prices, a man can lay a pound of flesh on his body with 
milk at three shillings and ninepence; with potatoes, carrots, and 
butcher’s meat, free from bone and fat, at two shillings; with oatmeal 
at one shilling; with bread-flour and barley-meal at one shilling and 
twopence ; and with beans and peas at less than sixpence.”’ 


Reviewing this computation, we find that an equal amount of 
nutritious matter can be obtained from one description of food 
at less than one-fourth the cost of another, and that by so much, 
a purely vegetable diet excels in economy the ordinary mixture 
of flesh-meat and greens, Four people may therefore be sup- 
ported as vegetarians for the same cost as that at which one eater 
of flesh may be fed. 

[ Vol. CII. No. CC1I.]—New Seniges, Vol. XLVI. No. I]. LL 
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Here, then, are two results of these investigations. First— 
That any given portion of land devoted to the cultivation of grain 
will support a far larger population than the same portion 
devoted to grazing cattle. Secondly—That a vegetable and 
farinaceous diet is vastly cheaper in money value than a mixed 
diet. Ina paper read before the Manchester Statistical Society 
by Mr. W. Hoyle, the waste caused by the prevailing dietary 
habits of our population was thus mentioned :— 

“There is not only much loss and waste by defective agriculture, 
and by the waste of our sewage, but also by an injudicious and 
luxurious use of food, especially of animal food. Chemistry and 
Physiology have demonstrated the fact that vegetables—that is, 
the eereals—contain all the elements that there are in animal food, 
and further, that an excessive use of animal food is not only useless 
but pernicious. Many among the working classes, and most of the 
members of the other classes of society, err on the side of excess in 
this respect. Now, it is proved that a shilling’s worth of flour or 
oatmeal, as well as fruit and other vegetable goods, will give as much 
nourishment as five shillings’ worth of flesh, and therefore an exten- 
sive use of animal food must greatly enhance the cost of living. It 
would be prudent economy, in many families, to diminish their con- 
sumption of animal food; they would thereby improve their health 
and lessen their expenses. And, if we assume that, on the average, 
the six million families of the United Kingdom reduced their con- 
sumption of animal food by only one pound per. week, it would give a 
saving of ten or twelve million pounds sterling per annum.” 


Having duly studied these few facts, our readers are invited to 
attend to the following extracts from the Government “ blue 
book,” of the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, for the year 
1873. On page 6 of this report we read :— 

“The increase in permanent pasture, especially in the last year 
when less arable land was returned, is to be attributed to changes 
from arable to grass cultivation, owing to the recent rise in wages, 
and to the rearing of more cattle and sheep. In Ireland also more 
pasture land was returned in 1873, and Mr. Donelly, the Registrar- 
General, states this increase to be caused by the keeping of a greater 
number of live stock.” 

And on page 12:— 

“ The total number of cattle in Great Britain in 1873 was above 
what it was in 1872 by 339,000; and by 627,000 (or nearly twelve 
per cent.) what it was in 1871.” Notwithstanding this increase, 
“the butchers’ meat stock was overtaken by the demands of the 
markets, and was in 1873 about 2000 head below what it was in 
1872. ‘The stock of cattle has also increased in Ireland, the total 
number of cattle in Ireland in 1873 being larger by 94,000 than in 
1872, and by 178,000, or four and a half per cent., than in 1871.” 


Reference is subsequently made on page 13 to “the greater 
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popularity of butcher’s meat among the labouring classes.” 
With regard to the comparison of acreage under corn crops in 
1873 and previous years, the report observes :— 


“The total acreage under wheat in the United Kingdom was smaller 
in 1873 than in 1872 by 169,000 acres. The decrease in Great 
Britain amounted to 108,000, or about three per cent. In Ireland 
the falling off was 59,000 acres, as much as twenty-six per cent., or 
one-fourth of the total acreage under wheat in 1872. The acreage of 
the wheat crop in Great Britain in 1873, although not very much below 
what it was in 1872, is the lowest acreage returned for wheat in the 
six years from 1868 until now. The acreage under oats is also steadily 
decreasing in the three kingdoms, less land annually being devoted to 
this kind of grain.” 


These statistics make it pretty clear that the luxury which has so 
long enervated our higher circles of society is extending rapidly to 
the lower classes, causing the Irishman to forsake his potatoes, and 
the Scotchman his porridge, for indulgence in the less wholesome 
and less strength-giving diet of flesh. Moreover, that in conse- 
quence of this corruption, land which formerly yielded support for 
forty-four men, is now capable of supporting only one man—an 
estimate made in regard to grain and not to potatoes, which 
yield in weight vastly more per acre. And this in the face of a 
population that doubles its numbers every fifty-six years. 

There is a branch of farming which, in this country, does not 
receive half the attention it deserves. We refer to the cultiva- 
tion of orchards and fruit-gardens. If the land in England were 
cultivated more like a garden, our population would be fully and 
profitably employed, and we should want but little emigration 
and foreign supplies. Many clay soils which are not remunerative 
under a corn crop, would be useful to their owners, and valuable 
to the country, if planted with apple, pear or plum trees. And 
with regard to the cost of building pits and forcing houses for the 
rearing of less hardy fruits—a proceeding which the exigences of 
our climate would necessitate—we submit that the original outlay 
requisite on such structures would not exceed, if indeed it would 
equal, the sums of money risked annually upon the purchase and 
breeding of live stock, which are constantly subject to all manner 
of epidemics and diseases. Moreover, it may not be generally 
known, that, on the plea of assisting Food Supply, Parliament 
has been pleased to help private individuals at the public ex- 
pense. In 1861 inspectors were appointed to aid in the pro- 
motion and extension of the Scotch salmon fisheries, and this 
aid, originally enacted for three years, has been annually 
renewed to the fishery owners by successive Governments. 
Why should not Parliament be equally benevolent to fruit 
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growers or market gardeners on the like grounds of concern 
for the national food supply ? 

Lastly, we come to the moral aspects of vegetarianism—by 
which term we mean to indicate a!l such considerations as 
affect. the refinement and civilization of the human heart and 
mind. 

Within the last few decades of European history, that special 
attribute of our nature which we dignify by the distinctive 
name of humanity, seems to have made itself peculiarly and 
widely felt. Its popular results are the institution of a vast 
number of associations and enactments against various forms 
of cruelty and oppression, and the promotion of schemes in 
many places, home and continental, for the organization of inter- 
national Arbitration, as a substitute for the horrors of warfare. 
Now, all these efforts are so many evidences of the process of 
spiritualization, which is gaining ground among us. It does not 
seem too much to assert that all these attempts, and these pro- 
tests, have their completion and logical sequence in Vegetarianism. 
All the objects which the spiritualized creature longs to attain— 
all the conditions which he most desires to realize in himself, 
achieve their highest development in the life of the abstainer 
from flesh. A writer in the Westminster Review* forcibly 
remarks :—‘ The practice of feeding upon the flesh of animals, 
entombing their bodies within our own, has something in it re- 
pugnant to refinement.” Indeed the very sight of dead flesh is 
offensive to the senses of mankind, and it is thus, that all who 
are undepraved by custom, dislike to handle meat, unjustly con- 
demning the butcher and the cook to do that which is repulsive 
to themselves. It is absurd to suppose that a sentiment so 
popularly and widely recognised, could have existence if it were 
suitable to men to subsist upon carnage. The races of the true 
carnivora exhibit no manner of distaste at the sight and odour of 
freshly killed carcases. If every man and woman among us were 
compelled for but one week to dispense with the offices of the 
paid slaughterer, it would soon be discovered that the instincts of 
human nature at the present day are not carnivorous. Can we 
picture with complacency our sweethearts or our friends going 
out to the cattle-shed, armed with pole-axe or knife, to slaughter 
victims for the next day’s repast? But with what different 
feelings we recall the bright memories of some beautiful orchard 
or garden, in which we have seen a group of merry youths and 
maidens gathering ripe clusters of sweet-smelling fruit; or the 
picture of a winding procession of Jaden waggons bearing the 
harvest produce home in the red glow of the autumn sunset ? 





* Article on ‘“‘ Human Progress,” No, 102, p. 10. 
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A certain subject has lately arisen to vex the columns of our 
newspapers and magazines, which bears a close ethical relation 
to flesh-eating. We allude to Vivisection. Dr. Michael Foster, 
F.R.S., observes in an article under this head, in the pages of 
Maemillan’s Magazine for last February :— 


“It is of no use to tell that large class—the eaters of meat—that 
the pain which physiology has caused since the time of Galen is far 
Jess than that which in any one week is caused in butcher’s shambles 
in providing flesh to fill the mouths of the people of London.” 


And again :— 


“When any one declaims against vivisection, it may be worth while 
to remind him of some of the agonies of ‘sport,’ of the scenes which 
accompany a battue or a pigeon-match; of wounded birds dragging 
their maimed bodies to some hidden covert, there to die a lingering 
death ; of the piercing and pathetic ery of the hunted hare; to ask 
him how often a living object of sport is, by some humanely sudden 
blow, killed to put it out of its misery ; and to suggest that, had we 
any means for the measurement of pain, we should find that all the 
suffering physiologists have caused since their science began, is less 
than that which the animal creation has endured in the field from the 
hands of the two Houses of Parliament since the inauguration of the 
last Ministry till now.” 


The writer then proceeds with his subject, with the view, not 
of justifying cruelty either in the laboratory or elsewhere, but of 
pointing out the anomalous position of those persons who, while 
sustaining themselves from day to day by the painful deaths of 
innumerable creatures, are shameless enough to assume a show 
of virtuous indignation against the votaries of science, on the 
score of inhuman conduct. 

Mr. Edward A. Freeman also contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for May last, a paper entitled—* Field Sports and Vivi- 
section,” in the course of which he remarks :— 


“I should be inclined to put the vivisector, in his best shape, on the 
same moral level as the butcher. As I am not a vegetarian I must 
hold [mark the must] that the butcher follows a perfectly lawful 
eraft, and that, provided he puts his beasts to death in the least 
painful way that he knows of, there is nothing to be said against him. 
Yet one would think that there was something not altogether attractive 
about a man who, if perfectly free to choose among all trades, should 
select butchering as the one which he liked best in itself. One thinks 
that the chances are the tailor or the baker will be a more humane 
man than the butcher.” 


Words such as these, coming spontaneously from the pens of 
two such men, are well worth serious reflection. It is curious 
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that the discussion of vivisection seems always to invite, if not 
to necessitate, a comparison between the employment of the 
vivisector and that of the butcher. This fact alone shows how 
naturally repugnant to a high type of humanity is the very 
notion of the butcher's existence! And here, in view of the 
widely spreading Liberalism of the day with regard to the 
inherent right of all classes of men to a participation in the 
privileges of mental culture, a curious question presents itself. 
Have we, in fact, any sort of right to retain a whole class of our 
fellow men in the daily practice of an occupation which we 
regard as degrading and loathsome, and from which we ourselves 
shrink with feelings of disgust? ‘To get rid of the necessity of 
shedding blood with our own hands we employ persons of 
coarser education—men who are the helots of our modern world, 
and whose very name we constantly apply as a term of vitupe- 
ration and of reproach. In the accounts of the Tichborne trial 
a certain metropolitan butcher was called to witness to the 
Claimant’s identity. In the course of this man’s examination it 
was elicited that butchers, while employed in the slaughter- 
house, are compelled to walk about on clogs to prevent their feet 
from being soaked in blood. ‘The floor of the slaughter-house 
is a great red pool of coagulating blood! Can anything be con- 
ceived more repulsive than such a sight? Imagine what manner 
of men these unfortunate slaughterers must become after years 
of constant familiarity with scenes and odours of this character, 
in which it devolves upon them to enact the chief horrible part. 
What chance have they of being gentle, refined, or noble- 
hearted men, with lofty aspirations or high ideals, such as ought 
to be placed within the reach of every human soul? And so 
long as a certain number—and that too a very considerable 
part of our population—is thus sacrificed to the debased mode 
of diet affected by a third of our race, must we not admit that 
its boasted civilization is incomplete ? 

Here is a very pithy and piquantly written extract on the 
subject of flesh-eating from the pages of a popular novel :*— 


“ Men are creatures who write stanzas of ‘ gush’ on Maternity ; and 
tear the little bleating calf from its mother to bleed to death in a long, 
slow agony. Men devour the livers of a dozen miserable geese in one 
“paté, they have lobsters boiled alive, they kill the young creature in 
its tender age that they may eat dainty sweetbreads, they slay scores 
of animals to furnish one day’s meal; all the time talking softly of 
risdle and mayonnaise, of consommé and entremet, of croquette and 
cdtelette, and thanking God for his good gifts thereof! Cookery can 
turn a horrible fact into a poetic idealization ; can twine the butcher’s 





* “Puck,” by Ouida. 
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knife with lilies and hide a carcase under roses! . ... I have heard 
avery great many men and women call vultures carrion birds, and 
jackals carrion beasts, with an infinite deal of fine horror, but I never 
yet heard any one of them admit their own appetite for the rotten 
corpse of a pheasant, or the putrid haunch of a deer, to be anything 
else than the choice taste of an epicure.” 


At this stage of our inquiry we may suitably refer to the 
complaints and protests recently elicited by the passing of the 
new Act for the regulation of London slaughter-houses. Six 
letters on this subject appeared in the 7imes between the 11th 
and the 22nd of last July. The writer of one of these, Mr. 
Samuel A. Barnett, says :— 


“ Tt is impossible for any but those who live and work near here to 
understand all the suffering which the Whitechapel and Aldgate 
slaughter-houses entail. ‘To reach these houses the cattle have to be 
driven along a street crowded with trams, omnibuses, and general 
traffic. The drivers are almost of necessity cruel as they hasten the 
brutes through such a thoroughfare; the animals, excited by shouts 
and blows, frequently make frantic rushes, and endanger the lives of 
the foot-passengers. From these slaughter-houses, too, the blood 
flows across the pavement, and there arises a close smell which scems 
to thicken the air and make breathing a pain. . . .. We know that 
life here is not vigorous, the air has no refreshing power, and we are 
well able to understand why so many resort to drink. Dr. Liddle, 
our medical officer, has spoken and written strongly on the harm done 
to the health of our neighbourhood by means cf these houses. The 
medical officers of the Health Association have, I think, agreed 
unanimously on the injurious effect of the trade... .. Those who 
crowd our courts, the passers through our streets, the little children 
who see the cruelty, the cattle who suffer, all want a voice to tell 
their needs. Itis out of my power to do more than ask your help. 
By your means the House of Lords may learn the meaning of an Act 
which establishes slaughter-houses in the city. I trust we may not 
have a law directly injurious to health passed by a Government whose 
motto is Sanitas sanitatum.” 


Mr. Brooke Lambert, late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
followed up the preceding letter with these corroborative state- 
ments :-— 


“If any one wishes to know whether the nuisance be real, let him 
turn out of the Whitechapel Road, at the entrance to the London 
and North Western goods station, and pass down the streets leading 
thence to Mansell Street. He will then know what the smell of blood 
is. And yet, he will probably often boldly encounter the smell of 
blood in preference to the worse sights he will risk in Whitechapel 
Road. ‘he carts laden with fresh skins, the pails full of blood, and 
brains, are sights to which a long experience does not harden one.” 
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Another correspondent, with a dash of keener insight than the 
others, writes :— 


“T am quite convinced that all these disgusting sights and sounds, 
from which no care can secure our poor children, are inseparable from 
the thing itself.” 


With this last opinion all acute and logically-minded persons 
must coincide. In whatever locality the slaughter-house may 
be established, there the noxious odours, the cruelty, the degra- 
dation, the unwholesome atmosphere, the revolting spectacles, 
and all the detailed accumulation of horrors will assuredly 
flourish. Nor have men of culture and refinement any right to 
raise an outcry against the legitimate conduct of a trade, while 
daily sustaining themselves on its produce. Picture the writer 
of any one of the foregoing protests, after having despatched his 
letter to the 7imes’ office, sitting down complacently to enjoy 
his slice of sirloin or of saddle of mutton ! 

Tn conclusion, we will venture to remind our readers, that it 
is to the thinking men and women of to-day that the Church of 
the future will owe its development. All of us who have in any 
particular forsaken the beaten track of conventionality, are em- 
ployed, according to our several lights, in building up a new 
system for a new day. To not iet us fall into the ancient error 
of resting practice upon dogma, and, by consequence, of accept- 
ing, as beyond question, certain precepts and habits which we 
have imbibed from the lore or the example of our ancestors. . It 
is by questioning all things, and “ proving all things,” that the 
divinity of which human nature at its highest is capable, will be 
evolved. Our revelation must be from within ourselves, Making 
the laws of physical health the basis of our moral and _ religious 
life, and gradually eliminating false ideas, which have no war- 
ranty for support save in the prejudices of weak minds, we shall 
pave the way to the inauguration of a better and more golden 
age than that which Ovid sang, an age of higher types and 
nobler modes of life, whose advent our Laureate has long since 
a aud hailed with invocations and counsels such as 
these :— 


“Rise, human soul! arise and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the wolf and tiger die !” 


NINON KINGSFORD. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


T is perhaps slightly presumptuous to criticise a work which, ac< 
cording to our copy, has already reached a seventh edition,’ but 
popularity is not an infallible test of merit. Those who buy this book 
on the supposition that it is what we ordinarily mean by a “ Life” will be 
bitterly disappointed. This is said in no unkindly or contemptuous 
spirit. The author passes judgment on himself in the preface in the 
following terms :— 


“It is perhaps yet more important to add that this ‘Life of Christ’ is 
avowedly and unconditionally the work of a believer. Those who expect to 
find in it new theories about the divine personality of Jesus, or brilliant com- 
binations of mythic cloud, tinged by the sunset imagination of some decadent 
belief, will look in vain. Jt has not been written with any direct and special 
reference to the attacks of sceptical criticism. It is not even intended to deal, 
otherwise than indirectly, with the serious doubts of those who, almost against 
their own will, think themselves forced to lapse into a state of honest dis- 
belief. I may indeed ventu:e to hope that such readers, if they follow me 
with no unkindly spirit through these pages, may here and there find con- 
siderations of real weight and importance, which will solve imaginary difficul- 
ties and supply an answer to real objections. Although this book is not 
mainly controversial, and would, had it been intended as a contribution to 
ewe literature, have been written in a very different manner, I do not 

elieve that it will prove wholly valueless to any honest doubter who reads it 
in a candid and uncontemptuous spirit. Hundreds of critics, for instance, 
have impugned the authority of the Gospels on the score of the real or sup- 
posed contradictions to be found in them. I am, of course, familiar with such 
objections, which may be found in all sorts of books, from Strauss’s ‘ Leben 
Jesu,’ and Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus,’ down to Sir R. Hanson’s ‘Jesus of 
History,’ and the English ‘Life of Jesus,’ by Mr. Thomas Scott. But 
while 1 have never consciously evaded a distinct and formidable difficulty, I 
have constantly endeavoured to show by the mere silent course of the narra- 
tive itself that many of these objections are by no means insuperable, and 
that many more are unfairly captious or altogether fantastic.” (Preface, 
pp. viii—x.) 


It will be at once clear to a critical reader that Dr. Farrar is not 
. prepared to treat the four Gospels “ like any other hooks; he is 
“avowedly and unconditionally” a “believer,” and in this connexion 
a “ believer” means one who systematically sets at naught the ordinary 
Jaws of historical criticism. It is true that, as Dr. Farrar tells us, he 
has read a great many books, and every page in these volumes bears 
testimony to the width and accuracy of his information. He has read 





' «The Life of Christ.” By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. Manet Immota Fides. 1n Two Volumes, Seventh 
Edition. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin : London, Paris, and New York. 
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a great many books, but he has only understood those upon one side, 
that is, the orthodox. He says he is “familiar? with the latest 
“sceptical” writers; but he deceives himself, he is only on a bowing 
acquaintance with one of the best of them, who has attained a 
continental reputation from which he himself is only too seecure—Sir 
Richard Hanson; otherwise he would certainly never have used the 
offensive expression, “down to Sir K. Hanson's ‘Jesus of History,’ 
and the English ‘Life of Jesus,’ by Mr. Thomas Scott” (preface, 
p- ix.). It is perhaps not to be wondered at, for the sobriety and 
ireedom from preconceived ideas which distinguish that eminent judge 
and theologian, are as far as possible removed from the gushing 
rhetoric and ostentatious partiality of the Master of Marlborough 
College. It is painful to speak thus severely of a work which, re- 
garded from some points of view is not without merit, and of an 
author whose tone is, with this single exception, so genial and s6 digni- 
fied. But the very eminence of the writer compels us to throw as 
bright a light as possible on his faults. Dr. Farrar has had a reputa- 
tion as a liberal theologian. In words, which we quoted sympathcti- 
cally last April, he declared to the assembled Church Congress that 
“so far from being the badges of intellectual servitude, we look upon 
the Orders we have taken as the highest pledge of honesty, and the 
strongest incentive to the fearless search for truth.” A fearless 
search indeed, when in less than a year the explorer has found out 
that lis search was needless, for—see the motto on the titlepage— 
Manet immota fides, and we are bidden to hand ourselves over to 
that very intellectual servitude “which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear.” It is almost unnecessary to add that Dr. Farrar 
approaches the four Gospels with the foregone conclusion that Jesus 
was different in his nature from other men. He tells us in his usual 

rhetorical style :— 


“The greatest of modern philosophers said that there were two things 
which over.vhelmed his soul with awe and astonishment, ‘the starry heavens 
above. and the moral law within ;’ but to these has been added a third reality 
no less majestic—the fulfilment of the moral law withou¢ us in the person of 
Jesus Christ. That fulfilment makes us believe that He was indeed Divine ; 
and if He were Divine we have no further astonishment left when we are 
taught [the italics are our own] that He did on earth that which can be done 
by the Power of God alone” (pp. 170, 171). 


But what right have you to approach a historical document with such 
a stupendous assumption? Until you have proved that the ordinary 
methods of criticism are inadequate to explain and account for the 
phenomena of the Gospels, you have no right to resort to a hypothesis, 
which can neither be proved by historical evidence nor by the imme- 
diate testimony of the human consciousness. it was only to be expected 
that Dr. Farrar would “accept unhesitatingly the genuineness of St. 
John’s Gospel.” He admits that the external evidence is “less 
decisive than we could have desired” (!), but thinks with Mr. Sanday, 
(whom however we do not wish to merge in the same condemnation 
with Dr. Farrar) that the internal evidence, derived not only from its 
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entire scope, but also from numberless minute and incidental par- 
ticulars, is simply overwhelming” (vol. i. p. 141, note). This is 
about on a par with his remark (vol. ii. p. 29, note), on “the many 
inimitably graphic touches of truthfulness and simplicity—towches 
never yet found in any ‘myth’ since the world began:” a remark 
which implies a depth of ignorance respecting the development of 
myths and legends which no plummet can fathom. It is useless to 
argue with a man who so confounds poetry and history. But when 
he adds (vol. i. p. 142, note), “No one can easily make light of 
evidence which has satisfied such a philologian as Ewald, and for 
twelve editions of his book satisfied even such a critic as Renan,” 
some reply is necessary. With regard then to Ewald, it may be said 
that he accepts, or rather persists in his acceptance of the Johannine 
authorship, simply because he hates Baur and Strauss, as he takes 
good care to inform his readers in each successive preface to his works. 
And with regard to Renan, that he accepted the Johannine theory till 
his thirteenth edition simply because he had originally composed his 
“Vie de Jésus” without an adequate study of Baur. And it was his 
acceptance of this theory which led to that supposition of a pious 
fraud in the miracle of Lazarus which so justly shocked the moral 
sense of Englishmen. The literary execution of the work is unequal. 
There is a marked difference between the calm and sober style of the 
notes and appendices, which appeal to classically educated readers, and 
that of the text. In the latter the author seems to be oppressed by 
a solemn consciousness that he is a teacher as well as a biographer ; 
that he has not only to describe facts, but to “encourage the toiler, 
console the sorrowful, point the weak to the one true source of moral 
strength.” Hence a great part of the book is mere rhetoric—some- 
times better, sometimes worse—which more befits the pulpit than the 
study. ‘Take the following as an example :— 

“ And now mark, for one moment, the revenges of History. Has not His 
blood been on them, and on their children? Has it not fallen most of all on 
those most nearly concerned in that deep tragedy? Before the dread sacrifice 
was consummated, Judas died in the horrors of a loathsome suicide. Cuaiaphas 
was deposed the year following. Herod died in infamy and exile. Stripped 
of his Procuratorship very shortly afterwards, on the very charges he had tried 
by a wicked concession to avoid, Pilate, wearied out with misfortunes, died in 
suicide and banishment, leaving behind him an execrated name... . . Since 
that day Jerusalem and its environs, with their ‘ ever-extending miles of grave- 
stones, and ever-lengthening pavement of tombs and sepulchres,’ have become 
little more than one vast cemetery—an Aceldama, a field of blood, a potter’s 
field to bury strangers in. Like the mark of Cain upon the forehead of their 
race, the guilt of that blood has seemed to cling to them, as it ever must, until 
that same blood effaceth it. For, by God’s mercy, that blood was shed for 
them also who made it flow; the voice which they strove to quench in death 
was uplifted in its last prayer for pity on His murderers. May that blood be 
efficacious! may that prayer be heard!” (vol. ii. pp. 389-391). 

The work displays an extensive knowledge of modern literature, 
which however will be lost upon many readers, uwing to the paucity 
of references to the quotations. We must protest however against 
the application common to Dr. Farrar (vol. i. p. 162), with a North 
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British reviewer, of Dante’s gran rifiuto (“Inferno,” iii. 60) to the 
young ruler who went away sorrowful because he had great posses- 
sions. Whoever the shade thus branded with infamy may have been 
(and the reference to Vieri de’ Cerchi, the chief of the party called 
Bianchi with whom Dante was connected seems most probable), 
he was certainly no personage of the Old or New Testament. 
We have said that from some points of view the book is not without 
merit. It is no doubt worthless for the “ higher criticism.” But for 
another kind of investigation, which promises to become more and 
more popular, that of the ethical contents of the Gospel narratives 
taken as they stand, thé book is of real value, as exhibiting the 
character of Jesus in its most attractive form. Dr. Farrar is fully 
persuaded of Christ’s absolute perfection, and is a not unskilful advo- 
cate. He is also—and this is his greatest excellence—wonderfully 
accurate in points of history and archeology. He knows nearly all 
the most recent works in these departments, and has been aided by 
friendly communications from several eminent scholars. A few very 
trifling oversights do not impair the value of the work as a repository 
of illustrations. In this, and in the vividness of its descriptions, 
heightened by personal experience of the East, it reminds us to some 
extent of the works of Dean Stanley, which have also perhaps done 
some harm by distracting the attention from those critical questions 
on which the significance of the Old ‘Testament so largely depends. 
Dean Stanley, however, does not deny the methods of historical 
criticism: he only puts them out of sight. We wish we could say 
the same of Dr. Farrar. 

One might be disposed to wonder that a Protestant pastor should 
give the best years of his life to the Imitatio Christi, as Dr. Karl 
Hirsehe appzars to have done.? But after all, the book is worth it. 
M. Michelet has said that it is “le plus beau livre chrétien aprés 
l’Evangile.” It is the property of all nations and all religions. 
Even Buddhists Eastern and Western might enjoy many a page 
describing the bliss of self-renouncement and the thirst of the soul for 
the infinite Ideal. Of orthodox dogma there is little, and that little 
as vague as can be. Not a word against heretics, but much against 
too zealous defenders of orthodoxy ; not a word of confession nor of 
Vicarious atonement, but much of love and self-renouncement and 
trustful obedience. We cannot write such books now; all the more 
reason for bathing our spirit in whatever is high and noble in these mas- 
terpieces of the past. Dr. Hirsche has given us the first critical, we are 
tempted to say the first really enjoyable, edition of the “ Imitation.” 
He has for the first time shown it in its true light as a work of art, as 
asacred poem. He has also been the first to establish, as it would 
seem beyond the reach of contradiction, the authorship of Thomas 





® **Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem Auto- 
graph des Thomas von Kempen.” Von Karl Hirsche. Erster Band. Berlin: 
Liideritz. 1873.—“Thome Kempensis De Imitatione Christi.” Libri Quatuor. 
Textum ex Autozrapho ‘Thome nunc primum accuratissime reddidit, &c., Carolus 
Hirsche. Bero.ini: sumptus fecit libraria Liideritziana. 
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4 Kempis. His discovery depends on the system of punctuation 
used in the MS. of the “Imitation,” written by Thomas himself, and 
preserved in the Library at Brussels. This system is not so much 
grammatical as rhetorical, and among other signs there is one which 
is peculiar to the manuscripts of Thomas. On reading the text of the 
“Imitation” with reference to this system of punctuation, treating, 
that is, the stops as pauses for the voice rather than as indications of 
syntax, we at once remark that it is not erdinary prose. This is not 
only a poetical rhythm, but rhyme, sometimes at the end, sometimes in 
the middle of the line, and in such abundance, according to Dr. Hirsche, 
that we can only explain it from the definite intention of the author 
to rhyme. Proofs of this are given in the Prolegomena, as also of the 
great variety of rhymes which the author had at hisdisposal. Dr. Hirsche 
also shows that the very same phenomena occur in the acknowledged 
works of Thomas 4 Kempis; i.e., the punctuation (according to the 
extant autographs of Thomas), the rhyme, and the rhythm. Gerson 
is out of the question, because he never indulges in rhyme; Gersen is 
mythical. Dr. Hirsche does not mention Walter Hilton, the English 
Carthusian—for M. Michelet (ap. M. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 
p. Vi.) is in error in supposing that no one has ever dreamed of ascribing 
the “Imitation” to an Englishman. But probably it is equally true 
of the work, if any exist, of Hilton. The punctuation alone wou! | 
seem to settle the question. There are some readers to whom Dy. 
Hirsche will seem rather lax in his admission of rhymes, but this may 
be due to their inexperience. On the whole his work appeals strongly, 
not only to all who are interested in the “ Imitation,” but specially to 
students of mediaeval literature. The full and particular investigation 
into medieval rhyme is especially deserving of attention. The second 
part will contain a copious authology from tle acknowledged genuine 
works of Thomas, to enable the student to compare them in punctua- 
tion, rhyme, and rhythm, with the specimens of the “ Imitation” criti- 
cally edited in the jirst part. The edition of the text is in all respects to 
be recommended. It is an exact reproduction of the supposed autograph 
of Thomas; the lines being separated with regard to the peculiar punc- 
tuation. A more elaborate edition with exegetical notes is to follow, 
and also a “ Lexicon Thomanum !” 

Dr. Béhringer’s “Church History in Biographies ’” is well adapted 
to make its way in England. The German is easy; there is no 
scholastic terminology, nor any of that professorial pedantry which so 
often repels the student. It is derived entirely from the original 
authorities, the substance of which is given in its purity, without 
being discoloured by modern points of view. A work of this kind 
supplies a useful supplement to the more abstract Church histories of 
Baur and his school. It will not satisfy the critic, but will be of 
service to ordinary readers. In the present volume Athanasius 


3 * Athanasius und Arius, oder der erste grosse Kampf der Orthodoxie und 
Heterodoxie. Nebst-zwei ergiinzenden Zugaben: 1. Das Christenthum und die 
Kaiser Diokletian und Konstantin ; 2. Antonius, der Patriarch des Ménchthums.” 
Durch Friedrich Bohringer. Stuttgart : Meyer und Zeller. 1874, 
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and Arius are handled at great length; no more interesting subjects 
could have been chosen at the present time, whieh, with its sharply 

defined parties, so strongly resembles the times of Athanasius. The. 
author takes credit to himself for having represented Arius in a more 
favourable light than previous historians. It was usual to lay stress 

on those elements in his doctrine which were not, for him, of primary 

importance, and in which he merely accommodated himself to the pre- 

valent modes of thought. His most characteristic feature is his 

ethical, purely human conception of Christ and Christianity ; and here 

he will certainly carry the sympathies of the modern world with him. 

There is also an excellent account of the character of Athanasius, who 

is compared with Gregory VII. and Calvin. The author points out 

among other things the remarkable similarity between the apologetics 

of Athanasius and those of our modern evidence-writers. Dr. Bohringer 

is not a brilliant writer. Dean Stanley’s chapters on the subject remain 

and are likely to remain unsurpassed. But they are but sketches, 
while Dr. Bohringer offers us a history. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold has brought out a new edition of his work on 
“Tslam,’’*a hand-book to the history and character of Mohammedanism, 
with special reference to Christian missions. Considerable learning is 
expended on the easy task of showing the imperfections of the Koran, 
and the weakness of the “evidences ” in favour of Mohammedanism. 
The author fully believes that the incredulity of the followers of the 
Prophet will give way, and sees a foreshadowing of this great revolu- 
tion in the appearance of the “ Angel of Jehovah” to Hagar in the 
Book of Genesis! He thinks the small results of previous missions 
have been partly owing to the isolation of the missionaries, and con- 
tends first of all for the absolute necessity of our importing the 
principle of Missionary Brotherhoods, by which alone we can expect to 
cope with the caravans and settlements of Arab slave-dealers in the 
interior of Africa ; and next for the establishment of a Christian colony, 
as an auxiliary tu the mission work, consisting of lay teachers, medical 
men, practical engineers, merchants, agriculturists, and others skilled 
in the most necessary trades. This coincides with the advice already 
given by Sir Bartle Frere, in a little volume of “ Letters ” noticed in 
our last number. Should this thoughtful and judicious proposal be 
adopted by the Societies, it will certainly mark an epoch in Protestant 
missions, and, what to us is more important, in the civilization of the 
inferior races. Dr, Arnold’s book is not designed for the drawing- 
room, but studentsof Islam will derive much curious information from its: 
pages, the accuracy of which is substantiated by references. Whether 
arguments of this kind will bring many converts to Christianity 
seems, to say the least, doubtful. The Mohammedans are acute 
enough to see that the positive evidence for ecclesiastical Christianity 
is not so very much stronger than that for their own religion. There 
exists a very able attack on Christianity, called “ Izhar ei Hakk,” by 





4 “Islam: its History, Character, and Relation to Christianity.” By John 
Murchison Arnold, D.D., Honorary Secretary of the Moslem Missionary Society. 
Third Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 
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a learned Mohammedan, in which the works of the most recent 
Biblical critics from Griesbach ard Horne to Lightfoot and Westcott 
are used as an arsenal of anti-Christian arguments. It is a pity that 
this remarkable work should be so little known to Christian apologists. 
An analysis of it, by the competent hand of Mr. E. H. Palmer, will 
be found in the Cambridge University Gazette, for November 17th and 
24th, 1869. Perhaps “the Theological Faculty of Cambridge, under 
the leadership of the Regius Professor, Dr. Westcott,” which, as Dr. 
Arnold informs us (preface, p. v.), is preparing to enter the lists against 
Mohammedanism, may be induced to compare the respective works of 
the Moslem and the Christian apologist. The result would perhaps 
be not quite satisfactory to Dr. Arnold. 

Mr. de Bunsen’ is well known by his love of free inquiry, and the 
splendid audacity with which he launches theories on the most abstruse 
and difficult subjects. We content ourselves with the general account 
of the book given by Mr. A. H. Sayee, the Oxford Assyriologist,: in 
the preface. 


“This scheme, it will be seen, is a complete whole, the several parts of 
which hang together like the stones of an arch. A correct interpretation of 
the facts of Jewish, Egyptian and Babylonian history, is shown to result in 
a perfect harmony, and a series of remarkable synchronisms. The author 
hexins with an original theory of his, subsequently confirmed by Professor 
Miiller, of Basel, that Shemites were a compound of Japhethites and Hamites, 
or Aryans and non-Aryans; and submits a new confirmation of it in the thesis, 
that what in Genesis is called the birth of Shem refers to, or at all events is 
directly connected with, the capture of Babylon, by the Medes of Berosus, in 
2458 B.c..... Now, the unhistorical cnaracter of the 1656 years between 
the Creation and the Deluge seems placed beyond all dispute ; and if the period 
of 592 years from the Exodus to the building of tie Temple can really be 
proved, St. Paul and Joseplius must have derived their information upon this 
point from some unpublished source. Here then we are referred to the hidden 
wisdom, the verbal tradition of the uninitiated, which has already formed the 
subject of a special investigation by Mr. de Bunsen, and is the real centre of 
his present researches” (Preface, p. vii.). 


Thus far Mr. Sayce, who expresses himself, however, in so guarded 
a manner that it is diflicult to discover how far he is really at one with 
Mr. de Bunsen. It certainly appears to us that any theory based 
upon “hidden wisdom,” or the semi-Aryan character of the Semites, 
places itself outside the pale of criticism. And yet we should be sorry 
to deny that some grains of wheat—like the one singled out by 
Mr. Sayce in the preface—may reward a diligent search through the 
present essay, uninviting as the prospect may appear. And we look 
forward with interest to the appearance of Mr. de Bunsen’s promised 
work on “The Pleiades,” which he thinks gave rise, and not the 
planets, to the sacredness of the number seven. This is a plausible 
idea, the evedit of which appears to be due to Mr. R. G. Halyburton, 
of Nova Scotia. In a second edition of the present work the author 


5 “The Chronology of the Bible connected with Contemporaneous Events in the 
History of Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians.” By Ernest de Bunsen. With 
a Preface by A. H. Sayce, MA. London: J.ongmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 
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will do well to consult Heinrich Brandes’ attempt at a biblical chrono- 
logy on the combined basis of the Books of Kings and the Assyrian 
inscriptions (Leipzic, 1873), which seems to have escaped his notice. 

We turned with some eagerness to Mr. Strange’s new work on 
* The Legends of the Old Testament,’ not that we expected to find a 
settlement of many of the great questions involved, but a collection of 
a few of the most trustworthy facts seemed not too much to ask for. 
Instead of this we find a crude, undigested compilation from autho- 
rities of very unequal value, the bad largely preponderating. It is 
enough to mention the names of Dupuis, Bryant, Faber, Parkhurst, 
Lempriere, Higgins, Anthon, Inman, to show that Mr. Strange is not 
the proper person to undertake the fascinating but perilous study of 
myths and legends. Cuneiform researches are as good as ignored, 
though it is from this quarter that light is already breaking. 

Mr. Stanley Leathes’ seems to be always publishing lectuves of 
some kind or other. Here is another attractively got up volume, of which 
the contents are not worth the paper and print. Mr. Leathes wishes 
to be fair and candid, but has no adequate idea of the problems involved 
in the origin of Christianity. The words of M. Renan, in the preface 
to his thirteenth edition of the “ Vie de Jésus,” are exactly applicable 
to him. “L’histoire des origines religieuses nous transporte dans un 
monde «le femmes, d’enfants, de tétes ardents ou égarées. Placez ces 
faits dans un milieu d’esprits positifs, ils sont absurdes, inintelligibles, 
et voila pourquoi les pays lourdement raisonnables comme 1|’Angle- 
terre sont dans l’impossibilité d’y rien comprendre.”’ Mr. Leathes’ 
lectures are four in number. The first is entitled “ The Want implied 
by the present aspect of the Church.” The preacher does not wish to 
repress the movement of free inquiry, but to correct the popular notion 
of Christianity, which does not so much consist in a body of doctrines 
as in certain “ central facts.” We need not inform the reader what 
those facts are; he will find them described fully in the second 
lecture. Mr. Leathes then describes the effects of the “primitive 
Gospel.” He repeats the old dilemma, that either the first disciples 
were duped, or they duped others ; failing, of course, entirely to see the 
complexity of the problem. In lecture four he describes the regene- 
rative power of the Gospel, which becomes an argument for its histo- 
rical truth. A great subject, but unworthily treated. The argument 
in favour of orthodox Christianity drawn from religious experience is 
nowhere so fully an ably set forth as in M. Félix Pécaut’s “ Christ 
et la Conscience” (Paris, 1863), where the reader will also find a 
candid and satisfactory answer to it. 

My. Leech® thinks he has settled the difficult question as to the 





6 “The Legends of the Old Testament, traced to their apparent primitive 
sources.” By Thomas Lumisden Strange, late a Judge of the High Court of 
Madras. London: Triibner and Co. 1874. 

7 «‘The Gospel its own Witness.” The Hulsean Lectures for 1873. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1874. 

8 «The Epistle to the Hebrews. A Justification of its National Title and 
Character, &c.” The Donellan Lectures, preached before the University of 
Dublin, in the years 1871 and 1872. By John Leech, M.A., T.C.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 1874. 
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object of the Epistle to the Hebrews. While preparing many years 
ago to take Orders, he felt dissatisfied with the current explanations of 
Heb. xiii. 10-17, and framed a new one, the principle of which he has 
here extended to the Epistle itself. That principle is, that the Epistle 
(to whomsoever sent) was designed for the benefit of the Hebrew 
people, and not for any portion of the Christian Church. The view is, 
as it seems to us, improbable; but not to do the author an injustice, 
we extract his paraphrase of Heb. xiii. 10, &c. :— 


“It is a good thing that the heart be established with grace, not with meats, 
in which they who walked (the whole people of God under the Old Testament 
dispensation) were not profited. We have this truth beneath the surface of the 
law. From the day th it Moses raised the tabernacle, ‘ we have an altar of which 
our priests have no right to eat’ (the sacrifice of the great day of atonement, 
whose benefits must be of grace, and not of meats, or eating), for the bodies of 
those beasts, whose blood is brought into the Holies by the High Priest, are 
burned outside the camp; wherefore Jesus, that (in fulfilment of that type) he 
might sanctify the people with his blood, suffered outside the gate. Let us, 
therefore (not eat our sin-offering, but accept by faith its benefits of grace, 
and) go forth to him without the camp, bearing his reproach, &c.” 
(page 118). 


Those who have not access to larger and more critical works will 
form some idea of that liberalized Christianity in which many behold 
the religion of the future from Dr. Vance Smith’s little book, entitled 
“The Spirit and the Word of Christ.” Christianity to him is the 
religion of Jesus Christ.’ The late Bishop Wilberforce’s “Speeches 
on Missions” are thoughtful and eloquent.” The little book called 
“Hints to Church Workers” is almost entirely free from objection- 
able phraseology, and the spirit is excellent.” For “almost entirely 
free from’’ read “full of,” and for “ excellent” read “narrow,” and a 
fair idea will be obtained of the religious instruction provided for 
pupil teachers by Mr. Canon Norris.” 

It is historically remarkable that a sermon” in favour of priestly 
absolution in the Church of England should have been preached 
in the University church at Oxford as long ago as 1793. That 
sermon is now reprinted by the preacher’s son, with autobiographical 
and other notes, which agreeably illustrate the state of England, 





9 “The Spirit and the Word of Christ, and their Permanent Lessons.” By G. 
Vance Smith, B.A., Philos. et Theol. Doct. Jondon: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1874. 

10 ¢* Speeches on Missions.” By the Right Reverend Samuel Wilherforce, 
D.D., late Bishop of Winchester. Edited by the Rev. Henry Rowley. London; 
William Wells Gardiner. 1874. 

11 ¢ Hints to Church Workers.’ Published under the direction of the London 
Diocesan Lay Helpers’ Association, London: W. Wells Gardiner. 1874. 

12 «‘ Manuals of Religious Instruction for Pupil Teachers.” Edited by John 
Pilkington Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol. The Old Testament: Five Parts. 
The New Testament: Five Parts. The Prayer Book: Five Parts. London: 
Rivingtons. 1874. meet 

13 «© A Sermon on Pr-estly Absolution, preached before the University of 
Oxford, in St. Mary's Church, on Sunday, Nov. 24th, 1793.”” By the Rev. Henry 
Digby Beste, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1874. 
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and particularly of Oxford, in religious matters. Mr. Beste afterwards 
became a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Seebohm™ sends us an admirable handbook of “The Era of 
the Protestant Revolution,” in Messrs. Longmnan’s series of “ Epochs 
of History.” From a theological point of view it is somewhat de- 
ficient, as the title itself indicates. The sympathies of the writer are 
with his old friends “ the Oxford Reformers”’ rather than with Luther, 
with the humanistic and political side of the great movement rather 
than with the religious. But the external aspect of the Reformation 
was never better or more clearly described to young students than in 
this pleasing little work. A number of small maps, raostly printed on 
the pages themselves, add greatly to the usefulness of the book. 

Dr. Oscar Schneider” is the author of “ Contributions to the Know- 
ledge of the Greek Orthodox Church of Egypt.” At the end is a 
catalogue (imperfect) of the-manuscripts in the library of the Patriarch 
at Cairo. 

Holtzendorff’s series of “German Contemporary Questions’”’ con- 
tains a lecture by Wilibald Grimm on the history of Luther’s Bible 
and its recent revision, which has been conducted on more conservative 
principles than would find favour in England. 

Altogether unreadable, and utterly useless, in any conceivable intel- 
lectual stage, is Mr. Daniel Reid’s'’ work on “ Natural Science, Reli- 
gious Oreeds, and Scripture Truth.’”” We commend to the author the 
passage in the address of Professor Tyndall at the British Association, 
beginning “ All religious theories, schemes, and systems which embrace 
notions of cosmogony.” 

To Mr. Gibson, the author of “ Philosophy, Science, and Revela- 
tion,”* we would venture also to recommend a seclusion of ten years 
before he again offers an opinion about Greek Philosophy or the 
Old Testament. Probably he has never heard of the existence of 
Zeller and Kalisch, otherwise we should have been spared the trouble 
of cutting open his book. 

“The Philosophy of Revelation’’”’ is a posthumous and unfinished 
work. It is called “a new theory of ethics ;” but. we have failed to 
grasp its distinguishing peculiarity. The Moral Sense, we are told, 
creates a Moral Obligation ; Moral Sense and Moral Obligation create 
an infinitely exacting Moral Law. Cdnformity to an infinite law is 





14 “The Era of the Protestant Revolution.” By Frederic Seebohm. With 
numerous maps. London: Longman, Green & Co. 1874. 

15 ‘* Beitriige zur Kentniss der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche Aegyptens.” 
Von Oscar Schneider. Dresden: Verein der Erdkunde. 1874. 

16 ** Die Lutherbild und Ihre Textes-Revision.” Von Dr. Wilibald Grimm. 
Berlin : Liideritz. 1874. 

17 ‘¢ Natural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truth: What they Teach 
concerning the Mystery of God.” By Daniel Reid. Two Parts. Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1870—1874. 

18 ‘Philosophy, Science, and Revelation.” By the Rev. C. B. Gibson, 
M.R.I.A. Second Edition. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1874. 

19 “The Philosophy of Revelation ; or, the Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion.” A Fragment. By the late Thomas Frewen, Esq., of Brickwall, 
Sussex. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1873. 
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plainly impossible, &c. &c., bringing us back to the old doctrine of 


Atonement through an “ Infinite Compound Being.” 

Those who are interested in speculative theology may be able to 
make something out of Dr. Bushnell’s “ Forgiveness and Law,’” which 
is intended as a substitute for the last half of his former treatise, en- 
titled “ The Vicarious Sucrifice.”” Dr. Bushnell, a well-known American 
divine, is a man of ability and intellectual courage, and writes in a 
vigorous though ungraceful style. He thinks he has made a discovery, 
or rather an “occurrence ;” for he observes, “ how can that be called 
a discovery which the Master’s words have been plainly teaching for 
1800 years, aud which we, his disciples, by some unaccountable dul- 
ness, missed, even down to a particular day of accident within the last 
six months ?” The “ occurrence’ so modestly announced relates to 
John xvi. 7-15, the promise of the Paraclete, or, as Dr. Bushnell 
would explain it, “the Near-caller, the Bringer-in, for salvation” (!) 

The Rev. B. W. Savile is entitled to thanks for his handy collection™ 
of stories about apparitions, from those of the Crusaders, William 
de Longespee, father and son, to that of Captain Wheateroft during 
the Indian Mutiny. 

Mr. Gardiner’s “ Life of Christ’” is thoroughly adapted to its pur- 
pose, that of enabling young students to obtain a chronological view 
of the life of Christ; but it has one great fault, the indiscriminate 
use of the Fourth Gospel. Whatever view we may take of the date 
and character of that book, nothing can justify its use as an authority 
of equal value with the Synoptic Gospels, from which it is separated 
by such broad and palpable differences. It should be remembered, 
however, that the work is based entirely on Bishop Ellicott’s Hulsean 
Lectures on “ The Life of our Lord.” 

Mr. Hole sends us a summary of religious morality,” according to 
the Bitle, called “The Young Christian Armed,” but we are unable 
to speak highly of it. 

Mr. Thomas Scott™ has sent us several striking popular tracts, 
among which we may mention Mr. Kirkman’s clever, well-informed, 
and amusing “ Orthodoxy from the Hebrew Point of View,” and Mr. 
Bray’s “The Reign of Law in Mind as in Matter,” which presents 
oue side of a very important question with great cogency. 





20 «* Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles interpreted by Human 
Analogies.” By Horace Bushnell, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

a “ Apparitions : a Narrative of Facts.” By the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, 
M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 1874. 

22 « The Life of Christ. Selections from the Gospels Chronologically Arranged, 
with supplementary Notices from Parallel Passages.” By the Rev. Robert B. 
Gardiner, M.A., Assistant Master in the Upper School, Dulwich College. Lon- 
don: Longinans, Green & Co. 1874. 

3 «The Young Christian Armed ; or, the Duty he Owes to God.” Londen : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1874. 

*4** Orthodoxy from the Hebrew Puint of View.” Parts I. and II. By the 
Rev. Thos. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. Thomas Scott, 11, The Terrace, 
Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood.—“ The Reign of Law in Mind as in Matter, 
= its Bearing upon Christian Dogma and Moral Responsibility.’’ Thomas 
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We are also happy to mention with praise an able sermon on the 
theistic side by Professor John Dowden.* 


In “The Philosophy of History in France and Germany,’ Professor 
Flint, of St. Andrews, gives us the first instalment of a most im- 
portant work. ‘To trace the history of efforts which have been made 
to construct a Philosophy of History is a task which, so far as we 
know, no one has yet undertaken: it is one which requires qualifica- 
tions not often united in a single person: unwearied industry, sound 
and unfettered judgment, an adequate acquaintance with the course of 
hang in general, and a patient survey of a special range of specu- 
ation, of which none but tkose who have examined it at all realize 
the extent. All these qualifications Professor Flint seems to 
possess in an eminent degree, and if the completion of his task fulfils 
the promise of his first instalment, he will have produced a work 
which cannot fail to mark an epoch in English philosophical literature. 
Of his industry, to judge only by what he has already achieved, there 
can be no doubt whatever. He has practically gone through the 
writings, not merely of those philosophers and publicists whose names 
’ and speculations are familiar, to all'‘who care for such subjects, but of a 
great many others who have not been without their influence on the 
course of thought, though their fame has been eclipsed by that of their 
greater contemporaries. And this has been done, so far as we can 
judge, with equal patience and exactitude in all cases alike. Professor 
Flint has not been content merely to write out the tables of contents 
of the works of the less-known philosophers whom he mentions ; he 
gives a conscientious estimate of the merits of their speculations based 
upon careful study. It needs no ordinary courage to attack and mas- 
ter the terribie jargon of Krause, whose German even Zeller pronounces 
as hard as Sanscrit, or to wade through the dreamy mysticism of 
Fourier, who thought that the ocean would shortly be changed into 
lemonade. Still Professor Flint has not shrunk from the task, and the 
result is that his volume contains an authentic account of some of the 
strangest speculations that ever passed for philosophy in the history of 
human thought. Though the criticism is too late to be effective, we 
cannot refrain from questioning the wisdom of Professor Flint’s geo- 
graphical arrangement of his subject ; this cannot fail as he advances 
with his task to embarrass him in various ways, and to compel him to 
go more than once over the same ground. Surely in any history of specu- 
lation the only adequate arrangement is the chronological. The main lines 
of speculation are not so entirely independent in different countries that 
they can be profitably treated apart, and we have only to think of the 
confusion and misconception that would be caused by a geographical 





2 «The Knowledge of God a Spiritual Knowledge.”” A Sermon preached 
before the University of Dublin. By John Dowden, B.D. Dublin: Hodges. 
London: Rivingtons, 1874. 

26 “The Philosophy of History in Europe.” By Robert Flint, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, University of St. Andrews. Vol. I. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1874, 
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treatment of the history of philosophy in general to see that a similar 
treatment of the philosophy of history is in almost every respect 
equally unsatisfactory. Even in his present volume, owing to the 
geographical treatment, Professor Flint is compelled to apply to the 
speculations of Cousin criticism which would have been far more 
effective, as well as appropriate, if applied to the theory of Hegel, 
which Cousin avowedly followed; and when he comes, in the prose- 
cution of his work, to deal with the course of historical speculation 
in England and Italy, it will probably be found that he has 
already gone over much of the ground, and will either have to 
repeat himself considerably or to mar the integrity of his work. 
It would be premature to ask Professor Flint for an exposition of 
his own theory of the Philosophy of History at the present stage 
of his enterprise ; indeed, his view is that such a theory must follow 
and cannot precede a survey such as that he is at present engaged 
on. We cannot help suspecting that there is considerable miscon- 
ception here. If history isor can be mace a science, as it is manifest 
from many passages (pp. 176, 213, 241, 296, &c.) our author would 
maintain, the science of history can only be based, like all other science, 
on the facts or data which experience presents to its cognizance; 
but the various theories which ingenious philosophers have constructed 
on the subject, do not necessarily throw any light on the future 
science. They belong, many of them, to what may be called the 
pre-scientific stage of speculation, and are rather interesting as his- 
tory than as philosophy or science. To judge from Professor Flint’s 
careful researches, much that goes by the name of the Philosophy of 
History has very little to do with philosophy at all, if philosophy 
is to be considered with Grote, and the late Professor Ferrier, as 
“reasoned truth.” The fact is, as it seems to us, that no science 
of history can be constructed until the law of history, or in 
other words, of human nature has been determined; and as the de- 
termination of this law depends on the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion of freedom and necessity, it is clear that the true science of history 
cannot be said to have yet even begun to exist. Thereare not wanting 
indications that Professor Flint propeses before his task is concluded 
to attempt the synthesis which the science of history demands, and 
there are several passages (as for instance, on pp. 84, 115, 309, and 
438) where he foreshadows. his own theory. ‘There is much in his 
criticism of Comte with which all candid students must agree; but he 
scarcely, we think, gives him credit enough for having at least seen the 
true conditions of the problem. It is easy to make fun of Comte’s ex- 
travagances, indeed it is difficult for any one with the smallest sense of 
humour to refrain from doing so; yet for all that, Comte did more to 
establish the science of history on its true basis than many philoso- 
phers of far greater speculative profundity. We regret that we have 
not space to deal with the merits of Professor Flint’s very valuable 
work in greater detail; but we can at least cordially recommend it 
to all serious students of philosophy. For industry, candour, and 
discretion it leaves little to be desired: some of its discussions seem 
to us to be irrelevant, and some of its judgments to be unsound; 
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and, as life is-short, we would counsel Professor Flint to use greater 
compression in his treatment of speculations of inferior importance. 
These, however, are but slight blemishes, and we heartily congratulate 
Scotland on the production of a work which unmistakably shows that 
the philosophical traditions of Adam Smith and Sir W. Hamilton have 
not forsaken the land of their birth. 

The demand for works on the History of Philosophy in Germany 
must be unlimited ; at least the supply seems to be inexhaustible. We 
fail precisely to detect the raison d’étre of Herr Poetter’s “ Geschichte 
der Philosophie im Grundriss,’” unless it be produced to meet a special 
and local demand. The History of Philosophy is a subject which it is 
difficult and perhaps unprofitable to treat within the limits of a hand- 
book ; and Herr Poetter does not seem to have been particularly suc- 
cessful in striking the mean between a mere outline and a more de- 
tailed and exhaustive treatment. Such a work as Ernst Kuhn’s 
“ Memorial und Repetitorium zur Geschichte der Philosophie” supplies 
a well defined want, and on the whole supplies it well, while the monu- 
mental work of Zeller is simply indispensable to serious students. If 
between these two extremes something intermediate is required, the 
valuable work of Ueberweg would seem to supply it, and with Ueber- 
weg’s treatment of the subject that of Herr Poetter cannot be com- 
pared fora moment. Its references to original authorities are ludi- 
crously inadequate, while its general treatment is too meagre to be of 
service. Herr Poetter must be aware that the best critics are agreed 
that the treatise “ De Melisso, Zenone, et Gorgia” is spurious, yet in 
quoting it (i. 17), he ascribes it to Aristotle. It needs a bold man to 
deal with the question of the “ Exoteric Discourses” in a sentence, and 
Herr Poetter’s boldness is certainly not justified by success : “ Einen 
Unterschied zwischen esoterischen und exoterischen Schriften, so dass 
man erst erforschen iniisste, welche zur ersteren Klasse gehérten, hat 
der Philosoph nicht gemacht. Es Jiisst sich nur behaupten, dass er je 
nach Bediirfiss beim Lehren und Schreiben sich neben der streng 
wissenschaftlichen, auch der populiiren, gemeinverstiindlichen Forin 
bedient habe” (i. 69). To say that Bacon described his method 
as one rather “pro temporis parte habenda quam pro parte ingenii” 
(ii. 67), is either a misprint or a blunder. 

Mr, William A. Leonard sends us a “‘ Summary of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles,”** which he has made “for the use of 
the Higher Classes in Schools, &c.” Whatever be the merits of the 
summary, we cannot sympathize with its purpose. The works of 
original thinkers must be studied as they stand, or not at all, and we 
do not think that original works on philosophy can with advantage be 
introdneed into schools. That Mr. Spencer’s speculations are of pro- 





27 “ Die Geschichte der Philosophie im Grundriss.” Ein iibersichtlicher Blick 
in den Verlauf ihrer Entwickelung, von Friedrich Christoph Poetter. Erste 
Halfte: Die Griechische Philosophie. Zweite Halfte: Die vor- und nach- 
kantische Philosophie. Elberfeld: R. L. Friderichs. 1874. 

*8 «* A Summary of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s First Principles,” (For the use of 
= Higher Classes in Schools, &c.) By William A, Leonard, London: F. 
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found importance, we should be the last to deny ; but that is a very 
different thing from saying that they can be profitably taught to 
schoolboys. ‘There is too great a tendency in the present day to 
stutf schoolboys with compressed food, and we tremble to think what 
the next generation will be like, if it is to be brought up on summaries 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer and on Mr. Freeman’s “ Historical Courses.” 

Dr. F. A. Hartsen’s “ Principles of Psychology’ seems to have 
originally appeared in French, a circumstance to which the singular 
lucidity of exposition which distinguishes the book is possibly due. 
The ground traversed is familiar enough to English students, Dr. 
Hartsen having made good use of the chief works of the physio- 
logical school of Psychology: to Mr. Herbert Spencer he is under 
special obligation, though dissenting from him on a variety of more 
or less important points. The popular character and purpose of the 
book may perhaps account to some extent for what we regard as 
the chief defect in the author’s treatment of his subject, a certain 
indefiniteness and irresolution in the conclusions formulated. 

In his “ Psychologie vom Empirischen Standpunkte,”” Dr. Franz 
Brentano breaks ground in a direction with which perhaps English 
philosophers are more familiar than those of Germany. He has evi- 
dently studied with much care the writings of Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Bain, and other English philosophers of the Empirical School, though 
he consistently maintains an independent position, Ouly the first 
volume is at present published, but the second is promised in the 
course of the present year. We shall look with interest for the 
completion of the work, and shall hope to give it a more detailed 
notice than our space at present permits. 

We scarcely know what to say to Dr. Scheve’s “ Phrenologische 
Bilder,”” for we seriously doubt whether it is entitled to a place in 
the Philosophical section. Phrenology is surely not Philosophy : it 
is either science or nothing, and we fancy most men of science, in this 
country at least, are pretty well agreed as to which alternative to 
adopt. Dr. Scheve, whose work was originally published in 1850 and 
is now in its third edition, congratulates himself on the progress 
which Anthropology and Comparative Craniology have made in the 
interval, and he claims as his allies the students of those sciences. 
But if Phrenology be Craniology, it were better to take its name and 
adopt its method, which would be tantamount to admitting that 
Phrenology is a failure. Of course Dr. Scheve claims to add to 
Craniology “Gehirnslehre,” a science for which we have no special 
name in English, but which Dr. Ferrier and others have pursued with 





*9 «*Grundziige der Psychologie”’ Von F. A. Hartsen. Mit 4 lithographirten 
Tafelu. Berlin: Carl Dunckers Verlag. 1874. 

30 «+ Psychologie vom Empirischen Standpunkte.” Von Dr. Franz Brentano, 
Professor der Philosophie an der K. K. Universitat zu Wien. Erster Band. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 1874. 

31 **Phrenologische Bilder. Zur Naturlehre des Menschlichen Geistes und 
deren Aufwenduny auf das Leben. Auch zur Verstiindiguny zwischen Phrenologie 
und Anthropologie.” Von Gustav Scheve. Dritte, vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Verlag von J. J. Weber. 1874, 
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considerable success. But Craniology and “ Gehirnslehre” together 
are not Phrenology ; they have definite methods and objects, and are 
not hampered as Phrenology is with a foregone psychological theory. 
The opponents of Phrenology do not deny that a correlation exists 
between mental characteristics and aptitudes and the conformation 
of the brain and skull: they affirm that Phrenology has not deter- 
mined that correlation in detail, and that its scheme of mental 
characteristics and aptitudes is crude and totally unscientific. Of 
course the fundamental thesis of all Empirical Psychology is that no 
mental operation can be performed without some correlated change 
within the organism ; but its method is one of patient observation, 
and its instruments have not yet been invented. It may be that 
some day it will succeed. in developing a rational Phrenology, but it 
will not be by the aid of a foregone conclusion, and the crude 
mechanism of phrenological heads and portraits of celebrated criminals 
and other distinguished personages. We may however so far do 
homage to Phrenology as to say that the excellent portrait which Dr. 
Scheve gives of himself at the beginning of the volume shows him to 
be a man of energy and intelligence. 

Herr Koerner’s “ Natur-Ethik’” is an attempt to construct a system 
of practical ethics without the aid of the religious sanction. In his 
preface (which we observe is dated from New York), he explains his 
motive in writing the book. A popular work of this description is a 
pressing want in an age like the present, when the advance of knowledge 
is overthrowing belief even among the uneducated, thus leaving 
morality without the spiritual basis on which it has hitherto rested, 
We sincerely trust that the work will attract the attention of the 
readers for whom it is intended, but we must own that we have con- 
siderable doubts as to whether it will. 

Mr. Olmstead’s tract, “De l’Autorité ou La Philosophie du 
Personnalisme’’” seems to be the product of a controversy maintained 
by the author with a Romish priest on the subject of “ Authority.” 
To the assertion of the Infallibility of the Church, Mr. Olmstead 
replies first by denying, quite unnecessarily and irrelevantly it seems 
to us, the doctrine of common sense, and then by maintaining the in- 
dependence and absolute authority of the ego. The well-known formula 
of Descartes he would amend as follows: Cogito ergo ego—an amend- 
ment for which the philosophical reasons must be very strong in 
order to outweigh the obvious objection to it on the score of 
grammar. Mr. Olmstead seems to have studied philosophy to some 
extent, but he writes on it very incoherently. Perhaps he has 
suffered at his translator’s hands. 





32“ Natur-Ethik.” Von Hermann Jos. Al. Koerner. Hamburg: Otto 
Meissner. 1873. 

33 « De PAutorité ou La Philosophie du Personnalisme.” Lettre adreasée au 
Rév. Pére F. J. Hecker, suivie d'une Appendice sur la Souveraineté du Peuple. 
Par Dwight H. Olmstead. Traduction approuvée par l’Auteur. Geneve: 
Taponnier et Studer. 1874, 
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If proof were wanting of the success of Hartmann’s great work,” it 
might be found in the lively dispute which just now divides the 
German speculative world as to the merits of the “ Philosophy of the 
Unconscious.” The book certainly presented materials for a very pretty 
quarrel, for it shocked the most cherished prejudices of the old parties, 
philosophical and religious, and even ventured on ground which 
physical science had begun to regard as its own exclusive pos- 
session. In his “ Elucidations to the Metaphysic of the Unconscious ” 
(a pamphlet of more than eighty closely printed pages) Hartmann 
comes forward with an elaborate reply to a critic who, judging the 
new philosophy by an Hegelian standard, conceived its chief service to 
be the very subordinate one of mediatizing between Schopenhauer and 
Hegel so as to prepare the way for the latter. It was but natural 
that Hartmann should resent this view of the speculative position and 
seize the opportunity of restating with increased emphasis the main 
points of difference between himself and the “ Panlogism” of his critic. 
His own theory, which, while asserting the substantial identity of 
das Logische and das Unlogische, maintains at the same time their 
“attributive or functional opposition,” he declares to be utterly irre- 
concilable with the Hegelian equation of Thought and Being: a 
philosophy which proclaims the Begriff to be the substance of things, 
and sees in the cruel process of disintegration and destruction in nature 
only the opposition of the moments in the Begriff, is a “ superstition 
which could hardly have found many adherents except in a nation so 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought as the German.” Hartmann, 
indeed, as a professed pessimist, even goes so far as to make it a special 
reproach against Hegelianism that it cannot assimilate or explain “ the 
pessimism which is becoming a prominent characteristic of the spirit 
of the age.” A summary or final survey of the weak points in Hegel 
brings this most effective piece of polemical writing to a conclusion. 

A work of a very different stamp is the volume published by 
Dr. Moritz Venetianer, under the title of “Der Allgeist,”** with 
Heine’s saying, “ Pantheism is the secret religion of Germany,” prefixed 
as his motto. The autnor restates Hartmann’s theory with certain 
differences of form and detail, giving it in its new shape what we can- 
not but think the very barbarous designation of “ Panpsychism.” 
The decidedly militant character of the book enables us to form some 
idea of the present state of the great Hartmann question. Pretty 
nearly every one who has happened to utter or imply an opinion 
adverse to the Theory of the Unconscious comes under Dr. Venetianer’s 
lash in turn: evidently no respecter of persons, he assails Haym, 
Schleicher, Hackel, Strauss, Geiger (to say nothing of minor offenders), 
with an impartial acrimony and rabid recklessness rare in civilized 





34 “ Erlaiiterungen zur Metaphysik des Unbewussten mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf den Panlogismus.” Von Eduard von Hartmann, Berlin: Carl Duncker’s 
Verlag. 1874. 

3 «Der Allgeist. Grundziige des Panpsychismus im Anschluss an die Philoso- 
ae des Unbewussten.” Von Moritz Venetianer. Berlin; Carl Duncker’s 

erlag. 1874. 
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literature, except, perhaps, in religious newspapers. Whether Dr. 
Venetianer’s alliance is likely to win converts to the Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, we cannot say, but we may fairly congratulate him on 
having shown himself a consummate master of a peculiar style of con- 
troversial writing. If his aim has been to make a philosophy popular, 
we are quite prepared to admit that he has at least succeeded in 
making the language of philosophy vulgar. 

The recent revival in Germany of a dogmatic interest in Kantism, 
pure and simple, is a significant phenomenon; much more significant, 
indeed, than the corresponding movement in this country, where we 
are daily accustomed to see abstract theories advanced or maintained 
with an ill-disguised arriére pensée. The German intellect, on the 
contrary, has hitherto been distinguished for disinterestedness ; and, 
whatever its faults, it cannot be said to have shown itself deficient in 
courage and desire for progress. Explain it as we will, however, the 
fact is assuredly a most remarkable one, that at the present moment 
Kant’s meaning should be discussed in Germany with an animation 
reminding one of schoolmen disputing over the infallible text of 
Aristotle. This reactionary zeal, nevertheless, can hardly be deemed 
fruitless, if it results, as must sometimes be the ease, in a truer ap- 
preciation of Kantas he really was. We are glad therefore to be able 
to draw attention to an interesting and well-written monograph” on a 
little-understood portion of Kant’s system, his Teleology. The author, 
Dr. August Stadler, gives a very complete analysis of the “Critique of 
Judgment,” a work unduly neglected even by serious students, who 
lightly assume that it does not stand in any organic connexion with 
the “Critique of Pure Reason.” Dr. Stadler shows the error of this 
view, and likewise traces the relation between the “ Critique of Judg- 
ment” and Kant’s other works. We may perhaps express a regret that 
he writes so entirely for those within the Kantist circle. He gives us 
an incidental refutation of Mill’s theory as to the empirical origin of 
our idea of Uniformity; but beyond this it is hard to find any con- 
sciousness of the difficulties which outsiders find in Kantism. As for 
the refutation referred to, itis enough to say that it is not very novel, 
and that it will probably commend itself only to those who are already 
convinced. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


WENS College, Manchester, was founded under the will of the 
late John Owens, of Manchester, in 1851. 1t was reconstituted 

and incorporated by Act of Parliament on September 1st, 1871, and 
its new buildings were formally opened on October 7th, 1873, by the 





36 **Kant’s Teleologie und ihre erkenntniss theoretische Bedenlung.” Eine 
Untersuchung von August Stadler, Berlin ; Ferd, Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhand- 
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Duke of Devonshire, the President of the College. In commemora- 
tiou of this event, a volume of essays’ has been published, the authors 
being the President, whose opening address stands at the head of the 
collection, and the professors and lecturers of the College. The 
subjects of the essays have nothing in common, except, perhaps, the 
joint educational and scientific spirit in which they are conceived. 
The subjects are such as, “The Relations of Culture to Practical 
Life,” “Solar Physics,” “The Use of Steam,” “Science and Medicine,” 
“The Talmud,” “The New Judicature Act,” “Railways and the 
State,” and “The Peace of Europe.” The last essay, by Professor 
A. W. Ward, is perhaps of the most general interest. It displays a 
large-minded and acute view of recent European history, though per- 
haps the mind of the writer seems somewhat overpowered by its own 
erudition, and, on that ground, a little loth to contemplate and 
sympathize with growing radical changes in the spirit of international 
politics which, there is reason to believe, will work quite independently 
of the lines marked out by diplomatic history. 

Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre* has published an useful pamphlet on the 
Gaine Laws. He notices that the group of statutes which constitute 
the present Game Law of England dates no further back than the 
year 1831, when, with one exception, all previous enactments relating 
to game were repealed, and the right to take or sell game was based 
on a new principle. ‘Che pamphlet contains an exceedingly valuable 
résumé of all the past legislation on the subject, and of the present con- 
dition of the law. Mr. Lefevre recommends that the severance of the 
right of sporting from the occupation of land be confined to winged 
game; that the penalties under the recent Poaching Act be re- 
duced; that the recent Poaching Prevention Act be repealed; 
and that the police be prohibited from acting in any way as game pre- 
servers. The whole pamphlet deserves careful study, and it may be 
hoped that its circulation will be wide. 

It is interesting to find already in a new country like New Zealand, 
a cry making itself heard for a nationalization of the land. The 
author of an “ Agrarian Law for New Zealand’” describes the very 
evils as beginning to show themselves there which are so transparent 
in this country ; and he advocates for the colony a cure similar to 
that now loudly being called for here. “Unless,” says he, ‘‘ we 
restrain the unlimited acquisition of the soil, we shall inevitably see a 
large portion of the country converted into huge estates supporting 
tens of human beings where thousands might dwell in comfort, and 
our unhappy people, instead of enjoying modest independence, slaving 
in factories at the will of vulgar plutocrats.” 

It is a hopeful sign, in view of the facilitation of the intercourse 
between States and also of the improved standard of legal erudition in 





1 “ Essays and Addresses by Professors and Lecturers of the Owens College, 
Manchester.” London: Macmillan, 1874. 

2 «The Game Laws” By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. London: Ridgway. 1874. 
‘ 3 “ An Agrarian Law for New Zealand.” By Charles W. Purnell. Wellington ; 
874, 
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this country, that “International Law” is now one of the 
recognised and indispensable subjects of the higher legal train- 
ing for the English Bar. Professor Sheldon Amos* has pub- 
lished a course of lectures on this subject, delivered last year to 
the students of the Inns of Court under the auspices of the 
Council of Legal Education. The lectures were taken down by 
a shorthand reporter, and are of a strictly elementary character, 
though they travel over all the main topics with which the 
Law is concerned. The first two lectures are on the “ Nature and 
Sources of International Law,” and on the “ History of International 
Law” respectively. The Professor defends “ International Law” 
against the several fallacies that it is to be identified with “ Inter- 
national Morality ;” that it is a tiction altogether; and that it is far 
more cogent than in fact it is. One of the lectures gives an ex- 
haustive account of Courts of Prize, and another treats of most of 
the topics usually gathered up under the head of “ Private Inter- 
national Law.” The whole is prefaced by a scheme of study recom- 
mended to students, according as the course is a preparatory, an 
intermediate, or an advanced one. 

An extremely useful chapter of International Law is contributed by 
Mr. William Edward Hall,’ in his work on “The Rights and Duties 
of Neutrals.” The book is in every respect a good one. The subject 
is conveniently and logically distributed; the references and authori- 
ties cited are numerous and well chosen; the mode of treatment is 
clear and independent without being eccentric or crotchety. We 
hope Mr. Hall will persist in his study of the subject, and not be 
daunted—uas so many promising writers have been—by the limited 
demand for such books in this country. Some interesting documents 
are contained in the appendix. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards reproduces from the Times a series of 
communications relative to the conduct of the Germans in the invasion 
of France.’ The work contains an examination of the actual method 
and conduct ot the invasion; of the relations between invaders and 
invaded ; and of the modern usages of war. Though very compact 
in size it travels over a vast deal of ground, in which observation 
of fact—sometimes of rather a minute and gossiping sort—is 
mingled with occasional expressions of opinion of rather an argumen- 
tative character in favour of the Prussians. Mr. Edwards is of opinion 
that the Prussian Jaws of war would not bear much modification, but 
that it is much to be desired that the great military governments 
would simply make known the laws of war by which, individually or 
collectively, they propose to abide. We know that the attempt to 





4 “T,ectures on International Law delivered in the Middle Temple Hall to 
the Students of the Inns of Court.” By Sheldon Amos, M.A. London: Stevens. 
1874, 

5“ The Rights and Duties of Neutrals.” By William Edward Hall, M.A. 
London: Longmans, 1874. 

6 «* The Germans in Frauce,”” By H. Sutherland Edwards, London: E, Stan- 
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reach any united plan of action in these matters recently made at 
Brussels has not been of a very encouraging sort. The truth is that 
International Law must grow upwards from moral pressure brought 
to bear upon governments, and not downwards from military govern- 
ments, each intent on its special policy and surrounded by its special 
accidents and complications. 

Through the publication of Dr. Congreve’s’ collected Essays, the 
world has the best opportunity hitherto presented it of forming an 
opinion upon the political value of the system of “ Positive Politics” 
as advocated by the small and compact body of its adherents in this 
country. The system is of course largely implicated with the peculiar 
characteristics of Dr. Congreve’s own mind, as, in its original form, it 
is almost inseparable from the peculiar mental. diathesis of Auguste 
Comte. Nevertheless the various aspects in which it is presented, 
and the subjects to which it is applied in the course of these essays, 
suffice to display, in the clearest manner, the true lineaments of the 
complete system on its purely political side. These essays mostly 
formed lectures delivered on the first day of the year, the “ Festival 
of Humanity ;” and the purport of them was to refresh the spirit of 
believers, and win over half-believers by a general review of the most 
pressing problems of English ‘politics ; and a demonstration of the 
capacity—and the exclusive capacity—of the Positive system of 
polities to find an adequate and final solution for them. There is 
much that is highly attractive in the Positive scheme, and with which 
no other political programme so much as comes into competition. In 
the first place, the Positive system is comprehensive and exhaustive. 
The reader need only study the essay on “Systematic Policy” to ap- 
preciate how wide is the sweep that the scheme advocated by Dr. 
Congreve takes. The student is supplied with a master-key with 
which he can unlock all the riddles that present themselves either at 
home or abroad, whether industrial, educational, or social. Not in- 
deed that this key is any empirical process of thought, or rough and 
ready reckoner. It is rather an attitude of mind, a sensitiveness of 
the intellect, a delicate balance of the judgment to be attained by long 
study and preparation, and represented perhaps at its best in the 
instance of Dr. Congreve himself. Positive politics are indeed the 
exact antipodes of the scrambling, haphazard, disjointed political 
habit which is now so dominant in England, and which would almost 
seem to be a fatal but necessary concomitant of free parliamentary in- 
stitutions, especially where minorities are not represented, and there- 
fore where the government of the country is being constantly passed on 
—like a shuttlecock—from one extreme political party to another. 
In the second place, the Positive politician has never the slightest 
doubt of what he wants next and of what he wants in the long run. 
If Dr. Congreve advocates the surrender of Gibraltar, and the non- 
retention of India, he admits that these are fragments of a far larger 
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scheme of political reconstruction ; and that even these essential steps 
in a right-minded policy may demand some preliminary steps to pre- 
cede them. Dr. Congreve, too, while never leaving his readers in 
doubt as to what is ultimately and what is immediately best, always 
holds that the first object of all is to secure a right attitude of mind 
in respect of the present and the future, to see and to treat all things 
in their true relations, and to be at all times tolerant, patient, and 
free from unreasoning and unreasoned prejudice. These lessons are 
about as valuable as any that could be given to English politicians. 
The defects of the system are too manifest on the face of it, 
and too constantly exaggerated, to need much comment here. There 
are insufficient safeguards for personal liberty. An undue weight 
of responsibility is cast upon what is called the “spiritual power.” 
The motives for right action are of doubtful foree. The possibility 
and advisability of superseding all the constitutional machinery 
which a State has, in the course of ages, gathered to itself, and 
introducing entirely new machinery in its place are rated too highly. 

We have previously had occasion to describe in some detail the 
earlier editions of Mr. W. F. Rae’s® excellent description of his journey 
to San Francisco and his visit to the Mormons. A small and cheap 
edition of the work is now issued, which will convey to a vastly 
increased audience the truthful and sobering lessons with which 
Mr. Rae’s work is full. The new readers of the work will do well 
to give heed to Mr. Rae’s introductory caution against American 
bubble companies. “ Every mischance confirms the propriety of the 
warning against trusting to the representations of those who, on the 
baseless pretext that capital cannot be found in the United States to 
work undertakings which will yield enormous profits, apply to British 
capitalists for the necessary funds.” 

We have had forwarded to us some extremely interesting and im- 
portant volumes of statistics of the kingdom of Italy, and also a 
special report, issued under the direction of the Minister for “ Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce,’ of the proceedings in the 
months of June and July in the year 1873 of the Central Statistical 
Society.’ This Society conducted its business under the presidency of 
the Minister, and therefore its proceedings were, in some way, of a 
public and national kind. Every day’s business is described in detail 
in this report, and the bulky volumes of statistics which accompany it, 
and which supply the topics of the discussion, must be treated as 
illustrative appendices. The topics with which these volumes deal 
are of great variety, and, taken together, they afford most valuable 
materials for estimating the present economical, social, and industrial 
situation of the kingdom of Italy and of its constituent portions. 





8 “ Westward by Rail: a Journey to San Francisco and Back, and a Visit to 
the Mormons.” By W. F. Rae, Third and Cheaper Edition. London: Isbister. 
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These topics are such as the census of births, deaths, and marriages, 
electoral or political statistics,” shipping statistics,” accounts of 
provincial and communal revenue” and expenditure,” enumeration and 
summary description of provident societies and savings-banks,™ lists 
(enormously voluminous) of pious and charitable institutions,* *° 
and a register of Italians living abroad.” 

Mr. Thomas Twining, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society of 
Arts, has pu!lished a very elaborate and comprehensive treatise on 
“Technical Training.” Mr. Twining complains that, “ while many 
brilliant ideas have been expressed on the subject, and books and 
pamphlets have been published in advocacy of industr‘al instruction, 
containing highly acceptable information concerning what exists 
abroad, and valuable indications as to what ought to exist at home, 
and several exceedingly useful institutions are in course of develop- 
ment; on the other hand, no endeavour has apparently been made to 
select and fit together the most appropriate among these various 
materials, to supply suggestively whatever connecting links might be 
necessary for uniting them in a national scheme of industrial progress, 
and to add whatever practical details might be required for making 
the various parts of so complex a machinery work smoothly and har- 
moniously.” ‘Chis passage explains the purport of the present work, 
the somewhat ambitious object of which is to satisfy the want above 
indicated. The whole ‘work is a good specimen of the junction of 
theoretical and practical treatment. The general purpose and central 
idea are never lost sight of, and yet the suggestions are made to relate 
to the minutest detail. The plan of a Central Technical University 
will be studied with especial interest, as also will the analysis of the 
educational requirements of the various industries. Mr. Twining im- 
parts a belief in his having long and thoroughly studied the subject 
with which his work deals. 

The first part of Herr Samuel Oppenheim’s work on “ The Nature 
of Capital and Credit,’ was published in the year 1868. The second 
part is published in the present year. The new part deals with the 
more complicated phenomena of money and credit. It discusses or 
expounds all the problems relating to paper money and negociable 





10 “ Statistica del Regno d’ Italia. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Nell’ Anno 
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12 «* Administrazione Publica  Bilanci Provinciali. Anno 1871—1872.” 
Roma: 1873. 

. ‘* Administrazione Publica Bilanci Communali. Anno 1870.” Milano: 
1871. 

14 ¢¢ Tstituti di Previdenza, Cassi di Risparnia. Anno 1869.” Roma: 1873. 

15 «Te opere pie nel 1861. Compartimento della Campania.” Milano: 1871, 

16 ‘* Le opere pie nel 1861. Compartimento della Toscana.” Firenze: 1873. 

17 “ Le opere vie nel 1861. Compartimente delia Sicilia.” Firenze : 1873. 

18 «* Censemento degli Italiani all’ Estero, 1871.” Roma: 1874. 

19 “Technical Training. Being a Suggestive Sketch of a National System of 
Industrial Instruction.”” By Thomas Twining. London: Macmillan. 1874, 
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investments, and ‘treats with minute care the subject of monetary 
crises. The subject-matter of the treatise is conveniently and logically 
arranged, and the whole is elaborated with care and attention to all 
the facts of the case as presented in different countries. There are 
many points in which the treatise contrasts favourably with most 
English treatises on the same class of topics. 

The general analysis of political constitutions, with a view to 
evolving the best conceivable constitution, is not a favourite topic 
with English writers or readers. There is no place in which such 
speculations flourish more luxuriantly than in Switzerland, and espe- 
cially in Geneva; and M. James Fazy’s course of lectures on consti- 
tutional legislation” afford a good specimen of them at their best. 
M. James Fazy claims especial attention to the method he pursues, 
which is that of first estimating what are the real governmental 
necessities for the conduct of human society, and then examining how 
far these necessities are or are not provided for by the most charac- 
teristic State constitutions of modern times. This mode of treatment 
introduces useful dissertations on the Swiss, the American, the German, 
and the English constitutions. M. James Fazy advocates the claims 
of what he calls the “radical” school, as opposed to those of the 
“‘doctrinaire school of kings and aristocrats” and the “socialistic 
school of permanent revolution.” 

It is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable features of modern poli- 
tical speculation that an extraordinary, and, in some cases, an undue 
value is placed on reasoning based on nothing else than statistical in- 
formation. The late Mr. Buckle created the first surprise among the 
English public by a few startling results obtained in this way to which 
he called attention. If results based upon statistics be properly ob- 
tained, rigidly tested, and carefully compared with results obtained by 
processes less singularly decisive, there is no doubt that the value of 
the method is of the highest kind. Professor von A. Oettingen™ in 
his work on Moral Statistics, of which the second edition is now pub- 
lished, has applied the method of purely statistical inquiry to almost 
all the facts, including some of the most complex ones, of social life. 
The results, of course, even if not infallible, are full of curious interest. 
One large section of the work is devoted to prostitution statistics, 
another to poor-law, a third to criminal, and a fourth to religious 
statistics. The whole work, while based on facts drawn from the most 
varied and voluminous sources, is no hard and dry calculating machine, 
but betokens, at all points, the hand and brain of a sensitive, large- 
minded, and truly philosophical thinker. 

We are’ glad to find the practice making way of republishing in a 
cheap form, capable of being used asa class-book, the best English 
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classics such as Burke’s Works,” Wordsworth’s and Thomson’s 
Poems,” and the various works of the highest character selected from 
in the “Sixth Reader” of the Public School Series.” Each of these 
treatises is prefaced by an introduction, brief and clear, describing the 
main characteristics of the author, and the points to be attended 
to by the student. Mr. Payne’s introduction to Burke’s Select 
Works is extremely elaborate, and may well be read for its own sake 
as a description and criticism of the peculiarity of Burke’s style and 
mental qualities. 

It needs very little introduction to recommend the merits of a hand- 
book of travel by Mr. Cook. Mr. Cook’s “Tourist’s Handbook to 
Switzerland” is a good specimen of what such a book should be, and 
a useful rival of Murray’s Guide. It might be expected from Mr. 
Cook’s peculiar experience, that all purely practical matter, such as 
luggage, money, passports, postage and hotels, would receive their 
fair share of attention. The maps are numerous, clear, and ac- 
curate, and the whole book is concise, conveniently printed and 
portable. 

The chief fact about the new and sixth edition of “ Joshua David- 
son’’” is that the authoress, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, has at last broken 
the veil of her incognito, and disclosed her true name. She says she 
now comes forward in her own person, prepared to take the full con- 
sequences of what she has written as Joshua’s friend John. These 
consequences, so faras popular sympathy goes, are likely to be some- 
what serious. The English public is not fond of the dogmatic side of 
Christianity being whol'y subordinated to the common virtues of 
charity, brotherhood, and devotion to the cause of the needy and the 
oppressed ; nor is the process of liberating the French communistic 
leaders from the reekless and discreditable aspersions with which 
they have been universally assailed congenial to the tastes of the 
comnion English reader. Nor are absolute sincerity, a burning enthu- 
siasm, a persistent habit of following the dictates of conscience, the 
sort of stuff to which the English politician and man of science lends 
a willing ear. Yet “Joshua Davidson” will find readers for his 
memoirs, and some admirers, not to say humble disciples. If the 
authoress will go one step further, and publish a cheap edition of her 
work, it will probably attain a large circulation, and form one of the 
most precious missionary tractates of modern days. 





*3 « Burke: Select Works.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, B.A. Vol, I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1874. 

*4** English Schoil Classics; Simple Poems, Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,’ 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ and Bacon’s ‘ Essays.’”” London: Rivingtons. 1874. 

25 « Public School Series.” Sixth Reader. Isbister: London, 1874 

26 “Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook to Switzerland, via Paris.’ London: Thos. 
Cook & Sons. 1874. 

27 “Tue True History of Joshua Davidson, Christian and Communist.” By 
E. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition, with a new Preface, London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1874. 
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M. L. C.” says that life in Ireland has been inadequately described 
hitherto, and contributes her own recollections of society in the south 
of Ireland. ‘The production appears to be that of an unpractised pen, 
and gains verisimilitude from its very want of artistic colouring. 
That it adds materially to our comprehension of Irish opinion in the 
times of O’Connell may be questioned; but it is no doubt a faithful 
picture of how “wild Irish girls” have been produced. The writer 
does not seem to have entered into political circles, except in the 
character of a young lady spectator, nor at any time to have felt the 
pressure of the political problems of the day. 

Miss Busk publishes a narrative of traveller’s adventures in Tirol,” 
garnished with much traditionary lore, some of which, to say the least, is 
already familiar to English readers, both through her own previous pub- 
lications, and through the labours of other collectors, Her selection is, 
however, good, and she gives, whether naturally or by art, a great air 
of personal credence to her ecclesiastical miracle-stories. Her style, 
too, is fresh and pleasant, and she has a true enthusiasm for the open 
hearted simplicity and loyalty of the Tirolese peasantry. The volume 
is a book for tourists in Tirol to look through and make notes from, 
before their journey begins; but it is not exactly as well fitted for a 
guide-book as its title would give them to understand, though a 
sketch of Tirolese history, interspersed through the book, is well done. 
Miss Busk’s volumes follow one another in somewhat quick succession, 
considering the subjects with which they deal, for folklore needs di- 
gestion before it can be very serviceable scientifically. 

Lieutenant H. Stumm was the only foreigner whose presence with 
the Russian armies advancing upon Khiva last year was recognised, and 
his reports to his own government, therefore, possessed an interest 
which fully justifies Captain Vincent in translating them for the Eng- 
lish public.” He adds to them a valuable paper descriptive of the 
organization, reforms, and present condition of the Russian army. 
Putting aside, for the moment, all question whether we have or 
have not need to be alarmed and resentful in consequence of the 
Central Asian policy of Russia, there would seem to be no room 
for question that Khiva is, and has for two centuries and more 
been, the victim of an aggressive policy on the part of Russia. At 
the time of the invasion of the Khanate, ending in its complete 
subjugation, in 1873, a great parade was made of the provocations 
endured by Russia at the hands of Khiva, and the mouth of public 
opinion in England was stopped in some measure by hinted com- 
parisons between our expedition to rescue Abyssinian prisoners, and 
the Russian determination to recover her subjects detained in Khiva, 
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But the facts are that Khiva has been fighting for bare life against 
Russian aggression, and the so-called provocations were her small 
successes in warfare with enemies so determined that the arid 
horrors of the Steppes could not daunt them. To Lieutenant 
Stumm and Captain Vincent, however this aspect of affairs does not 
appear to have presented itself, and the volume which is their joint 
production is to be enjoyed only by looking through their eyes at 
the whole expedition. It then resolves itself into a splendid achieve- 
ment. It is « great moral and military victory over extreme physi- 
cal obstacles, and redounds greatly to the credit of the people from 
among whom such heroic soldiers are recruited. Hunger, thirst, 
alternate biting cold and fierce heat, sandstones, and forced marches, 
produced a marvellously small number of fatalities, whilst the disci- 
pline of the troops was so perfect that even the removal of the great 
strain upon them, consequent on the speedy occupation of a fecund 
territory, produced no quarrel or squabble between the soldiery and 
the conquered population. The success of the whole affair naturally 
depended chiefly upon the commissariat department, and the details 
of the arrangements of that “arm” are given with minuteness by 
Lieutenant Stumm. One principal difficulty was the purveyance of 
carriage for stores; but this is a difficulty which the rapidly advan- 
cing improvements in the navigation of the Sir Darya and the 
Amu Darya will remove in all future operations of Russia in 
Central Asia; and as well as that they will render her hold upon 
Khiva much more tenacious. Captain Vincent’s chapter on the 
Russian Army is minute and exhaustive, and is the fruit of personal 
observation and knowldge derived from high Russian military 
authorities, 

The first step towards getting out of financial difficulties is clearly 
to see what they are, and Mr: Elliot’s statement of our Indian come 
plications is certainly explicit enough.” He believes that without a 
change of policy our Indian Government must be bankrupt in fifteen 
years. Our debt in India is now proposed to be increased to 
800,000,0002., and this is mainly in the hands of Englishmen who do 
not reflect that the revenue is largely derived from that traffic in opium 
which the declared future policy of China must destroy, nor that the 
rest of the revenue is derived from taxes paid by a population driven 
by us to gain all their livelihood from agriculture, while their poverty 
is constantly increased by the increase of population and by the im- 
poverishment of the soil. These and many other appalling things are 
set forth by Mr. Elliot; and the remedy he suggests is that of 
developing the manufacturing and exporting capabilities of the Indian 
Empire. He presses the state of India with earnestness on the atten- 
tion of those investors in Indian securities who persist in regarding the 
solvency of the Indian Government as secured by the solvency 
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of the English Government, in spite of all express stipulations to the 
contrary. The pamphlet is vigorous and well worthy of mark. 

The reprint of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s speeches in the House of Commons last Session on 
the state of the dwellings of the poor in London,” is welcome as 
affording a succinct and unvarnished account of a great and perplexed 
problem, the importance of which is daily forcing itself more decidedly 
on public notice. That London is crowded to a degree unknown in 
any other town in Great Britain is a matter of national regret, for the 
metropolis of a country must always in some measure set an example 
for good or evil to all the provincial centres. That, with us, Glasgow 
has set to London a noble example of systematic dealing with the 
question within its own bounds is an honour to its citizens, and the 
gentlemen whose speeches are here made accessible give valuable counsel 
as to the modes in which London may tread in the steps of her 
northern exemplar. The statistics of what has already been done by 
various philanthropic and commercial companies is very encouraging, 
from whichever stand-point the enterprise has started; but nothing 
can be more obvious than the necessity for compulsory powers to be 
given to some central authority enabling persons to acquire sites now 
rendered inaccessible by extravagant prices or their owners’ positive 
refusal or inability to sell. Incidentally two facts are brought out 
which are interesting in the extreme. One is the eager desire of the 
much depreciated working man to find for himself and his family, even 
at the expense of considerable additional fatigue to himself, a decent 
and healthy home; and the second is that it is a very rare thing in- 
deed for the rent of “improved dwellings” to be left unpaid. The 
Metropolitan Association lost, on a rental of 12,2571. 5s. only 174/., 
and that small sum included loss on rooms left empty through removals 
or repairs. It may be that so remarkable a result follows from the 
best dwellings being sought after by the most provident of the working 
classes ; but it is probably no less true that the dwellings themselves 
have raised the tone of their inhabitants, since in Glasgow the 
systematic improvement of dwellings has produced a marked diminu- 
tion of crime. That the compulsory acquisition of city sites is called 
for is obvious from the fact that while huge masses of people are from 
time to time turned out of their homes, a large proportion of them 
cannot possibly afford to go to the suburbs far from the centres of their 
irregular work, and also from the great undesirableness of separating 
too sharply the city work of the breadwinner, however well disposed he 
may be, from all the home associations aaturally kept up by the 
family meeting at meals and incidentally during the hours of work. 

It would not be easy to praise in too strong terms the admirable 
papers in which Dr. Donaldson® has sought to inform public opinion 
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on the true aims of education, and the best methods by which to strive 
after the attainment of those aims. He details with enthusiasm the 
educational ideas which have raised Prussia to its present pre-eminence 
in culture and the history of its rise. ‘The Prussian child—or rather 
boy—is recognised from the first as a future citizen, and instead of a 
bare elementary instruction in the use of some primary tools for mental 
work, he receives at the hands of well trained teachers and educators 
a sort of education which is at each stage so complete in itself that, at 
whatever point his education may cease, its natural result is to leave 
him a self-reliant and self-sacrificing citizen of the rank for which the 
amount of his education has fitted him. Dr. Denaldson contrasts this 
with unreasoning hammering in of a little uncomprehended reading, 
writing and arithmetic, which we call national education. He attribuies 
the great difference partially to the fact that in Prussia education has 
been promoted from the one centre of a powerful enlightened Govern- 
ment, calling to its aid advisers of practical experience and philosophic 
enthusiasm for their subject. In England we are, notably in the pre- 
sent day, learned and unlearned alike, all busy asserting various theories 
and doing but little. In Prussia the complete and harmonious whole of 
the citizen has been the one thing thought of ; in England we have been 
considering whether the children shall or shall not be taught religion 
in school and who shall pay for the schooling. ‘The results are that in 
Germany a true science of education has an acknowledged existence, 
and calls forth a flood of intellectual labour which gives the greatest 
possible practical aid to the teacher; while in England the possibility 
of the existence of such a science is flatly denied by some whose names 
are prominent in connexion with education, and our teachers have to 
stumble, untrained in teaching, unencouraged by public appreciation 
of honest and thorough work, uncheered by any professional prospects, 
through daily drudgery of the dreariest sort. It may or may not still 
be considered a question whether the national or the governmental 
impulse be the best for the education of a great people to receive; but 
there can exist no doubt that the nation which has scarcely yet felt 
the true impulse—which still considers the matter of education from 
the prudential stand-point of “ educating our future masters,” or from 
the economic stand-point of making better or worse servants and work- 
men only—may do wisely to turn for instruction both as to aims and 
as to methods to the people who have given living certainty to the 
speculation as to whether it is possible in the school to train the true 
citizen. Dr. Donaldson’s slight historical sketches of education in 
Prussia and in England are full of interest, and are likely to do good 
service in the next phases of educational discussions. A lecture on the 
Universities and the working classes sets forth the office of Universities 
to be that of sheltering men who shall put themselves away from 
practical life to search after the more abstract and recondite forms of 
truth, and to be the teachers of such truth as they can ascertain to 
others, who in their turn should present in intelligible form by speech, 
writing, and doing these results of study to the mass of the nation, not 
in the form of dogmatism, but simply as relaters of the intellectual pro- 
cesses gone through by the Professors, and of the conclusions to which 
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those processes have led. Among the most immediately important of 
those University studies, Dr. Donaldson affirms the weightiest to be 
the science of Psychology as expository of the laws which regulate the 
activities rather than the mere generalizations of the products of the 
mind. The vigorous pursuit of this study would further the quick 
_ appearance of a race of teachers who would not be relegated to tact— 

or instinctive and haphazard obedience to those laws—but who would 
be fully furnished with tools to turn out from their hands a nobler race 
of citizens. 

A second edition of Herrn Barth and Niederley’s book of instructions 
for boys in bookbinding, pasteboard work, modelling in different sub- 
stances, carving, boat-building, toy-making, and such like delights,” 
must be a great boon to German lads, and is a useful hint to us in 
England. It would indeed be well if a translation or an imitation of 
this well-conceived, well-executed, and well-illustrated little volume 
might become so widely known and popular in England that the tradi- 
tional schoolboy should know how to employ some of the energy now 
expended on cricket or football in more useful pursuits, which would 
give him eyes and hands ready to do him good service through life, 
instead of leaving him inclined for occupations such as Polo and Bad- 
minton. Many children are kept away from tools of all sorts because 
of the possible injuries to be inflicted by their abuse, but with a 
manual which would make reasonable use of many of them a thing 
easy to be insured, any thoughtful parent or teacher would do well to 
make children free of all sorts of workmen’s tools. That this volume 
would prove such a manual is certain were it either accessible in 
English, or were it imitated and possibly even improved upon. 

Miss Wordsworth’s narrative of her tour through the Highlands 
with her brother,” and, at first—till dismayed by the wet weather, he 
somewhat abruptly left them—with Coleridge, is welcome. ‘To a 
large class of readers there are few things more interesting than to be 
let into the secrets attending the production of great works accepted 
by the world as works of genius. Mendelssohn’s letters gratified this 
curiosity, and Miss Wordsworth’s book will do so also, though there 
will be a dash of surprise in the confidence made, which will some- 
‘what change the current of feeling. For there are unmistakeable 
signs that some of the poems upon which Wordsworth’s fame rests 
were really due to his sister’s suggestions and influence on his 
thought. She saw the actual things, or she saw the hidden secrets in 
nature, and detailed them to her brother, who published the lovely 
pictures and delicate bits of insight in simple language, the absence of 
art in which has been set down as prosaic by some. As a record of 
travel the volame has interest chiefly as being an account of tourist 
regions in pre-tourist days. Principal Shairp is a very enthusiastic 

editor. 





34 «* Des Deutschen Knaben Handwerksbuch.” Von Barth und Niederley. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig. 1874. 

35 “Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, a.p. 1803.” By Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
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SCIENCE. 
HE New Manual of Chemical Toxicology,’ by Professor Mohr, of 


Bonn, may be characterized as possessing originality of views 
rarely expressed in text-books with so much frankness as is done by 
the well-known author in this case. The author at once excludes 
from his work the physiological and purely medicinal portion of toxi- 
cology, as the term is understood by the older writers on the subject, 
and treats exclusively of the chemical branch, which solely aims at the 
certain discovery of poisons in forensic cases. Much that is stated in 
the first pages and is here and there scattered through the book, on the 
legal relatious of the analytical chemist to the courts of justice and on 
the mode of preparing reports, will for English students have only a 
casual interest. The great importance of the work, and herein also 
its original mode of treatment, is to be found in the selection of the 
methods. Professor Mohr traces the causes of the frequently occur- 
ring discrepancies, doubts, and controversies in reported cases to the 
ill-devised treatment of toxicology in the better-known manuals. 
The variety of metl:ods which is often tried by analysts on a compa- 
ratively small quantity of material leads to doubts, if not to positive 
failures ; and it is no wonder that the general public, even to this day, 
when chemical analysis has reached a high degree of perfection, is never 
over-confident in the forensic testimony given by analytical chemists. 
There are well-defined methods of extracting the solutions on giving 
the precipitates, which must contain the poisonous substance if it is 
present, and there exist absolutely certain methods of separating the 
poison itself and of exhibiting it in a pure form by itself. To place 
these methods, and these alone, before the student has been the 
sole object of the author. The work contains thus the practical 
results of the author’s very long experience, and a critical examina- 
tion of the methods given proves that they are not only the best 
known, but that even the most recent which have been proposed have 
been compared with older ones, and have been preferred when they led 
to results with greater certdinty and with less labour. The work is 
divided into two parts—one general, the other special. That portion of 
the general part which gives a classification of poisons appears to us as 
somewhat obsolete. It also contains directions for the chemical mani- 
pulations, and a description of various kinds of apparatus; this portion 
comprises all the more recent improvements, and abounds in many in- 
stances in a variety of suggestive hints. The special part contains 
chapters on each poison, the whole being grouped in three classes— 
metallic poisons, free mineral acids, and alkaloids. The methods are 
described with wonderful precision and clearness. There are, of course, 
often several methods given, but each method is connected with a mo- 
dification of a priori circumstances which is different in another case, 
fur which therefore also another method is selected. The chemical 
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notation is unfortunately still the old one. Professor Mohr has the 
Jess excuse for it, as he is extremely indignant against old-fashioned 
writers, especially against Orfila, the great authority on toxicology. 
His tone against this writer is especially ungenerous. It is well known 
that Orfila studied the effects of poisons by introducing the substance 
under experiment into a small hole made in the cesophagus of dogs 
and other animals; a ligature was then made below this hole, to pre- 
vent vomiting. Professor Mohr calls this “nonsense” (page 108), 
and speaks, whenever he has an opportunity, of experimental researches 
of a similar kind in very objectionable terms. His present work will 
nevertheless undoubtedly soon be as well known and authoritative as 
all his other writings. 

We have on various occasions pointed out in the pages of the 
Westminster Review that the want of a classification of the chemical 
reactions” is a great hindrance in the path of the beginner, and yet one 
which might be so easily removed—at any rate, to some extent. Dr. 
Drechsel, chemist in the Physiological Institute of the University of 
Leipsic, has for the first time undertaken so grateful a task as to 
lighten the steps of the earnest student by an easily intelligible scheme 
of the various reactions. It is only an attempt, and a very small book, 
but it will do more in the hands of students to propagate sound 
acquaintance with modern chemical theories than any of the usual 
“introductions” which precede the dictionary text-books of chemistry 
and usually add to the difficulties of the student, instead of being rational 
expositions of the principles of the science, which they ought to be. Let 
anybody compare the chapter in Dr. Drechsel’s book in which the re- 
actions of the more common acids on metals and metallic oxides is 
systematically explained, and illustrated by very numerous equations, 
with the chapters on each of these acids separately given in the usual 
text-books. While Dr. Drechsel shows him comprehensively how 
nitric acid, for example, acts on the metals of various quantivalence, 
and why, from its constitution, it must act in these particular ways, 
the usual text-books absolutely withhold from the student an intelligible 
insight into these reactions either by giving a vast array of equations 
without any explanation whatever, or by offering a most meagre 
statement in a few sentences, on the general action of the acid on 
other bodies. The plan of Dr. Drechsel’s book is at present not yet 
quite systematic; nor is it to be expected that books with so revo- 
lutionizing tendencies in the teaching of chemistry can be written as 
yet in a complete or even satisfactory manner. Nevertheless, it is a 
step forwards, and we earnestly recommend the little book to English 
students. The German terminology required for understanding it is 
easily learnt from a dictionary, and the more important portion, that 
giving the reactions, is of course written in the cosmopolitan symbols 
of the science. 

Of recent editione two on well known works of chemical subjects are 
before us: one is the fourteenth edition of “ Fresenius’s Qualitative 
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Analysis,”* the other is a portion of the sixth edition of the late 
Professor Strecker’s “ Organic Chemistry,” the original of which was 
written many years ago by M. Regnault. The book of Dr. Fresenius 
has been translated into English, and is so well known in this country 
that little further can be said about it than that the author has 
throughout still maintained the old notation. Some pressure seems to 
have been applied to the author to remedy this defect, for he justifies his 
adherence to the old notation in a short preface to this edition, in which 
he says that, according to his long experience, and firm convictions, 
his mode of writing formule so much facilitates the study of the 
chemical reactions, and a general view of the relations which are 
important in chemical analysis, that he felt himself not only justified, 
but even in duty bound to preserve the old notation. We feel certain 
that this is nothing but the obstinacy of a successful writer. Students 
everywhere learn now the new notation from the very beginning of 
their chemical studies, in the course of which chemical analysis forms 
merely one of the more advanced steps. Hence a student who has 
fully mastered the modern language of chemistry, which has certainly 
this one merit of giving general views of chemical relations, must, 
according to M. Fresenius, learn a new, but really antiquated 
language, when he enters upon analysis. This is a mistake which 
would be quite surprising in an author of such repute were it not 
that we have heard similar categorical statements from one or two 
renowned chemists in this country, who obstinately place the weight 
of their names in the way of progress, simply because it is progress. 
We hope that in the English translation of this new edition the 
author will not be followed in this respect. 

Professor Wislicenus has done well to rewrite the greater part of 
M. Strecker’s* book, and to devote particular attention to the leading 
modern ideas on the classification of organic compounds. As far as it 
is possible to judge of the small portion of the work which has as yet 
appeared, the author seems to admit that the hydrocarbous with a 
maximum of hydrogen ought to form the starting-point for the classi- 
fication, because their constitution is relatively the most simple, and 
all others may be derived from them by a substitution, more or less 
complex, of their hydrogen. Nevertheless, in a treatise for students 
the most scientific basis of treating a subject is not always the most 
convenient and best adapted with regard to pedagogic principles. In 
teaching organic chemistry the cyanogen derivatives will have to 
be ranked first, for some time to come, partly on account of their 
similarity with inorganic compounds, partly because they have 
a special and important relation to the synthesis of organic bodies. 
We are, therefore, glad that the author has sacrificed—at least in the 
first portion before us—the more scientific treatment to the neces- 





3 ¢¢ Anleitung zur qualitativen chemischen Analyse.” Von Dr. Remigius Fre- 
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sities of the student, who very soon after mastering the more prac- 
ticable portions of so vast a system as the modern organic com- 
pounds, is fitted for the higher treatment of the subject. Whether 
Professor Wislicenus will carry out a more advanced plan of discussing 
the remainder of the subject we shall see when the succeeding por- 
tions of the work appear. In the meantime the book may be 
characterized as a most valuable stepping-stone to the higher treatises 
on organic chemistry. 

The “Elements of Metallurgy,”* which Mr. Phillips has recently 
published, stands in the middle between the smaller treatises on the 
general subject or on some individual metals, and the very large, 
somewhat unwieldy works, which have appeared in this country. 
Such a work is precisely wanted by the great majority of students and 
practical workers, and its very compactness is in itself a first-rate 
recommendation; but the work possesses intrinsic merits of the 
highest degree. The author has treated with great skill and con- 
siderable detail the metallurgical operations relating to all the 
principal metals. The methods are described with surprising clear- 
ness and exactness, placing an easily intelligible picture of each pro- 
cess even before men of less practical experience, and illustrating the 
most important contrivances in an excellent and perspicuous manner. 
The somewhat too historical “ introduction” appears to us superfluous; 
the physical properties of the metals are treated a little too briefly ; 
and the chemical reactions are not always given with sufficient detail. 
These are the only defects we can point out in a work which is in our 
opinion the best ever written on the subject for the purpose of the 
student who enters upon the branch for the first time, and with a 
view to its practical treatment. 

Professor Mousson’s* higher work on Physics, the progress of which 
has been noticed in these pages from time to time, is at last completed. 
We have in the last portion the state of galvanic electricity treated 
with the usual brevity but completeness. ‘The author has understood 
how to combine in his work a description of experimental details with 
the theory of each experimental result, and the great range over which 
the work extends, including almost every fact of any importance, ren- 
ders M. Mousson’s Physics the most complete work in existence. 
Whether such a work is really useful to the student is doubtful. The 
desire to be complete could only be carried cut by extreme brevity of 
the statements, and this is frequently obtained at the expense of 
clearness of expression. For the advanced student or the professional 
physicist the work will always afford a most valuable assistance to 
the memory, and a ready help to finding the mathematical expressions 
resulting from the theory, always in a compact form by the side of the 
account of the experiment, 
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Of Professor Wiillner’s Physics,’ a work which ranks very high in 

this country as an advanced and complete text-book of physics, we 
have before us a new edition of the first volume, which treats of me- 
chanics and acoustics. The new volume contains about thirty pages 
more than the corresponding volume of the former edition, the im- 
provements consisting chiefly in small additions here and there in the 
text, which bring the whole up to the most recent state of the science. 
An important addition is an article which will be found on pages 283 
to 287 ; it treats on the formation of drops on a horizontal surface, and 
of air-bubbles. 

Dr. Abendroth® has made very interesting experiments on the beha- 
viour of jets of water in an electrified atmosphere. His mode of expe- 
rimentation cannot well be described here, but the results appear of 
sufficient importance to be briefly stated. Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, a jet of water which issues from an orifice consists of three 
portions. Close to the orifice it appears as a transparent cylinder, like 
a rod of glass. In the next portion it appears still as an uninterrupted 
liquid cylinder, but. it may be shown that the loss of transparency 
which distinguishes this portion from the first, is due to the fact that 
it consists in reality of an infinite number of single drops, which suc- 
ceed one another very rapidly. In the third portion, these drops are 
visibly separated. When an electrified body is brought near the lower 
part of the jet, close to the orifice, the drops separate close to the 
transparent portion in consequence of inductive action, and fly asunder 
in consequence of their mutual repulsion, so that the whole resembles 
an artificial fountain. Now the remarkable fact is, that when the same 
electritied body is held much further away from the jet, the jet coheres; 
it goes throaghout its length close together so as even not to resemble 
the natural form of the jet. This was already discovered many years’ 
ago by Fuchs in Pressburg, but Dr. Abendroth has at last found the 
real explanation. The fact is, that the form of the liquid jet depends 
on whether the liquid moistens the orifice or not. A jet of mereury 
from a glass orifice coheres because it does not moisten the orifice, and 
the glass does not interfe.e with the jet at all. Such an interference 
happens, however, when water issues from glass: the glass is moistened 
by the liquid, and in consequence of this contact the liquid particles 
which form the outside lag behind those inside, are made to rotate, 
and thus thrown aside. Now the moistening of the orifice is precisely 
prevented, as Dr. Abendroth has shown, by a weaker electrical in- 
fluence; hence a water jet behaves under these circumstances like a 
mercury jet ordinarily. 

The mathematical literature which has come under our notice during 
the past few months presents few features of importance. Professor 
Salmon’s’ beautiful analytical researches find in Germany an able ex- 





7 “*Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik. Erster Band. Mechanik und Akustik.” 
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pounder in Dr. Fiedler, whose elaborate additions to other works of 
the great English mathematician have repeatedly been appreciated in 
these pages. The present portion of the analytical geometry of space 
is, however, only in a very few less important additions different trom 
the original, 

Of elementary textbooks we may mention Mr. Cuthbertson’s” 
“ Euclidian Geometry.” The author is undoubtedly a teacher of excel- 
lent repute, and probably he has been urged to the publication of this 
work by a desire to contribute his share to the improvement of the 
geometrical teaching in this country. We fear, however, that the 
controversy which has been going on during recent years on the sub- 
ject of geometry teaching, will receive little help for a satisfactory 
settlement from books like that written by Mr. Cuthbertson. It has 
appeared to us that his lemmata are often stated in much Jess clear 
language than corresponding portions in Euclid or Legendre, taking 
the latter only approximately to be a representative of the more modern 
school. The headings of the different paragraphs are somewhat con- 
fusing. Thus going along from page 58, which we take quite at ran- 
dom, the successive single theorems, &c., are thus enumerated :—Pro- 
position xxxvi.; Problem L; Problem M; Problem N ; Theorem (a); 
Theorem (4); Definition; Problem (c); Deduction (d); &c. We 
can only express joy that our Euclidian geometrical course is past, 
and there is no longer any possibility of having to learn the subject 
from Mr. Cuthbertson’s work. 





M. Rothschild has published a little popular Manual of Meteorology 
by M. Paul Laurencin,” which seems to be admirably adapted for giving 
the general public, and especially the young, a first idea of those com- 
plex phenomena which constitute the conditions of weather and 
climate. The little work is written in a pleasing style, and explains 
thoroughly well the more important details of its subject, at the same 
time impressing upon the reader a philosophical view of the causes of 
the phenomena, such as we should be glad to see generally promul- 
gated in this country. M. Laurencin dwells at some length upon the 
efforts now being made to apply the results of meteorological research 
to practical purposes, such as the prevision of storms and weather- 
forecasts. As regards the latter, whilst admitting that we are still in 
considerable uncertainty, he is inclined to think that eventually we 
may be successful in our predictions. In connexion with this part of 
his subject he has collected a curious set of weather proverbs. This 
little book is illustrated with numerous nicely executed woodcuts. 

The weather is also one of the topics upon which M. Henri de 
Parville discourses in his “ Causeries Scientifiques,” which are this 
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year as lively as ever. M. de Parville passes from subject to subject 
with a most enviable facility; from the action of the heart to the 
movements of the stars; from these to the artificial production of ice, 
pisciculture, the treatment of rheumatism, summer drinks, and the 
preparation of coffee, singing flames, public hygiene, and the supply of 
water, deep sea dredging, the Vienna Exhibition, tramways, artillery, 
monsters, and a host of other matters of interest. We know of no 
better year-book of the progress made in science and the arts than 
these “ Causeries.”’ 

Mr. Frank Rutley has contributed to Mr. Murby’s cheap series of 
Scientific Text-books a very excellent little volume on Mineralogy.” 
Besides the description of all but the rarest species of minerals, which 
necessarily occupies the greater portion of the work, Mr. Rutley gives 
an introductory part, in which he briefly indicates what is meant by 
chemical composition, describes the general physical characters of mine- 
rals, explains the terms of crystallography, and directs his readers how 
to employ the blowpipe in mineralogical investigations. This introduc- 
tory section, although treating very summarily of the matters under 
consideration, is exceedingly clear and intelligible; it is accompanied 
by several tables, and illustrated with numerous figures, the latter in- 
cluding several pages of outlines of the principal crystalline forms. 
This little book, besides being a marvel of cheapness, is one of the best 
introductions to mineralogy that we possess. 

One of the most important applications of mineralogical studies con- 
sists in the determination of the nature of rocks, and this is the subject 
of one of the series of Manuals published by M. Rothschild.* The 
author, M. Edouard Jannetaz, describes briefly and well the various 
kinds of rocks met with in the crust of the earth, and gives a short 
account of the characters of their component minerals ; he also devotes 
a special section of his book to an account of the methods to be 
adopted in the determination of rocks. ‘To facilitate the practical 
application of the rules laid down and the characters, he has prefixed 
to this part an analytical table, with references to the descriptions of 
rock species, which will greatly facilitate the first steps of the student. 
The study of petrology nas hitherto been too much neglected in this 
country, nearly all the knowledge we possess being derived from 
German sources, and even professed geologists often make the grossest 
blunders in the determination of rocks. M. Jannetaz’s little book 
may serve as a manual for any young geologist wishing to commence 
this most important and interesting study. Its chief defect is the 
omission of all reference to the microscope as a means of investi- 
gation. 

One would almost have thought that we pessessed a sufficient 
number of botanical manuals ; but Dr. Robert Brown seems to be of a 
different opinion. His Manual of Botany” just published contains a 
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good description of the structure and vital phenomena of flowering 
plants, in which he appears to have embodied the results of a careful 
study of all the more important recent memoirs bearing on his sub- 
ject. From a passage in the preface, it would seem that the author 
proposes publishing another volume as a Manual of Systematic and 
Geographical Botany, in which ‘the anatomy and physiology of the 
Cryptogamia will be fully described ;”? but the reasons for this course 
given by him, namely, that “the modes of reproduction in the lower 
orders of plants are so intricate and varied, that they are better studied 
each under the head of the natural order to which it belongs,” will 
hardly carry conviction to the minds of botanists, most of whom will 
probably feel that a much better picture of the phenomena of plant 
life is obtained by the opposite mode of procedure ; while, from a mere 
practical point of view, a student’s manual in two volumes is always 
an undesirable production.e Dr. Brown’s treatment of that portion of 
his subject to which the present volume is devoted is very full, and 
appears to be for the most part highly satisfactory. In his first 
section he treats briefly of the histology of plants, under which head 
he includes the description of the epidermis and its appendazes ; 

in the second section he describes the structure and functions of 
the organs of nutrition, the stems, roots, and leaves of plants; the 
third is devoted to a similar examination of the phenomena of reproduc- 

tion ; and the fourth treats of certain general phenomena of plant life, 

which cannot easily be brought under any of the preceding categories, 

such as the movements of plants, and the production of odours, colours, 

heat, luminosity, &c. The work is illustrated with numerous wood- 

engravings, mostly borrowed from two excellent French books specified 

by the author. 

Dr. Brown’s book relates exclusively to Flowering Plants; a little 
volume,” by the Rev. H. Macmillan on the contrary, gives a popular 
account of the lower forms of the Cryptogamia. ‘This is really a 
second—greatly enlarged—edition of a work published in 1861, and 
its main object is the indication of the importance in the economy of 
nature, and beauty of structure of those low forms of plants which 
are generally regarded as most insignificant, and passed by almost 
with contempt. Without attempting to bring his subject into sys- 
tematic form, Mr. Macmillan treats successively of the mosses, lichens, 
freshwater alge and fungi, and the only fault we have to find with 
him is, that he has introduced the lycopods under the first of these 
heads. Of course this is simply because they bear the popular name 
of club-mosses, for the author distinctly states that they are of much 
higher organization than the true mosses ; but we think he would have 
exercised a sounder judgment if he had omitted them altogether. In 
all otner respects Mr. Macmillan’s little book strikes us as an exceed- 
ingly good popular introduction to the study of the lowly groups of 
plants to which it is devoted—the structure and general functions of 
the plants are described in sufficient detail ; the localities in which 
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the commoner species may be met with are indicated; and a great 
quantity of interesting matter relating to the more remarkable species 
has been carefully collected The book is written throughout in a 
pleasant style and in a liberal spirit. 

M. Jules Girard has also undertaken the task of vindicating the 
right of the “ infinitely small’’ to our consideration. In his “ Monde 
Microscopique des Eaux,”"—a little volume belonging to the series 
published by M. Rothschild, to two of which we have already called 
attention—he describes a number of the lower forms of animals and 
plants inhabiting the waters, but in so confused a style that we can- 
not help feeling that he had much better have left it alone. He com- 
mences with an eloquent discussion (rather Qpropos des bottes) of the 
hypothesis of the plurality of inhabited worlds, but he seems to 
possess very little knowledge of the particular world about which he 
professes to write. An author who, in the present day, refers the 
Bacteria, the Rotifers, the Tardigrada and Volvox to the Infusoria, 
figures the larva of Corethra plumicornis as an Infusorian, and talks 
about the “indefinite animality” of the zoophytes, is hardly a safe 
interpreter of the microscopic world of the waters. 

Of the second edition of Mr. Darwin’s book on Coral Reefs," we 
need scarcely say more than that, considering the importance of the 
book, it is surprising that thirty-two years have been allowed to 
elapse without a reissue of it being called for. ‘The wonderful power 
of generalization—since so brilliantly displayed by the author in the 
development of his hypothesis of the origin of species—is the striking 
characteristic of this book also; and the theory proposed by him 
more than thirty years ago, to account for the puzzling phenomena 
presented by coral reefs and islands, has never met with more than 
partial objections. In the new edition the author has added here and 
there some new facts, and considerably modified the last two chapters 
relating to the theory of the formation and the distribution of coral 
reefs, but his fundamental propositions are in no way changed. 

The last of the series of Science Primers published hy Messrs, 
Macmillan is a little treatise on Elementary Physiology by Dr. 
Michael Foster.” In his preface, the author modestly describes it as 
an introduction to the “Elementary Lessons in Physiology” of 
Professor Huxley. Dr. Foster does not enter specially upon the 
functions of the nervous system, although the action of that set of 
organs is necessarily referred to here and there in connexion with 
other matters. His little book is devoted more particularly to the 
indication of the mode in which the movements of various parts of 
the body are effected, and the functions of the blood in the organism. 
It is, in fact, an elementary treatise un motion and nutrition ; the story 
is told in the simplest possible language, and if carefully read—as it 
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should be—the book cannot fail to exercise a most beneficial influence 
by opening the minds of the young to a knowledge of the conditions 
on which their existence depends. 

That no one should take up the study of anthropology without due 
consideration, is more and more evident from an inspection of each 
successive book which professes to treat of this science at all 
thoroughly. According to the motto adopted by Southey for the title- 
page of his “ Doctor ;”’ that was a book “ de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis ;”’ but it is perfectly clear that he had no conception of what 
anthropologists would do in these days, or he would never have ventured 
to stick such a feather as that on the front of his work. Professor 
Perty has just published a Text-book of Anthropology,” which seems 
to touch upon the whole round of human knowledge and thought, 
and if an acquaintance with all the subjects therein brought to bear 
upon the investigation of the nature of man, is really necessary to the 
anthropological student, it is very certain that few of us are in a 
position as regards either natural capacity or previous training, to ven- 
ture on so difficult a path. Professor Perty’s first section treats of 
man as an individual, and describes the external characters of his body, 
and its internal structure and the functions of the various organs, 
and further enters upon the consideration of the phenomena of the 
mind, which are ascribed by our author, in cpposition to the views of 
some distinguished philosophers, as arising from the action of a special 
- principle, or soul, which is united with the material substance of the 
body, radiates dynamically through the organism which it fills and 
penetrates with its energy, and is really the central principle of life. This 
soul Professor Perty regards as being transmitted by the parents to 
their offspring, being “produced in the ovule, as an individual 
governing monad, at the moment when the generative materials inter- 
penetrate each other.” It does not appear directly from the author’s 
statements whether he ascribes a soul with similar properties to 
animals, but he maintains that for the soul (Seele) to become a hu- 
man scul (spiritual soul, Geistseele) the action of the Creator must in- 
tervene at the same moment, to bestow the spirit (Geist) “which 
unites with the soul to form one unity.” It will be easily understood 
that, starting from these principles, the author arrives at very different 
conclusions from those of Mr. Darwin, as to the intellectual and moral 
nature of man. In the second section of his work, Professor Perty 
treats of mankind at large. With regard to the origin of man, his 
views are somewhat peculiar. He accepts the doctrine of evolution, 
but denies much of the efficacy ascribed to natural selection, maintain- 
ing, on the contrary, that the progress of evolution has been ruled 
throughout “ by laws implanted in matter by a higher power.” But 
although this course of evolution is to be accepted for both man and 
animals, he denies the origin of man from the higher Apes, or from 
some unknown member of the same stock as those animals, and main- 





20 **Die Anthropologie als die Wissenschaft von dem kérperlichen und 
geistigen Wesen des Menschen.” Dargestellt von Maximilian Perty. 2 Binde. 
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‘tains that man has been developed “ from lower states of his own 
essence to higher ones.” Nevertheless, he says, “so much seems 
to be certain, that man, before he appeared upon the earth in 
his present form, with reproduction by separate sexes, com- 
mencing from a germ of the simplest character, has passed 
through a whole series of lower states and forms. . ‘ 
These primitive forms must have been so constituted that they could 
live freely; their reproduction might, quite at the commencement, take 
place by gemination, and afterwards hermaphroditically, until sexual 
differentiation and reproduction took place.” It is difficult to see 
what difference there is between this view and that which supposes 
man to have been developed from some lower animal form, especially 
as we can hardly realize the presence in a germmiparous form of those 
intellectual or spiritual predispositions (geistige Anlage), which, ac- 
cording to Professor Perty, constitute the essential distinction between 
man and animals, Whatever his origin, man seems, according to 
Professor Perty, to have existed essentially in his present form as early 
as the Miocene epoch. His birthplace is regarded by the author as 
probably Southern Asia, and his characters on his first appearance as 
“‘man”’ upon the earth are supposed to have approximated to those of 
the yellowish-brown or Mongolian peoples. The probable directions 
of the migrations of the primeval men, and of their modified descen- 
dants, leading to the present distribution of the races of man upon the 
surface of the earth, are discussed with much acumen by Professor 
Perty. In his classification of the varieties of mankind, the author 
recoguises three great races—the black, the yellowish-brown, and the 
white races. The first of these is divided into two sections, the 
African and the Indo-Australian, the latter including the Australians, 
the Melanesian tribes, and the black tribes of continental India. The 
aang 2 race includes the Malayo-Polynesians, the American 

ndians, Eskimos, and the innumerable tribes of Northern Asia and 
China. The white race is divided into three groups named, we pre- 
sume in accordance with the old Biblical tradition, Hamites, Semites, 
an Japhetites (Indogermanen). The description of the various races 
and their subdivisions is followed by a most interesting and important 
chapter on the development of civilization among mankind, to which 
we cannot advert further than by saying that it contains an immense 
amount of most valuable information condensed into a very small 
space. In taking leave of Professor Perty and his book for the present, 
we may heartily recommend it as a guide to any one bold enough to 
enter upon the study of Anthropology, and as a most admirable and 
compendious handbook of reference, to those less ambitious readers who 
take a general interest in the subject of which it treats. 





We open an essay like the present” in the anticipation of seeing a 
record of keen observation and reasoning. The authors are known 
to be men from whom nature cannot wholly guard her secrets, and our 
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former knowledge of them is not belied. This essay, which is to form 
part of a series, is devoted not only to a curious examination of the 
effects of a certain suake poison, but in it the authors, in a truly 
scientific temper, open out many wide questions when comparing the 
result of the virus, its physiological affinities, and the rational modes 
of treatment. Like curara the cobra virus acts upon the nervous 
system in the way of paralysis, while death is due to arrest of respira- 
tion through paralysis of the respiratory apparatus. Hence the hope 
that life might be so far prolonged by artificial respiration as to enable 
the sufferer to survive the gradual elimination of the poison by way 
of the kidneys or otherwise, is an ingenious suggestion which has proved 
to be true in the case of curara. Such a line of therapeutical art is 
more hopeful than that which would seek for an agent so subtle as to 
overtake and neutralize the virus while it is in the system, and before 
it should have compromised the nerve centres or other parts. Such an 
antidote may well be sought for, but we fear it is not yet found. 
All Indian observers deny with one consent that ammonia can act in 
this manner, whether it be given by the mouth or injected into the 
veins as practised by Halford. On the former plan of sustaining 
respiration until the poison be eliminated the sufferer may be saved in 
the case of poisons which do not permanently injure the nerves or 
other parts, and which are rapidly eliminated. Perhaps some method 
of hastening this elimination may be discovered, but as yet we have no 
knowledge of such an agent. Such researches as these of Fayrer and 
Brunton may, however, yet lead to surprising results. 

Dr. Brunton’s clear intelligence and great physiological knowledge 
are well illustrated in the clever, we had almost said brilliant pamphlet, 
now before us.” Unwilling to be content with the loose meanings 
attached to the words shock and syncope, and with the common heed- 
less confusion of the two terms, the author proceeds to analyse and 
define each, and to endeavour to explain the mechanism of each. 
Thus he lays before us with a masterly hand an account of the 
symptoms and causes of the two states respectively, of their pathology, 
and of their treatment. It seems likely that a methodical exposure 
of the causes and mechanism of these two dangerous states will lead to 
sounder and surer modes of cure and prevention. Dr. Brunton is in- 
clined to suppose that in fainting there is a dilatation of the vessels in 
the external parts of the body, not perhaps of the cutaneous vessels, but 
of the vessels of the muscular tissues. That in crowded assemblies 
where people are liable to faint, the blood in coursing over the surface 
is seen in the fulness of the veins of the backs of the hands, and in the 
lighter tint of their blue. In shock, on the other hand, he sees rather 
a dilatation of the vessels in the interior of the body, especially in the 
veins of the intestines. If this be associated with sudden stoppage of 
the heart instant death will occur, as has often been observed. ‘The 
longer duration of shock than of syncope is probably due to the slower 
recovery of contractibility in veins. 
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These three essays,* which were read at different times, are now 
republished together, and independently of their direct interest they 
will have a peculiar and a wider interest for those who are endeavour- 
ing to trace in the laws of variation of disease some clue to true 
nosological affinities. Malignant pustule which is rare in man, in this 
country at least, has been seen several times by Dr. Carpenter. The sketch 
that the author gives of his cases is therefore of great clinical importance, 
as few medical men have seen the disease. Dr. Carpenter leans to the 
belief that “ Charbon” is due to the development of some low form of 
life in the blood, and he found evidences of this in the secretions of his 
patients. He would himself, however, be the first to point out how 
many are the sources of error, both in such observations and in the 
inferences to be drawn therefrom. The author’s use of strong ammonia 
(Nv. every hour) seems to have given encouraging results in one case 
at least. Dr. Carpenter thinks that acute farey in the human subject 
has some near kinship with charbon, and for this reason publishes the 
cases together. In acute farcy as in Charbon he is tempted to attribute 
the mischief to parasitic organisms in the blood, and he again believes 
that the continuous exhibition of ammonia overcame this parasitic life 
and rescued his patient. The infection was received in a quarrel with a 
horse dealer whose fist cut open the patient’s lip. This is a new 
drawback to our comfortable relations- with horse-dealers. The cases 
of muscular anesthesia are an interesting and valuable addition to the 
symptomatology of those obscure degenerations in the course of the 
spinal cord which now seem to resemble simple atrophy, and at other 
times to depend rather upon an irritative process. 

Dr. Legg has undertaken the task of ascertaining the state of the 
secreting and other structures of the liver in permanent obstruction 
of the gall-ducts.* To do this well is a great service, and as far as 
they have gone, Dr. Legg’s researches are concisely given and ac- 
curately worked out. The service is great, because oddly enough the 
subject has been neglected, and we ourselves were recently placed 
in some difficulty when asked by a very intelligent man—whose wife 
was suffering from such obstruction—to describe the secondary 
changes in the liver which we expected to follow the obstruction. We 
fear that we described them as the German professor described the 
camel. It appears that only three persons have published observa- 
tions on the point—Wyss and Leyden in 1866, and Mayer in 1872. 
Dr. Legg tells us that the changes in the connective tissue and in the 
secreting structures must be studied apart. The connective tissue 
grows, the overgrowth starting from the place of obstruction itself, 
and its activity depends upon the degree of irritation caused by the 
obstructing agent. ‘lhe chief change in the liver cells is atrophy, and 
their arrangement is broken up: in long continued obstruction they 
have been found completely destroyed, nothing but a fatty detritus 





23 “Qn Malignant Pustule, on Acute Farcy, and on cases of Muscular 
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remaining behind. Dr. Legg cannot yet say what the results are as 
concerns the formation of bile acids, but the glycogenetic function 
wholly fails. The amount of daily excretion of urea on the contrary 
remains normal, another fact against the formation of urea and uric 
acid in the liver—a theory already weakened by the experiments of 


Gscheidlen, 
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writer. He is indeeed so vigorous and so demonstrative in his 
vigour that at times he appears to bluster. No one, however, will 
deny him the right to claim a wide and showy scholarship. A writer 


———, BLACKIE is, as every one knows, a vigorous 


_ who has a sufficient knowledge of ancient Greek to reduce the theology 


of Homer to a clear system in nineteen propositions, who is familiar 
with modern Greek, Italian, German, and who lectures on the classic 
affinities of the Gaelic language may claim, when he has anything to 
say, the attention of studious people. Professor Blackie has plenty 
to say. Recently it has struck him that certain papers of his, ori- 
ginally published in the Transactions of learned societies and 
philological reviews, laboured under the double disadvantage of being 
“with difficulty consulted, and with facility ignored.” He has there- 
fore withdrawn them from their obscurity, published them in one 
volume, dedicated them to Mr. Gladstone, and hopes that their 
present’ collected publication will not be attributed to any “ undue 
amount of self-esteem.” The first essay upon those points of Greek 
philosophy and antiquity which, according to Professor Blackie, have 
been “unduly subordinated,” “altogether neglected,” or “ unwisely 
handled by men of acknowledged talent and reputation,” deals with 
the theology of Homer. We should have been inclined to think 
that in dedicating this essay with the others as one upon a 
subject that had been “unwirely handled by men of acknowledged 
talent and reputation” to Mr. Gladstone, the Professor had in- 
tended to exhibit a piece of Scotch humour. This is, however, 
not the case. Professor Blackie says that, “As far as my memory 
serves me, there is no important point in the Homeric theology, as 
deduced by me, from which Mr. Gladstone will feel himself called 
upon to dissent.” However, doubtless Professor Blackie feels that 
there are persons who may prefer Professor Blackie to Mr. Gladstone, 
and accordingly he summarizes the Homeric theology in nineteen 
propositions, which he maintains with a great many quotations from 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, the writings of Niigelsbach, De Foe, Nitzsch, 
and others. We have read through the propositions, and are of 
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opinion that they do not need all this apparatus. They are indeed of 
such a simple character, that we should have scarcely thought they 
needed stating. Any one who has read the Iliad and the Odyssey will 
know, that according to Homer :— 


“Prop. 1. The gods are a race of beings externally of human form but in 
energy superior to mortal men.” 

“Prop. 2. The gods are the supreme rulers of the world.” 

“Prop. 4. The gods are the authors of all extraordinary phenomena in 
nature.” 

“ Prop. 5. Greek theology has no place for a being corresponding to the 
Christian idea of the devil.” 

“ Prop. 6. Zeus (whom sometimes Professor Blackie calls Zeus, occasionally 
Jupiter, and generally Jove) is the supreme ruler 0. gods and men.” 


We will not quote these propositions any farther. Each of them 
gives Professor Blackie an opportunity of a good deal of talk, but we 
have not found much that was worth remembering. In the second 
essay, the Professor endeavours to ascertain the point of view from 
which contemporary Greeks regarded the Prometheus Bound of 
AEschylus. He thinks that while modern feeling exhausts itself in 
sympathy with Prometheus, the Greek who saw the whole trilogy, 
would be upon the side of “Juve.” This theory is not an original 
one, but the tragedy is open tovarious.interpretations. Herder, Goethe, 
Byron,‘and Sheiley do not take the same view as Professor Blackie. 
There are placed at the head of this article the names of fifteen books, 
and Professor Blackie says that he has reaped the benefit of 
“their researches,” meaning the researches of the writers of those 
books, but he does not mention one book which we take the 
liberty of recommending to him: “ Die religiésen und _ sittlichen 
Vorstellungen des Adschylus und Sophokles,” by the late G. Dronke. 
But the best part of Professor Blackie’s book is that which deals 
with modern Greek. Unfortunately the first paper is cut up into a 
series ‘of “ propositions,” which do not add to its clearness. But it 
is really interesting, and we can forgive its luxuriant style for the sake 
of the information it conveys. In a paper on “ onomatopoeia,” 
Professor Blackie is at variance with Professor Max Miller. He 
believes that this principle of imitative construction prevails much 
‘ more widely in the development of language than philologists are 
inclined to allow. We cannot accept all his inferences, but we are 
thoroughly. at one with him when he says (p. 231), “ A man may talk 
ingenious nonsense on any branch of philological science with the 
utmost ease, in the teeth of Grimm’s law, or even with the help of it.” 
Grimm’s law, however, does not help Professor Blackie. But we 
must not part from this book without adding our conviction that the 
remarks upon the Greek accents have some value. ‘lhe ditliculty 
of reading Greek, and of attaining at once the correct acceut and 
quantity, 2s great. We are almost inclined to accept the invitation of 
Professur Blackie when he says (p. 392): “If those who delight 
themselves in exaggerating imaginary difficulties have any honest 
desire to see how they disappear in the actual business of teaching, let 
them come to me. Iam a practical man.” We do not doubt that . 
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under Professor Blackie’s instruction this difficulty would disappear. 
“T have no objection,” he says, “even to what may be called a little 
sing-song at starting.” Nor have we. The “little sing-songs” which 
the newspapers from time to time report as being sung in Professor 
Blackie’s lecture-room, have always interested and amused us. The de- 
corum of an English lecture-room may, perhaps, be desrly purchased by 
the sacrifice of Attie accent. Professor Munro and Mr. Clark of Cam- 
bridge may be wrong, as Professor Blackie thinks they are, in reference 
to accent; and it is possible, also, that people ought to regard with 
another feeling than that of amusement Professor Blackie’s “ little 
sing-songs.” But ofthis we are not yet convinced. 

When the life of a man who has oceupied a conspicuous position in 
the world’s attention should be written is a question answered with 
difficulty. Time does not always remove prejudice and partiality, 
whilst it frequently obscures events. Mr. Jerrold has practically 
answered the question for himself by this first volume of his “ Life of 
Napoleon III.’* He has lost no time in gathering frome state 
records, from unpublished family correspondence, and from personal 
testimony, his materials for a biography of Louis Napoleon. We 
may state at once that from Mr. Jerrold’s preface alone we should be 
inclined to believe that the present work could not be a great or 
impartial one. It may be useful to future biographers—it cannot be 
final. Mr. Jerrold writes, in fact, asa partizan; he designed his work at 
the establishment of the Empire; he admired the late Emperor’s 
belief in his own mission; he regarded his friendship for the English 
people as a noble trait in his character, and he has been recognised as 
their historian by the Imperial family, who have afforded him help 
“abundantly bestowed.” We will not depreciate the value of such 
assistance. It is most valuable, but we decline in the very outset to 
take Mr. Jerrold as an infallible guide. To pass on to the book itself. 
It opens theatrically with the pleasing pictures and sweet sounds of 
Malmaison. In such descriptions Mr. Jerrold is an adept, and revels 
in the beauties of Sans-Souci under Josephine’s care—a place “ full of 
surprises and contrasts of laughing gardens, and sober park-land, with 
artfully-adjusted streams murmuring where an artist’s skill had bid 
them flow. It was perhaps Nature decked in ribands; Watteau’s 
rusticity ; but there was untouched nature too, and he who chafed 
amid the formal parterres could wander to the wood beyond.” So far 
with regard to Malmaison. Mr. Jerrold rings his little bell, and the 
curtain rises upon Hortense at St. Leu, where “a river was led to wind 
through shady groves; a noble orangery arose, pineapples ripened in a 
spacious conservatory ; sweet surprises of light and shade met the 
courtiers and senators in their walks; the beautiful Creole—mistress 
of the fairy-land—appeared in her chair in an atmosphere of violets, 
borne by picturesque carriers, capped with the beret, and gay with 
native colours, to the river side,” efcetera, etcetera. We are 
dazzled by the brilliance of Mr. Jerrold’s picture of Hortense. It is 
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like the colouring to which we are accustomed in modern novels. 
The following seems almost familiar: “She loved society: the 
bright salon, with ripples of laughter coursing about it; and such 
sentiment as may be found in her own songs, with French grace 
breaking through the feeling.” By-and-by a son is born, and Mr. 
Jerrold is obliged to chronicle the words of Josephine: “ He is in 
good health, is very lively; he eats only the soup his nurse gives him.” 
We feel for Mr. Jerrold. Bright salons, ripples of laughter coursing 
about, atmosphere of violets, a noble orangery, sweet surprises of light 
and shade, songs with French grace breaking through the feeling—all 
these, we feel, are worthy of Mr. J.’s pen; but surely it must have 
written with reluctance “ he eats only the soup his nurse gives him.” 
When Louis is born Mr. Jerrold is himself again. ‘The world upon 
which its blue eyes opened,” says Mr. J. of the baby, “ appeared to 
offer to its childhood the splendours of the most powerful court on 
which man’s gaze had ever rested.” Then follows some nursery talk 
about the “golden curls” of little “ Oui Oui,” which was the first 
early name given to Louis. When the boy gets to be fourteen Mr. 
Jerrold exhibits a fac-simile of one of his letters, which is really 
creditable to the writer, although he speaks of his “haine éternelle 
contre les Anglais.” From Arenenberg, the chateau which Hortense 
purchased in 1817, Mr. Jerrold has collected such traditions as 
lingered amongst the servants concerning the chateau’s former in- 
habitants. In 1830 Louis became the head of his party, and resided 
at the chateau of Arenenberg; and this gives Mr. Jerrold an oppor- 
tunity for another display of his peculiar style. Our author quotes 
largely from other historians of the Empire; but it is not our inten- 
tion to follow him through his narrative, which he brings down in his 
first volume to the landing of Prince Napoleon at Norfolk, Virginia. 
We have said enough to show that the book is tricked out with that 
meretricious sentiment which is a mark of the Second Empire. Mr. 
Jerrold’s style suits it. But it will be tried to the utmost when he 
has to narrate the inauguration of that Empire. 

Mr. Spedding has completed in a seventh volume’ the collection 
of Bacon’s works not already printed among his philosophical, literary, 
or professional works. Of actual new matter of Bacon’s own compo- 
sition this present volume contains very little, not indeed more than thirty 
or forty pages, but old matter has been made new by being rightly 
placed and better deciphered, and fresh light has been thrown upon 
the personal history of Bacon’s impeachment. Perhaps the most 
interesting portion of this volume to the general reader is the con- 
cluding portion in which Mr. Spedding takes a review of the whole 
character of the man whose memorial he has made stately and im- 
posing. No one, not a contemporary, has known the great philosopher 
so well and so intimately as Mr. Spedding. Indeed he has reached that 
degree of intimacy that he can make such allowance for his failings 
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as in most cases only a contemporary can, and his remarks upon this 
point are so wise and judicious that we shall quote them here :-— 


“The men upon whom posterity pronounces a unanimous verdict for bad or 
for good are the men about whose lives little is known. Those whose record 
is full enough to enable us to follow them through their weekday work are 
subjects of dispute just like contemporary public mev, every one of whom has 
both admirers and depreciators. Bacon’s record is unusually full; and as his 
life presented to himself many doubtful problems for action, it has left to us 
many questionable actions for criticism; and among them uot a few which he 
would not himself have repeated or attempted to justify. One thing however 
must be admitted to his advantage. Of the contemporaries whose opinion of 
him is known to us those who saw him nearest in his private life give him the 
best character.” 


Clearly Mr. Spedding’s own opinion is not unfavourable. The 
labour which he has expended in erecting this memorial to Francis 
Bacon must have been great as it has been throughout con- 
scientious. The world has now a worthy biography of one of the 
greatest of Englishmen, and Mr. Spedding has the satisfaction of 
knowing that all who wish to approach the life and personality of Bacon 
must for many years, perhaps always, do so through his means. 

The life of John Clowes,* edited by Mr. Compton from materials 
originally collected by Mr. Harrison, is a work not without interest. 
Mr. Clowes was an English clergyman, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a man who had taken high University honours. He 
is chiefly remarkable for being one of the first who introduced the 
writings of Swedenborg to English readers through his translation of 
the “ Arcana Celestia,” which occupied him eighteen years. Mr. 
Clowes was a believer in visions—this book is full of the records of 
such apparitions. The spread of the doctrines taught by Mr. Clowes 
was fertile with them. We read (p. 37) :— 


** A young girl, who went daily to work in Manchester, is stated to have 
frequently seen, in her early morning walk, a company of angels, apparently in 
the direction of St. John’s Church, which was visible from her parents’ 
dwelling.” 


Again (p. 38) :— 

“There was also a gentleman of landed property in Cheshire, who distinctly 
heard in the night a voice saying three times ‘Go to Mr. Clowes.’ He pai 
no attention to it, probably thinking it some strange illusion, till it was 
repeated in exactly the same way on a subsequent night. He then thought it 
time to inquire into the matter, and went to Mr. Clowes, who told him he did 
not know what part he had to perform, unless it was to communicate the glad 
tidings of the heavenly doctrine of the New Jerusalem. On becoming acquainted 
with them, the gentleman received them thankfully, and so did his sisters.” 


But no one who reads this biography, ill-edited and poorly written, 
as we confess it appears to us to be, can deal otherwise than tenderly 
with the memory of Mr. Clowes, He was a sweet and amiable 
nature, a fervent imaginative mystic. De Quincey wrote of him :— 
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“He was the most spiritual looking, the most saintly in outward 
aspect of all human beings whom I have known throughout life. He 
was rather tall, pale and thin; the most unfleshy, the most of a sub- 
limated spirit dwelling already more than half in some purer world 
that a poet could have imagined.” The correspondence which this 
volume contains from Mr. Clowes carries out the idea which De 
Quincey’s description conveys. It indicates the dreamy, pure and 
ainiable mysticism of the writer. We think however that the 
editor, kd away by the love of his subject, has admitted much 
into his memoir which should have been excluded. Some anecdotes 
are both trivial and silly. As for example (p. 116):—“ This is ex- 
cellent tea,” said one of the party to the lady who was presiding, 
and who had lately been Mr. Clowes’s companion and house- 
keeper. “Yes,” said he, giving her a significant look, “ Mrs. V. 
makes very good tea—at an inn.” Then recollecting that he might 
be thought to have gone too far, he added, “ Ay, and in her own 
house too.” And this is quoted in-proof of the “smartness of his 
sallies, no less than the depth and originality of his more substantial 
remarks !” 

The literature of the Ashanti war has grown rapidly. Six accounts 
of that expedition have already appeared. ‘I'wo are before us. ‘The 
first,” by Captain Brackenbury, is exceedingly valuable and complete. 
It is not official, and neither Sir Garnet nor any member of his staff 
saw any portion of it in manuscript. But Captain Brackenbury has had 
full.use of the official documents connected with the expedition. 
They could not have been in better hands. Formerly Professor of 
Military History at the Royal Military Academy of Woolwich, the 
writer was enabled to seize more correctly than an unpractised 
historian the important points of civil diplomacy and military strategy. 
The work is ful) of detail. Everything is given which seemed neces- 
sary for a complete military study of the war. And yet the book is 
written in a clear running style, which carries along with it even those 
readers who are uot military students. The author disclaims any 
attempt to compete in descriptive writing with the numerous civilians 
who are writing or have written books on the war. He modestly 
adds: “ My plain narrative rests its claim to attention on its strict 
accuracy as regards facts and on my knowledge of the springs of 
movements.” It will not however be less valuable to the reader on 
that account, and his admiration will be increased when he leafus that 
these two large volumes have been written in six weeks, immediately 
following a five months’ campaign on the Gold Coast. ‘The maps and 
plans which accompany the work are excellently clear and instructive. 
There is very much also that is interesting in the book outside the 
history of the military expedition. Captain Brackenbury is not inclined 
to take a high view of the success of missionary enterprise amongst 
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the Fantis at Cape Coast. At Cape Coast itself, boasting its Colonial 
Chaplain, Episcopal Church, and Church of England Schools as well 
as its Wesleyan Mission and Mission-House School, the fetish tree 
reigns supreme in the market-square. He thinks that the missionaries 
have taught English to a certain number of the population, but he 
fears they have only given them another language in which to lie 
and cheat. He says: “A Sierra Leone native is great at going to 
church, and has his mouth full of sacred quotations, but he is generally 
as specious a knave as ever breathed.” It is perfectly clear from 
Captain Brackenbury’s account that Captain Glover from first to last 
exhibited a loyal spirit in carrying out the instructions of Major- 
General Wolseley. 

Mr. Winwood Reade, the special correspondent of the Times, in his 
“Story of the Ashantee Campaign,”® says (p. 381): “Captain Glover 
has indignantly denied that there was any want of cordiality between 
Sir Garnet and himself. I do not say that there was any want of 
cordiality, but I am certain of this—that they both wished each other 
at the devil.”” Without commenting upon the taste of Mr. Reade’s 
assertion, we venture to say that we think the public will be 
satisfied with Captain Brackenbury’s history and Captain Glover’s 
indignant protest. The special correspondent’s “story” is indeed 
a different kind of book from that which we have just mentioned. 
According to Mr. Reade he was the most ubiquitous of the 
“writers.” Of them, he alone, he tells us, saw the storming of 
Amoaful, the storming of Ordahsu, and the taking of Coomassie by Sir 
A. Alison. The chief characteristic of Mr. Reade’s book next to the 
self-complacency of the writer, is the hostile tone which is adopted in 
speaking of Sir Garnet. Even the praise of other officers is made sub- 
sidiary to this. When Sir Garnet commends Lieut.-Col. Colley, in com- 
mand of the transport department, in the words, “He has restored 
order to chaos,”’ Mr. Reade adds, “Sir Garnet did not seem to think that 
he himself was partly to blame for the chaos.” He is very bitter with 
Sir Garnet at Coomassie: “ His friends always made his instructions 
serve as an excuse for his many unsoldierlike proceedings. But 1 have 
since learnt from a reliable source that Sir Garnet’s instructions were 
quite in accordance with his own personal wishes and views. He did not 
want to fight. He had made his reputation as a soldier, and now 
aspired to be a diplomatist.” He sums up the “ unsoldierlike pro- 
ceedings” in the following review of his own “searching kind of 
criticism”: “I have not glossed over or palliated a single error which 
he committed during the campaign. The application for a railway— 
the concerted and disconcerted movements in the bush—the weakness 
displayed at Abrakrampra—the inflated Proclamation—the neglect of 
the transport—the Sarmatian telegram—the sacrifice of Captain 
Nichol—the various errors in diplomacy—the vacillation at Coomassie 
—all these have been fully examined and exposed.” Elsewhere 

(p. 395) he says Sir Garnet ran “into Coomassie and out again like 





6 “The Story of the Ashantee Campaign.” By Winwood Reade, the Times 
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a ferret in a rabbit-hole.”” Upon the whole we are compelled to pro- 
nounce Mr. Reade’s book bad. It is bad in style, and taste, and 
spirit. We cannot believe that it will in any way lower a brave and 
successful officer in the public estimation he has won. He may be 
pained by it; his reputation will not suffer. When we consider the 
ease and rapidity with which a special correspondent can construct a 
‘light and ephemeral volume, we c:nnot be too grateful in the cause of 
justice that in this case at least he has been kept pace with by a 
sober, judicious, and accurate historian like Captain Brackenbury. 

Captain Hoffbauer’s work on the German artillery’ is weil worth 
the study of military men. It is always difficult to gain a correct 
account in detail of operations upon the field. The present work 
refers to three days’ fighting near Metz, and it is a bulky volume. 
The events were, however, most important, as they led to the sur- 
render of Marshal Bazaine’s army, and no detail can be deemed 
unworthy of attention. The book specially treats upon the action of 
the batteries, and excellent maps allow the reader to follow the battles 
in the minutest particulars. How great a part the artillery bore in 
the campaign 1870—71 we now know, and the present complete ac- 
count will be useful to all branches of the service. Besides large and 
beautiful maps, the Appendix contains tables, showing the lists of 
casualties in each engagement, the expenditure of ammunition by the 
Prussian artillery, and the various damages reported by the batteries. 
Tables are also given of the French order of battle of that portion of 
the army of the Rhine which took part in the battles near Metz. We 
may add that Captain Hollist seems to have done his work well as 
translator. His version runs easily, and without effort, though the 
task must have been heavy. He has fairly earned the gratitude of 
military students who are unacquainted with the German language. 

Mr. Cox’s little work on the Crusades’ is one of the best which has 
appeared in the series of school-books which is called “ Epochs of 
History,” and is edited by Mr. E, E. Morris. It is clear, concise, and 
interesting. Its size prevents it from going into detail, yet the 
general outline of all important events is well marked. It is true, 
one likes to meet Mr. Cox in a larger work, but we cannot regret 
that young students should have the instruction of so learned a 
historiaz. Mr. Cox does not “write down” to his scholars; he has 
taken as much pains with his style in this little work as in his larger 
histories; and it is admirably compressed. It has been accused of 
showing signs of haste. We find none, and will quote Mr. Cox’s 
concluding estimate of the results of the Crusades :— 


“Worthless in themselves, and wholly useless as means for founding any 
permanent dominion in Palestine or elsewhere, these enterprises have atlected 
the commonwealths of Europe, in ways of which the promoters never dreamed. 
They left a wider gulf between the Greek and Latin Churches, between the 





7 ‘The German Artillery in the Battles near Metz, based on the Official Reports 
of the German Artillery.” By Captain Hoffbauer. Translated by Captain 
Hollist. London: H. 8. King & Co. 

8 “The Crusades.” By G. W. Cox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations.” London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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subjects of the Western Empire and the nations of Western Europe; but by 
the mere fact of throwing East and West together, they led gradually to that 
interchange of thought and that awakening of the human intellect to which 
we owe all that distinguishes our modern civilization from the religious and 
political systems of the Middle Ages.” 

Herr Roébricht’s contributions to the history of the same subject’ 
are marked by profound learning. The volume consists of three 
essays. The first deals with the crusade of the Emperor Frederick 
the Second, which Mr. Cox calls the Sixth Crusade. Her Rohricht 
did not succeed in obtaining all the material which he required, but 
the notes attached to the essay clearly indicate the research which has 
been expended upon the subject. The second essay treats of the cou- 
flicts between Saladin and the Christians in the years 1187—88. Much 
new material for this period has appeared since the work of Wilken 
in 1819. A quantity of documents in Arabic, but scattered through 
many libraries, have presented difficulties to the historian. Some of 
these, never before published, have reached the hands of Herr Réh- 
richt, and have given him occasion to suspect the falsification of the 
received history in important points. The third portion of this volume 
consists of extracts in French from Kamal addin. With this MS. 
he became accidentally acquainted. It was translated from the Arabic 
by the French Orientalist, De Sacy, and Herr Rohricht gives it here, 
reserving his notes for a second volume. This second volume will be 
ready in a year. 

Mr. Wovd’s book on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London” is 
divided into a series of nine walks, during the course of which he dis- 
cusses the antiquities which meet the view of the pedestrian. The 
book is an intelligent archeological guide, and might be made a 
pleasant companion’to any one who chooses to follow the itinerary 
which is indicated by its author. 

The History of Japan,” as a history from the earliest period to the 
present time, is, to say the least, a little out of proportion. In the 
present volume of five hundred pages, the first hundred brings the 
reader to the year 1854, and the next four hundred deal with the decade 
1854—1864. The second volume will probably bring the history “ to 
the present time.” Our only complaint is as to the title, which is 
misleading. The book is a very good account, so far as it goes, of the 
diplomatic relations of foreigners with the Japanese, and especially of 
our own court. But for those who are interested in the history of 
Japan itseit, who are fascinated by the wonderful artistic excellence of 
its people, and who desire to know something of the country where 
such excellence was developed, the book is disappointing, and the title 
deceptive. With regard, however, to the period when intercourse 
began between the Japanese and other nations, the book is full. It 





® “ Beitriige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige.” Von Reinhold Réhricht, Erster 
Band. Berlin: Wiedmannsche Buchhandlung. 

10 “Keclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs.” By A. Wood, 
M.A. London: Burns & Vates. 

4. “ ‘The History of Japan, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time.” 
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eontains, also, some really beautiful plans of Kioto, the emperor’s 
palace there, which appear to be native drawings, and a rather pvor 
outline map of Japan, which is not native work. 

Another work, with an Oriental subject, is a translation of the auto- 
biography” of a British subject, born in Malacca in the year 1797. 
The original appears to be written in a zimple and naive stye. Much 
of it has reference to the time when Sir Thomas Raffles was the most 
prominent Englishman in the Indian Archipelago. Abdulla gives 
the following flattering picture of our countryman :—*“ He was most 
courteous in his intercourse with all men. He always had a sweet 
expression towards European as well as native gentlemen. He was 
extremely affable and liberal, always commanding one’s best attention. 
He spoke in smiles.”2 From this our civil officers abroad will per- 
ceive that their native subordinates are close observers, and that it is 
well to win their regard; for Abdulla does not appear to have been 
inclined to flatter. Mr. Ebbison, a missionary, studied Malay with 
him. Says Abdulla :—‘I continued with him for six months, when 
he could do a little, but in a meaningless manner. I now perceived 
that he had a heavy intellect, no application, and was heartless. He 
then asked me to teach his son Edwin, for he, being young, could 
pick up the language faster. I assented to this; so I taught him, and 
in a few days he was able to read a little. He was very much clearer 
in the head than his father.” The cothments of the translator are 
also interesting. 

Strangely, and somewhat weirdly, the new book,’* by Adolf Strodt- 
mann, brings us face to face with an obscure epoch in German litera- 
ture. It is obscure, because it is so hard to realize now the period in 
German literature before Goethe, the period when Lessing was scarcely 
recognised, and when the name of Schiller was unknown. Certainly, 
the great literature which was to be, showed few signs of its future 
existence in that barren time. Only a few poems have survived it 
until now. The modern reader may indeed be acquainted with the 
names of Klopstock and Wieland ; he probably knows little of their 
works ; and probably the very names of Gleim, Schubart, Hdlty, 
Stolberg, Heinse, and Gécking, are unkown to him. And yet these 
were men who, at one time, no longer ago than the second half of 
the eighteenth century, directed the literary taste of Germany. 
They were men in intimate connexion with Klopstock and the 
youthful Goethe, and to their poetical confederacy belonged the 
poet whose letters have been, as it were, disinterred by Herr 
Strodtmann—Gottfried August Biirger. Biirger, for this age 
at least, is like Rouget de Lisle, a man of one song. His ballad 
of “Lenore” was translated by Sir Walter Scott, and keeps his 
name well known to English ears. ‘The other poems which 





12 ¢¢Translations from the Hakazit Abdulla.” With Comments by J. T, Thom- 
son, F.R.G.S. H. S, King. 

i3 «¢ Briefe von und an Gottfried August Biirger. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- 
gee seiner zeit.” Won Adolf Strodtmann. Beriin: Verlag von Gebriider 
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won him popularity could scarcely win it now. But as a side-light 
into the lacus life of Germany a century ago, these letters of 
Biirger, now published for the first time, are well worth reading. 
This is the story of their exhumation :—At Biirger’s death in 1794, 
at Gottingen, bis manuscripts were disposed of by auction. Amongst 
these were two works—one a book upon esthetics and one upon Ger- 
man style. ‘These came into the possession of a Dr. Reinhard, who 
published them in 1825—26. Besides these MSS., there was also 
a great mass of letters and papers, relating both to family and literary 
affairs. The first batch of letters seems to have been destroyed; the 
other passed into Reinhard’s hands. A great number of the papers 
came also to Dr. Althof, who was to undertake a biography of the 
poet. These, however, he did not use, but left them, still uninspected, 
to his niece. Through various hands they came, in 1872, to Herr 
Strodtmann, a sealed and faded packet, which had scarcely been looked 
at since the time of Biirger’s death, eighty years ago. They are 
now given to the world in the four volumes which are before us. 
The first letters of this series are addressed to Christian Adolph 
Klotz. Nothing was more unfortunate for Biirger, in his literary 
career, than his connexion with the superficial and sentimental school 
of poetry which looked upon Klotz as an authority in taste and learn- 
ing. What Klotz was in that capacity may be learnt from Lessing’s 
Archeological Letters. These, however, had not appeared at the time 
when Biirger and Klotz were corresponding. Their letters are in Latin, 
and are filled with fatuous mutual admiration. It is curious to see a 
man like Biirger addressing Klotz, whose scholarship was as futile as 
it was pretentious, in these terms, “Tu enim mihi Socrates, Tu mihi 
Plato, aut si quos novisti magis unquam a suis adamatos, eorum te 
similem judico.” But the gross exaggeration of sentiment was the 
chief characteristic of that society of young versifiers which flourished 
at Gottingen, whilst Biirger was there. This society was called 
the Hainbund ; they chose Klopstock for their model, and even induced 
him to join them. “Their best poets were Voss and Birger, and when 
they separated they continued to correspond with each ‘other. Their 
literary organ was the Musen Almanach, to which even Goethe in his 
youth contributed, and it is with the literary matter of the Musen 
Almanach that the Biirger Correspondence is chiefly concerned. Boe, 
Biirger’s constant friend and correspondent, edited it until 1776. The 
first reference to the ballad “ Lenore,” is found in a letter of the 19th 
of April, 1773. “Ihave come upon a magnificent story in an old 
ballad. The only pity is I can’t get at the text of the ballad itself.” 
The fact is Biirger’s ballad comes from a much older one, the story of 
which the poet heard a servant maid repeat. The only words she 
could remember of the original were— 


“Der Mond, der scheint so helle 
Die Todten reiten schnelle—” 


significant words, which gave Biirger the key in which his poem is 
set. Some English periodical, a few years after the publication of 
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the poem, asserted that it was derived from an English ballad. Biir- 
ger himself distinctly denied the truth of this hypothesis, and it does 
not seem to have been successfully maintained. At any rate, the com- 
position of the poem occupied him for some time. On the 22nd of April 
he wrote again : “I have a touching romance on the stocks; Hélty will 
hang himself for envy.”” May 6th he wrote, “ If people don’t turn icy 
cold at my ballad, you may call me ‘ Hans Caspar,’ for the rest of my 
life.” It was not finished by the 27th of that month. On that day he 
wrote Boie: “ Lenore grows daily in knowledge and favour with God 
and men. Inthe evening I don’t like to work at it, for I am a little 
afraid of it myself.” On the 12th of August he wrote, with comic ex- 
aggeration— 

“Thank God, I have. finished my immortal Lenore. Is it possible for the 
mind of man to conceive anything more splendid? I am astonished myself and 
can scarcely believe that I have written it. I shan’t send it but bring it 
ina week. Then you must get together the members of the Hainbund in 
the twilight, into a lonely and somewhat eery room, where I can give due 
horror to the intonation of my voice. The youngest member will tremble at 
Lenore as at Lot’s deceased wife.” 


The result of the reading, however, was not so flattering to Biirger’s 
vanity. The “ Hainbund” playfully reproved his conceit, a reproof 
which he took in good part. The poem appeared finally in September. 
Biirger received the proofs with trepidation; but the maguificent 
ballad met with universal approbation. Goethe sent the author a copy 
of “ Goetz,” which had just appeared. “ I am proud,” he wrote, “ that 
it is I who break down the paper wall between us. Our voices have 
often met, and our hearts too. Is not life short and drear enough ; 
shall not those unite whose rvads are the same? When you 
write anything send it to me. I will do likewise.” The tew 
glimpses which this correspondence gives us of Biirger’s private 
life do not show it to have been a happy one. One knew that 
it was unhappy before. These letters reveal the reason. A passionate, 
enthusiastic man, Biirger was compelled to attend to the harassing 
duties of a justiciary in a small village. Little time could be given to 
study, and the salary of such a position was minute. In 1774 he 
married the daughter of a neighbouring official, and this marriage was 
another source of torture to him. He, himself, wrote in 1790 (vol. 
iv. p. 26)— 

** As I went with her to the altar I bore in my heart the most ardent passion 
for her sister, who was then scarcely fifteen years old. 1 knew it, but 1 thought it 
a slight fever which wculd soon cease. I ought to have withdrawn even at the 
altar; my fever did not abate, but grew more violent, more inextinguishable. A 
volume would not contain the history of my struggles between love and duty. 
If she who had wedded me had been a woman of a common stamp, if she had 
been less magnanimous, I should long ago have perished. That which con- 
ventionalism would not have permitted, that three persons as their only means 
of escape from destruction dared to allow henson My wife determined 
to be called by that name only openly and before the world, whilst her sister 
reaily occupied that position. In 1784 I lost her whom I had wedded; in 
1785 1 married openly and formally the only, the wholly adored of my heart. 
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The next year I lost her. What her love, what her loss was to me, may be 
found in my poems.” 


The retribution which fell upon Biirger was not long delayed, nor 
light. In 1789 he became an unpaid professor at Gottingen, where he 
endeavoured to support himself by taking pupils, and by doing literary 
work. A voung lady of Suabia professed herself in love with him 
from having read his poems, and offered him her hand. Biirger mar- 
ried her. She treated him worse than he had treated his first wife. 
The divorce from her; which took place two years after his marriage, 
could not restore the health which grief and anxiety had broken; 
poverty came nearer and nearer; the most pressing needs were at 
hand, which he only escaped by dying. His death occurred in J une, 1794. 
The correspondence in these four volumes includes letters from and to 
Heyne, Lichtenberg, A. W. Schlegel, Humboldt, Goethe, and Meyer. 
We must be grateful to Herr Strodtmann for so carefully arranging 
and editing these letters. Many of them do not, perhaps, repay peru- 
sal; but as a whole they afford a curious insight into the literary 
circles of a time which is obscure, though not remote. Forgotten 
men, not unimportant a hundred years ago, stand before us in their 
individuality once again—Biester, with his amusing and amiable love 
story; the rollicking Sprickmann, the affectionate Goeckingk, and 
over the whole group the new influence of Shakspeare is seen to rise 


‘and freshen German poetry. There, too, like a stage moon, Ossian 


wins the admiration of the German writers, an adiniration, which to 
our minds, is one of the most curious phenomena in the history of 
German literature. 

Herr Schetfer Boichorst’s studies in Florentine history™ will be 
valuable to those who desire to have a correct knowledge of the 
authorities from whom our acquaintance with the history of Florence 
is derived. In his first essay the writer deals with the relative value 
of the histories of Malespini and Villani. His conclusion is that Vil- 
Jani is not the plagiarist for which he has been generally held. Males- 
pini has, on the other hand, he thinks, appropriated the property of 
Villani, and has faisified history to please the great houses, notable 
that of Bonagvisi, with which he was himself connected. “ Mean- 
while,” says the writer, “he proceeds with caution, nut without a 
certain cleverness. He boasts with moderation, lies with a supremely 
honourable countenance; he is familiar with the history of the Bona- 
gvisi, for they were his relations ; one might almost credit his word, for 
he speaks of the honour of the Bonagvisi, not of his own family. But 
compare hit with Villani, and he is utterly lost. This is the triumph ; 
the honest Villani accused of plagiarism from Malespini himself brings 
the proof that Malespini has both robbed him and accused him of theft.” 
In the second essay the writer weighs the pretensions of Dino Com- 
pagni to be the father of Italian history. Dino has been regarded by 
the Italians as the most accurate of historians, especia!ly in his first 





14 « Florentiner Studien.” Von. Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, Leipzig: Verlag 
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two books; he has been spoken of with that enthusiasm, says our 
author, with which a middle-aged man, looking back upon his youth, 
speaks of his first love. Yet Herr Scheffer Boichorst accuses him of 
falsifying Florentine history. Dino’s veracity had, however, been sus- 
pected before. An Italian professor at Padua, Signor Grion, has 
already impugned it. M. Monod, in reviewing his book, accuses him 
of buffoonery, and is angry with the doubtful taste of his jests upon 
Dino, whom he speaks of as “ Dino-Doni, Din-Din, Din-Don,’”’ &e. 
Signor Grion is, therefore, wisely put aside by our author. The resuit 
of his investigation is this :— 


“The name of Dino Compagui must be erased from the literature of his- 
tory. We must refuse him the crown of honour; we fancied we had beheld 
through his means the contemporaries of Dante, and we have too late found 
him a deceiver. The phantom has departed; in vain we seck a sufficient 
compensation, a recompense and comfort for our loss; we have nothing but 
the pain of a supreme iliesion.” 


Herr von Vivenot has prepared an immense amount of material 
which will be useful to the future historian of Austria, when he deals 
with the period of the French Revolution. The present portion’ of 
his work illustrates the policy of Prince Kaunitz-Rielberg, under the 
Emperor Leopold II. This chancellor followed the course of French 
events with deep attention, as is seen in these volumes. The first 
volume embraces the whole period of the reign of Leopold II., and 
includes many important documents from the imperial archives of 
Vienna. The object of the editor is to render the work a diplomatic 
manual, which may be readily and easily used. This first volume con- 
tains 402 documents, of which one-fourth are written by monarchs. 
The individual influence of Prince Kaunitz finds remarkable evidence 
in these papers. It is clear that he at first regarded the French Revo- 
lution with favourable eyes. The period included in this volume 
closes with the death of’ Kaunitz, who retires, says Herr von Vivenot, 
conscious of the glorious ending of his earthly career, like a mighty 
and proud lion to die as he had lived—alone. The second volume in- 
cludes also 400 documents. They extend from the French declara- 
tion of war to the second partition of Poland. Each volume contains 
several excellent indices. 

As a portion of the labour which the editing of a compre- 
hensive work such as the “ Quellen,” the editor considers that ampli- 
fication of facts, or removal of errors, which must be given in 
pamphlets or appendices. Such a pamphlet ™ is the work before us. The 
writer speaks of the second division of Poland in terms of sympathy for 
that unhappy nationality, and he thinks that the policy cf Napoleon I. 
finds a complete justification in that second partition. 

Herr Schuler-Libloy has written a brief sketch of the history of 





15 **Quellen zur Geschichte der Deutschen Kaiserpolitik Oesterreichs wiihrend 
der Franzésischen Revolutions Kriege, 1790—1801. Von A. von Vivenot, 
Wien. 

16 «* Zur Genesis zur Zweiten Theilung Polens, 1792-1793.” Von A. Ruter 
von Vivenot. Wien. 1874. 
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European jurisprudence,’ which seems to be a learned and valuable 
work. The subjects of Roman and Canon law he excludes from his 
work, because they form special and distinct branches. The other 
lines of jurisprudence he traces in their development in the various 
European states, from the time of the migration of the nations 
to the time of modern codifications. The work shows much re- 
search. We should only suggest to the author that in a work of 
such dignity it is scarcely worth while to select English names, and 
accompany them with letters supposed to represent the pronunciation, 
whilst Danish, Polish, and other names are left in their native dress. 
Moreover, the professor’s presentations of English names are not 
always good. “ Pahlgrehw’’ may represent “ Palgrave,”’ but “ Miiddox,” 
“ Fartiskju,” “Ohn,” “ Fihshehrbert,” “ eckstchekir” (p. 90), do not 
fairly represent “ Madox,” “ Fortescue,” “Owen,” “ Fitzherbert,” 
“exchequer.” The book contains a brief but interesting history of 
the legal procedure in cases of witchcraft. The last German witch 
was, it seems, executed in 1783, for having baked a cake with “pin 
seeds” in it. 

Herr Erdmann’s pamphlet on orthography” is another evidence of 
the deep root which the idea of national unity has taken in the 
minds of the people of Germany. The wish to have one perfect and 
uniform system of orthography is an old one amongst many German 
writers. At present confusion reigns little less than that which made 
the currency of German coins confined and vexatious. Asa few in- 
stances of this Herr Erdmann cites the words—Brantwein, Brande- 
wein, Brandtwein, Braundtwein; Wildbret, Wildbrett, Wildbrit ; 
adelich, adellich, adelig, adlich, adlig; nemlich, niimlich, nehmlich. 
All this, it must be admitted, is very irregular ; but whence is the 
remedy to come? Jacob Grimm considered the present German 
ortliography “ wrong, barbarous, and disgraceful ;”’ but he expressed the 
belief that “ when a new political salvation has risen upon the national 
view, then we may expect that a new orthography will also ke intro- 
duced, which, in divided and weary Germany, can never find an, in- 
auguration.” The new salvation has come. Herr Erdmann thinks 
the new orthography lingers, and the question, how it is to be intro- 
duced, is still difficult. Evidently he has turned his eyes to Prince 
Bismarck, but “ Prince Bismarck has never desired orthographical 
laurels, happily for himself and orthography.” The general principles 
upon which Herr Erdmann desires reform seem to us fair and mode- 
rate enough. They are two :— 

1. In every case where custom is universally uniform and established, 
let custom decide. 

2. Where custom varies let phonetics and etymology decide. 

(a) Where both these indications tend to the same conclusion, the 
onus of justifying a refusal to follow them falls upon those who refuse. 





17 ¢¢ Abrisz der Europiischen Staats- und Rechtgeschicbte.” Von F. Schuler- 
Libloy. Berlin: E. Koschny. 

18 ** Zur ortographischen Trage.” Von Heiorich Erdmann. Hamburg: Otto 
Meissner. 
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(4) Where these indications seem to point to different conclusions, 
phonetics, as the older, should be followed, due regard, however, being 
taken of the etymological indication. If phonetics cannot be applied, 
then etymology must point out the spelling, but only tosuch an extent 
that it will not violently oppose customary pronunciation. Herr 
Erdmann follows out these principles into working detail, and, 
as far as we can judge, with success. In truth, the literature of Ger- 
many has ripened earlier than its literary form. English literature 
and French literature grew clear more slowly, and the difficulty of 
uncertain orthography no longer remains. But German, as a literary 
language, is still somewhat yeasty and turbid. It will, however, we 
doubt not, in time run clear. We hope that Herr Erdmann’s mono- 
graph will tend to this end. Afterwards it will perhaps be well to 
dispense with the ugly black letter character by which the Germans 
continue to separate themselves from their European neighbours. 

The Readers” issued by Messrs. Isbister seem well calculated to 
serve their purpose. The whole series is now before us, and the style 
of each book rises with the standard to which it is adapted by gradual 
steps, which lessen the difficulty of the ascent. The pieces selected 
are good, and are chosen both for their literary merit and the informa- 
tion they convey. Thus in the fifth Reader we find many simple yet 
instructive entomological fragments: by Tristram, papers by Drayon 
and Audubon on natural history, and vigorous descriptions by Charles 
Kingsley. The whole series is designed to be attractive, and is likely 
to be attractive to children. Composition exercises are introduced in 
the later Readers, and we may safely assert that no pupil who has 
mastered this series will fail in passing the written examination of 
each standard as he advances. 

The three little books” which have been edited by M. Van Laun, 
the translator of M. Taine’s History of English Literature, seem to 
us admirably adapted for use in schools. Beginning with clear and 
easy rules and short exercises they gradually bring the learner to a 
good knowledge of syntactic difficulties. The irregular verbs, always 
a crux to the French instructor, seem to be well dealt with. We 
question however the wisdom of beginning the course with a long 
vocabulary which a child could scarcely master until it had acquired 
some knowledge of the language. 

The French Readers,” which we suppose are intended to accom- 
pany the exercise books, seem excellent. The selections increase in 
difficulty and are well made, from known authors, such as Souvestre, 
Fleury, Lamartine, Balzac, Gautier, and Michelet. Each volume has 
a complete vocabulary, and the very moderate price at which it is 





19 « Elementary School Series. First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Illustrated Readers. Adapted to the requirements of the Privy Council.” W. 
Isbister & Co. 

20 «Public School Series. The Beginner’s First French Book ; the Second 
French Book ; the Third French Book.” By H. Van Laun and Victor Pleignier. 
London: W. Isbister & Co. 

1 ‘* First French Reader; Second French Reader; Third French Reader.’ * 
By H. Van Laun and V. Pleignier. Strahan & Co. ° 
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sold is an additional recommendation for a very wide adoption in all 
schools. : 

We can do little more than acknowledge the receipt of two 
pamphlets from Mr. Boult upon early English history. They are 
remarkable for philological conjecture, which is more creditable to the 
writer’s ingenuity than tu his erudition. 


22 23 
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HY do lady-novelists choose such epicene titles? Actresses, 

who are also often their own godmothers, rechristen them- 

selves, with, at least, feminine Christian surnames. “The Fotheringay” 
is not ashamed of her sex. Actresses, indeed, are rather too fond of 
Madame or Malle., to the first of which titles they probably never 
have had and never will have any right. But why novelists should 
choose such epicene names is a puzzle. Is there anything disgraceful 
about novel writing that should make them wish to disguise them- 
selves as neither men nor women? We have had Anonyma of the 
street, and now we have Synonyma of the novel. Such a name as 
“George Eliot” is intelligible; but now we have a swarm of 
“ Holme Lees,” and “ Ouidas,” and other epicene monstrosities. 
Lastly, we have “ Averil Beaumont.”* When reviewing “ Averil Beau- 
mont’s” very charming novel, “Thornicroft’s Model,” in our last number, 
we were more than once struck by the thought that the writer was a 
lady. Now, however, all our doubts are removed by her new tale. 
No man, except the great Worth himself, could describe with such 
feeling the dresses at a Fancy Ball as they are described by “ Averil 
Beaumont.” No man could have dressed a sea-nymph, in the way 
Alice Etheredge was dressed, in “ white crépe,” “ ornamented with 
tiny silver patellas and coral ornaments.”” He would have broken 
down under the “silver patellas.” His sea-nymph would have ended 
like Horace’s beautiful woman, a mere fish out of water. But had 
he been able to describe the costume of the sea-nymph, he would 
never have described the dress of Lady Agnata, in “ tulle and puffs, 
and bouillonées.” ‘These mysteries and others about “ heavenly silks,” 
are, we feel, beyond the power of the male intellect. We may there- 
fore rest assured that, “ Under Seal of Confession” is not written by 
aman. Now in spite of all that has been written to the contrary, it 
is a great advantage both to the author and the critic that the latter 
should know whether a book is written by a man or woman. Quite 
true is it that “genius is of no sex.’ But a critic who writes in the 





2 ¢«The Danish Intrusion into South Britain.” 
“Glimpses of Pre-Roman Civilization in England.” By Joseph Boult, 
F.R.I.B.S. Liverpool: T. Brakell. 

1 «Under Seal of Confession.” By Averil Beaumont, Author of ** Thornicroft’s 
“Model.” London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle. 1874. 
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dark is sure to make not only many blunders, but to commit much 
unintentional injustice. The unhappy reviewer who in the pages of 
the Saturday Review proclaimed in his notice of “ Adam Bede’’ that 
George Eliot was a country curate, must have often repented of his 
unfortunate guess. Had he not, too, been led astray by his own con- 
jectures he would have done more justice to a very remarkable book, 
and not have damned it with his faint praise. We say this, because 
“ Averil Beaumont’s”’ novels have evidently suffered from the fact that 
critics have not known whom they were reviewing. “ Averil 
Beaumont” has no one to blame but herself. If she will adopt one of 
those epicene names, so dear to the hearts of publishers, she must 
take the consequences. ‘ Under Seal of Confession” is a thoroughly 
womanly book—we use womanly in its very best sense, indicating by 
it those graces of delicacy, refinement, and taste, which are only found 
in women, and to which no man, except he is a poet or a painter of 
the very highest type, can make any pretensions. A critic may easily 
in this book fasten upon weak passages, but these are not the passages 
by which “ Averil Beaumont” should he judged. It must be judged 
by its spirit. Most novels, and those especially which aim at popu- 
larity, describe the scenes of the day, the hunting-field, the race-course, 
Hurlingham, or what not, in the brightest colours they can master. 
Not one of the characters in such.novels raises the faintest protest 
against the amusements-—or, as is often the case, the orgies in which 
he is the chief actor. Now the authoress of “ Under Seal of Con- 
fession’”’ takes a very different view of life, and the enjoyments which 
should make up life. Here is a passage which we gladly quote at a 
time when ladies, or those who ought to be ladies in feeling, can 
utter such words as “I like to see the pigeons knocked over at 
Hurlingham,” words which we have more than once heard. Such 
ladies, if they have not lost all self-respect, may profitably ponder over 
Philip Brereton’s meditations :— 

*** Well, at any rate, you will go with us to Hurlingham? ‘ Hurlingham! 
Who has invited you there? You didn’t say it was to Hurlingham; you said 
a drive in the country.’ ‘ Zhaé is the country.’ ‘So it is, just as much as this 
is life. But are the girls going?’ ‘Of course they are; they would not miss 
it for anything. Every one will bethere? ......... Philip’s thoughts 
flew to Alice, who by no exercise of the imagination could he picture to him- 
self caring to go to such a place. Once, riding in the Kensington High Street, 
he had met all fashionable London rolling out to this scene of amusement, 
carriage after carriage, with sweet-looking young girls in every hue and tint 
of delicate silk or muslin, seated by fathers or mothers, who had nothing 
higher or better to teach them than to find their pleasure in seeing their 
brothers or lovers skilfully killing or cruelly maiming so many dozens of poor 
terrified little pigeons. Call them doves and they might have felt some 
stirrings of sentimental regret, but not for worlds would they have missed 
being there! He had thought at the time that, after all, they were not so 
very far removed from the courtly dames who sat in their seats of honour to 
see the agonies of Damiens. .........2-2200> ‘I believe that if 
executions still took place ia public, and a couple of duchesses happened to 
have a fancy to go to one, and engaged a commanding house-top, you would 
“see every roof near glittering with ladies as if it were a flower show.” 


(Vol. ii. pp. 109—111). 
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For our own part we see no difference between English ladies who 
go to watch pigeons being shot and Spanish ladies who go to see bulls 
butchered ; and but little difference, except in degree, between them 
and the Roman ladies who watched the ;ladiators slaughter each 
other. ‘The step between witnessing pigeons shot—not for necessity, 
not for food, but for the sheer sake of indulging a morbid craving after 
false excitement—and witnessing a man hung, is not so very wide. 
Hurlingham is one of the worst signs of the day—a sign of how far 
our upper classcs are from any true refinement—how near allied they 
are to those poor drunken wretches whom they sit in judgment upon 
down in the country. We sincerely thank the authoress of.“ Under 
Seal of Confession” for her protest against such a vile amusement. 
But we must turn to the literary merits of the book. At a time when 
the generality of novels are written in a style resembling a provincial 
bookseller’s cheap local guide-book, it is refreshing to meet with a 
writer who has a style of her own. When we take up the average 
novel, we always wonder where the writer was educated, and with 
whom he or she have lived. The grammar is generally in keeping 
with the manners of the characters ; that is to say, both are execrable. 
Now, in “ Under Seal of Confession” there is an air of refinement 
in every page. The characters are what they pretend to be, and 
not so many hairdresser’s dummies, dressed out in fine clothes, aping 
to be ladies and gentlemen. Further, there is a scholarly tone about 
the book. A literary aroma breathes through the stury. The 
allusions show reading and breadth of thought. Now these, however 
much they may be despised by the fast school of lady novelists, are 
most important qualities in a novel. Still it must be distinctly 
remembered, that not all the learning in the world can alone make a 
good novel. We want a great deal more—the art of constructing a 
plot, the proper evolution of incidents, a knowledge not merely of 
books but of men—the power not merely of description, but what is 
far more difficult, of character-drawing. Now in “ Under Seal of 
Confession” we have a fairly good plot, characters which interest us 
drawn with dramatic power, and descriptions which show poetic 
insight. Here, then, are most of the requisites of a good novel. And 
still “ Under Seal of Confession” hardly rises into the first rank. 
Like its predecessor, “ Thornicroft’s Model,” it ranks very high in the 
second class. We feel almost grieved to say this, for there is so 
much that is excellent and so much that is thoroughly artistic in 
“Under Seal of Confession.”” Yet if we were to say more than this 
we should be doing a great injustice to the writer. She does not as 
yet know her own powers. She is, as it were, feeling her way. Both 
“Under Seal of Confession” and “ Thornicroft’s Model” are merely 
tentative. They both show the greatest promise. In the present 
story there is, for instance, a Mrs. Priestman, a sketch which in parts 
is not unworthy of Miss Austen. ‘There are, too, descriptions of the 
Northumberland sea-coast, of the fishermen and the herring-boats, and 
glorious sunsets over the Cheviots worthy of all praise. The land- 
scapes, too, are painted with delicate touches. We have delicious 
pictures of “sleeping grey rivers,” covered with water-lilies, “ with 
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endless length of stalk,” fringed on each side with willows, “ with 
their silver-hued leaves,” and kingfishers flying, with their “ flashing 
blue.” This book is full of colour. Whether Ravensburg is Bam- 
borough or not, or whether Dr. Etheredge is personally known to 
Canon Greenwell, of Durham, we will not undertake to say. But the 
writer has succeeded as well in her realistic as in her imaginative 
description. This is high praise, and we intend it as such. We wish 
that we could give it without ailoy. Flattering criticism can, how- 
ever,do but harm. What the book wants is compression. It is 
diffuse. The effects are lost. The three volumes might have been 
compressed into two. We have spoken plainly, because we feel, as we 
said in reviewing “Thornicroft’s Model,” that the writer can do so 
much better. She must, however, be her own critic. Let her give 
herself time, and she will produce a novel which will live. 

There is a great resemblance between “ Under Seal of Confession ”’ 
and “ Aileen Ferrers.’”* The resemblance does not of course lie in the 
plot or in the characters, but in the general style. Both works show 
the same refinement, the same delicacy of taste and nice discernment. 
Both novels, too, show the same knowledge of the world, the saine 
culture, the same sort of reading, and the same literary power of ex- 
pression. We never pause, as we do in so many novels, and say to 
ourselves, do people really do such things? Instead of vulgarity, fast 
talk and slang, we are introduced to people with cultivated minds 
and polished manners. If “ Averil Beaumont’s” Mrs. Priestman 
might have been sketched by Miss Austen, Miss Morley’s Lord 
Braithwaite is not unworthy of the same hand. And here let us 
notice that Lord Braithwaite is by far the most difficult character 
to draw. The lines in his case requires to be both far firmer and more 
delicate. Mrs. Priestman requires freer handling and less delicate 
shading. We are not for a moment instituting any comparison 
between the manner in which these two characters are drawn. Both 
are in their ways excellently done. But Lord Braithwaite’s character, 
we repeat, is by far the most difficult to do. And great praise must 
be given to Miss Morley for such a thoroughly successful portrait. 
It might almost be put side by side with the hero in “ Emma,” as the 
picture of a high-minded honourable English gentleman, who is, how- 
ever, not without his failings. What strikes us, too, especially in 
“ Aileen Ferrers,” is the tact with which Miss Morley manages her 
characters. Here is a good example, taken from a conversation, one 
of the best tests by which we can judge the skill of an artist. It is 
the first interview between Aileen Ferrers, who has just exchanged 
her rustic Cumberland peasant dress for something more becoming, and 
her uncle Lord Braithwaite :— 


“Lord Braithwaite looked at her for a moment in unfeigned amazement, 
and then said, smiling: ‘You have the advantage of me, for you have heard 
my name announced, and there is no one to tell me yours. May I ask if you 
are the new niece 1 am come to see?’ ‘I am Aileen, and Aunt Grace has 
just brought me to live with her,’ was the blushing reply. ‘ Aunt Grace has 





2 «¢ Aileen Ferrers.” By Susan Morley. London: Henry S. King & Cv. 1874, 
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shown her usual discrimination,’ said Lord Braithwaite. ‘But, somehow, I 
expected a little girl, and thought yow must be a strange young lady come to 
dinner! I was not prepared for such a fashionable apparition. Do you grow 
this sort of thing on the moors?.......+... When did you come to 
London?’ ‘On Sunday night. Aunt Grace stopped at York that I might 
see the Minster.? ‘And what did you think of it?’ Aileen’s face lighted up, 
but before she could speak Lady Grace came in, and her brother went forward 
to meet her.’ (Vol. i. p. 126—129.) 


Now imagine such a scene as this done by the ordinary hack 
novelist. Imagine Aileen’s answer to such a tempting question as, 
* What do you think of York Minster?” We should have had some 
half-dozen pages of padding, stolen from Murray or Black, about the 
history of the cathedral, with a dissertation on Norman and Early 
English architecture and some sapient remarks of the novelist, of the 
same character probably as that of a woman who, in our hearing, 
asked the verger whether York Minster was burnt by an explosion of 
gas. But Miss Morley at once cuts the knot by introducing Lady 
Grace on the scene. Another trait which strikes us in “* Aileen 
Ferrers” is the common sense view which Miss Morley takes of life 
and the duties of life. Most novelists are over-ridden by some 
romantic idea. Some impossible pseudo-ideal animates their hero or 
heroine. Miss Morley is a far more prosaic but, in our opinion, a far 
safer guide, especially for the young. Miss Morley plainly sees the 
conditions of this world—that twenty shillings must be paid in 
the pound or we must suffer the consequences ; that not all the fine 
writing in the world will bridge the gulf which separates persons 
brought up in poverty and coarseness and those brought up in 
affluence and refinement. The turning point in “ Aileen Ferrers” is, 
whether Aileen shall marry a young gamekeeper to whom she had 
imprudently engaged herself when her real position was unknown. 
Lord Braithwaite, we think, sums up this matter very sensibly, when 
he says to Aileen: “ As to class distinctions, they are a question of 
feeling, and unequal marriages are very seldom happy ones.’’ Now in 
spite of all that has been written in praise of “ love in a cottage,” 
there is still a great deal of truth in the old proverb, that “equal age, 
equal station, equal fortunes,” contribute to make happy marriages. 
Aileen feels this after a time, for, as Miss Morley very forcibly puts 
it, “ Ralph had as yet perceived no want of sympathy between them, 
but Aileen felt it acutely. She was conscious that she always talked 
to him and for him, never with him, or for herself.” And if she felt 
this before her marriage, how much more would she have felt it after. 
We should have liked to have further illustrated our remarks by some 
more quotations from the novel, but most readers will for themselves 
be able to see the good common sense tone which pervades the story. 
It is a spirit very far removed from anything worldly or selfish. The 
book preaches a very commonplace doctrine, but one which is too 
often forgotten in romantic novels, that there is a great difference 
between people in different ranks of society, and that it does not 
answer to sew coarse and fine cloth together. Cophetua and the 
beggar girl can seldom be happy in real life, whatever they may be in 
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three-volumed novels or on the stage. After this we need hardly 
recommend “Aileen Ferrers’ in set formal terms. But we sl,ould not 
be doing our duty did we not say that it is one of the best novels 
which a mother could put into the hands of a daughter who had any 
thought of making a foolish marriage with some one inferior to herself, 
not merely in station but in culture and intellect. 

Weare quite at a loss to understand the criticisms which has been 
written upon “ Young Brown; or, the Law of Inheritance.”* One set 
of writers have denounced it as immoral; the other has lauded it in 
equally extravagant terms. Both appear to us to be equally at fault. 
We will deal with “ Young Brown’s ” censors first. If we understand 
their objections, they may be resolved into two. The first is, that the 
book is immoral on account of a seduction on which the plot depends. 
The second objection is more vague, taking two very different forms, 
some of the critics declaring that the Duke of Courthorpe is a personal 
sketch, full of gross personalities, and the others maintaining that 
his grace is not only an improbability, but an impossibility. Both 
these two opinions cannot be right. But into these charges we will 
enter by-and-by. We will first take the question of the seduction. 
Now there are seductions and seductions, and there are different ways 
of describing seductions. We have very strongly in this eview 
denounced any attempts to turn the novel into a mere analysis of 
human animalism. We have never encouraged the attempts of 
*Ouida”’ and her imitators. But we know quite well that Art must 
be left untrammelled; free to choose her own ground. Men will sin, 
and women will fall as long as human passions are what they are. And 
it is in the delineation of human passions, of the terrible consequences 
from their not being held under restraint, that the chief triumphs of 
Art, both in the drama and in the novel have been won. The diffe- 
rence between one writer and another is the spirit, the 700¢, as 
Aristotle long ago said, with which he treats the subject. Seduction 
in the hands of one writer may be the text for a sermon, in another for 
Holywell Street literature. Shakspeare and Piron have each a pas- 
sage precisely similar in substance,and nearly identical in language ; and 
yet what in the one shines forth as a noble reproof against the weaknesses 
of human nature, is in the other nothing but prurient filth. Now what 
we claim for the author of ‘“‘ Young Brown” is, that he has not painted 
seduction in alluring colours; that he has nowhere gloated over vice 
in man or woman. He has described a woman’s fall in terms which 
can give no offence to any reasonable person. He has failed, we think, 
to impress us with the widespread misery, the agony, and the terrible 
consequences on a woman’s character which such a fall must ever pro- 
duce; but tosay this is to find fault with his literary powers, and not 
with the fact that he has introduced a seduction; two entirely diffe- 
rent matters. ‘This is the stumbling-block over which his critics have 
fallen. They have mistaken two very different things. We now 








3 «Young Brown; or, the. Law of Inheritance.” By the Author of “ The 
Member for Paris,” “Men of the Second Empire,” &, &. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1874. 
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come to the second charge, that the Duke of Courthorpe is a personal 
sketch ; and yet according to others an impossibility. We could have 
understood the critics somewhat better had they said, there is but one 
novelist who can paint a duke, even Disraeli, for has he not made one ? 
The acquaintance of authors and critics with dukes must be very 
slight. Most of them, we think, might say with Shakspeare’s clown, 
*“ We have never dined with Jove,” except ata public dinner, which is 
no dinner at all. Wedo not possess a copy of the “Snob’s Bible,” 
or else we might say precisely how many dukes there are in England ; 
but their number must be small. To make up however for their small- 
ness of number, there are always plenty of tales and anecdotes in cir- 
culation about them. And if the author of “ Young Brown ” has em- 
bodied some of them into his story, he has certanly shown a want of 
good taste. But upon this point we are entirely ignorant. ‘The other 
charge that the Duke of Courthorpe is an impossibility resolves itself 
into a question of literary art. Dukes are, we suppose, like other men, 
with the same human passions, the same human infirmities, and the 
same human feelings. The Duke of Courthorpe appears to us to be 
in detached passages powerfully, yet on the whole, inartistically drawn. 
He is painted too much from the ouside. We are told far 
too much of his surroundings—on what sort of paper he writes, 
and what are the patterns of his clothes. We do not see the 
man so much as his belongings. He is too stagy. The whole 
question as to impossibility is entirely one of art, and not of dukes. 
So much then for all the criticism which has been poured forth in such 
abundance upon “ Young Brown.” We will add a few words of our 
own. The story stands above the ordinary Mudie novel, both for 
literary power and a knowledge of a certain class of men and women. 
It is vigorously written, but very ragged and unfinished. Like the 
Duke of Courthorpe, it is stagy. The plot isimprobable, full of cheap 
incidents and melodramatic surprises. The satire is strong, but course 
and vitriolic. ‘“ Young Brown” will never be popular amongst novel 
readers, for it deals too much with lawyers and legal questions, which 
tlie general public does not understand; nor can it, from its glaring 
defects, be ever popular with. cultivated and critical minds. 

Miss Fraser-Tytler’s “ Mistress Judith’* is a very different book 
from “ Young Brown.” She has no quarrel with society. She pours 
forth no sarcasms on our social customs. We have no noble dukes or 
duchesses, though we have a money-lender, or something of the sort, 
and a low Cambridge attorney. ‘The scene is laid in the fen country, 
somewhere near Cambridge. ‘The characters are the every-day sort 
of people whom we meet in most English villages. Miss Fraser- 
Tytler’s strong point is her power of photography. She realizes with 
marvellous power the strange, weird effects of the fen country. She 
paints the fens, and the fen-gardens, and the fen-sunsets with great 
delicacy. For the first time, out of Tennyson, justice has been done 





4 ‘Mistress Judith: a Cambridgeshire Story.” By C. ©, Fraser-Tytler, 
Author of ‘‘ Jasmine Leigh.” London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, 
1874. 
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to a fen-sunset. As Miss Fraser-Tytler remarks, it is like a sunset or 
sunrise at sea. As she writes, “Over that flat Cambridgeshire the 
sun’s rising and his fall have something that is peculiar to the place.” 
Miss Fraser-Tytler is quite right in saying “ fall,” and not “ setting ;” 
for in the fen country the sun does literally seem to fall out of the 
horizon, and not to set, as in other places. As she goes on to say, 
“‘ Nothing breaks upon his great disc, . . . . and villagers watch the 
fireball touch the horizon—descend, descend, till half is gone—till all 
but a golden rim is gone,—till only the message shot up into the 
illumined heavens remains behind.”’ The rest of Miss Fraser-Tytler’s 
pictures are as carefully painted. The characters, too, are also most 
carefully worked out in detail. No pains have been spared to make 
them as effective as possible in their quiet way. The book is a study 
of realism. To all those who can enjoy quiet scenes of village life we 
recommend “ Mistress Judith.” 

The rest of the novels on our list we must deal with more briefly. 
Auerbach’s “ Waldfried”® has, in its English dress, been read and 
admired by English novel-readers. Goethe somewhere says, that an 
author’s most popular works are not necessarily his best. ‘‘ Waldfried”’ 
is, in our opinion, inférior to “On the Heights,” and that again was 
inferior to its predecessors. In “ Waldtried’? English readers are a 
little bit wearied, perhaps, with political discussions, which have, how- 
ever, a special interest at this hour for all Germans. But a novelist, 
like Auerbach, who writes for all the world, should adopt the Catholic 
test, guod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

“My Mother and 1’”” is sure to have a greater number of admirers 
than any other novel this season. We cannot reckon ourselves amongst 
them. We have but little sympathy with the heroine. We regard 
one-half of the fine-spun sentiment as namby-pamby nonsense, and 
the other half mere morbidness. We are quite aware that in saying 
this we differ from the rest of the world. 

“Centulle: a Tale of Pau’” cannot be judged like an ordinary novel. 
It is something between a novel and a “ Murray’s Guide Book.” It 
seeks to relieve the details of the latter by the excitements of the 
former. 

In “ The Scarlet Shawl’ the author shows a power for describing 
characteristics. Some of his touches are very happy. But then he 
goes no further. All is surface. “Seven Years of a Life’ has rather 
more feeling and poetry in its descriptions than is usually found in 
the average novel. “By Still Waters,’ like all Mr. Garrett’s tales, 





5 ‘*Waldfried.” By Berthold Auerbach. 33 Translated from the German. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle. 1874. 

6 “My Mother and I: a Girl’s Love Story.” By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” London: W. Isbister & Co. 1874. 

7 “Centulle: a Tale of Pau.” By Denys Shyne Lawlor, Esq. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1874. 

8 “The Scarlet Shawl.” A Novel. By Richard Jefferies, London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1874. 

9 « Seven Years of a Life. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1874. 

10 «* By Still Waters.” Ry Edward Garrett. London: Henry S. King & Co. 
1874. 
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if a little dull, is full of good sense. “A Strange Friendship”™” may 
be recommended to children. 

Our notice of George Eliot’s “ Legend of Jubal’” comes very late, 
and we must for the present deal very insufficiently with a poem which 
will assuredly take a foremost place in the literature, not only of our 
day, but of the world. The poem deals, as George Eliot has so often 
done before, with the doctrine of self-sacrifice. This she enforces with 
greater power and deeper insight than in any of her previous works. 
But before we touch upon this, we wish particularly to notice—because 
it has for the most part escaped attention—a magnificent passage 
upon Death, and its effects upon the first inhabitants of the world, 
commencing— 


“Tt seemed the light was never loved before, 
Now each man said, ‘Twill go and come no more.’ 
No budding branch, no pebble from the brook, 
No form, no shadow, but new dearness took 
From this one thought, that life must have an end; 
And the last parting now began to send 
Diffusive dread through Jove and wedded bliss, 
Thrilling them into finer tenderness.’ 


We do not for one moment suppose that death had any such effect 
on the early inhabitants of the werld. Its probable effect would be 
to engender superstition. It is only now, very late in the world’s 
history, that a few are beginning to rid themselves of the superstitions 
which have gathered round death and the dead. It is only now that 
a few are beginning to see greater beauty in each leaf, and flower, and 
bird, to find affectioa rendered more dear and the claims of duty made 
still stronger, because “ Death is the Lord of Life.” The whole 
teaching of the “ Legend of Jubal,’ however, is summed up in lines 
which certainly are unequalled in modern literature for power, depth 
of thought, and beauty of language. We can but quote the com- 
mencement :— : 


*** Jubal,’ the face said, ‘I am thy loved Past, 
The soul that makes thee one from first to last.’ ” 


We cannot here possibly analyse them. ‘This each reader must do 
for himself. , 

After George Eliot the poets of the quarter seem worse than usual. 
Will any one of the writers of the thin little octavos before us read 
George Eliot’s “ Brother and Sister,” and then their own compositions ? 
If this experiment does not convince them that they have not the 


“ faculty divine ”’ no wayds of ours can. Here however is Mr. Revere’s 
version of it :°— 





1 **A Strange Friendship.” A Story of New Zealand. By C, Evans. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle. 1874. 

2 «The Legend of Jubal; and other Poems.” By George Eliot. London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1874. 

13 «T Will Be Heard; ‘lim Orton; and other Poems.” By Luke Revere. 
New York: Baker & Godwin. 1874. 
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“The two have been comrades, Augustus and Ned, 
A great many seasons, it truly is said.” 


It is simply wasting paper to print such doggrel. ‘“ Malcolm and 
Clara” is not a bit better. The writer imagines such stuff as this 
to be poetry :— 
* You shall see how soon they quarreled, 
How this mutual faith was wounded, 
And the consequences after.” 


“Mary’s Vision ’””® 
specimen :—- 
‘Fair as the Moon, its borrowed glorious light 
The distant traveller’s pathway through the night, 
And shed a gentle radiance afar 
A world is saved; Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah !” 


is simply utterly incompre'iensible. Here is a 


Now we have lying before us twenty more volumes of a similar 
character. Of course they vary in degrees of imbecility. There can- 
not be the slightest use either to the authors, our readers, or ourselves 
in going through such utter rubbish. 

Mr. Jerram’s edition of “ Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis’” is a 
monograph. It is free from the besetting sin of most monographs— 
it never degenerates into puerilities. Mr. Jerram indeed tolerates 
authorities, which we certainly should never dream of tolerating. For 
instance he quotes The Daily Telegraph as an authority on literary 
canons of taste. We shall next have one of the “ Penny Dreadfuls” 
held up as a model of style. Again he quotes from such a writer as 
Mr. Friswell. To quote from a scholar like Mr. Skeat and a slipshod 
author like Mr. Friswell on the same page argues a lack of critical 
discrimination. Mr. Jerram also, we think, overrates Professor 
Masson’s abilities, though he cannot possibly overrate his laborious 
industry. The work falls into three divisions. First we have Mr. 
Jerram’s Introduction, then his notes to Lycidas, and, lastly, his notes 
to the “ Epitaphium Damonis.”” Mr. Jerram’s Introduction is a model 
of what an Introduction should be. He has left out nothing which 
could interest the reader. His style is critical and scholarly. The 
greatest interest must always attach to Edward King (Lycidas) and 
Charles Diodati (Damon), nearly as great as that which attaches to 
Shakspeare’s W. H. Of Diodati we know very little and of King 
still less, but that little and that less Mr. Jerram has admirably told. 
Very forcible, too, are Mr. Jerram’s criticisms upon Johnson’s opinion 
of the Lycidas. Johnson was about as much able to appreciate 
Lycidas as a Papuan savage. We ho!d with Hallam “ that Lycidas 
is a good test of real feeling in poetry.” We may lament the form in 





14 Malcolm and Clara.” A Tale of the Scottish Highlands ; and other Poems. 
By M. A. C. London: Provost & Co. 1874. 

15 « Mary’s Vision.” A Poem. Hartford: Lockwood, Brainard & Co. 1874. 

16 ‘The Lycidas and Epitapbium Damonis of Milton.” Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction (including a Reprint of the Rare Latin Version of the Lycidas, 
by William Hog, 1694), by C. G. Jerram, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1874. 
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which Lycidas has been cast, as we do still more the form into which 
the “ Epitaphium Damonis” has been thrown ; but then these forms 
were the fashions of the day from which no man, however great, car 
hope entirely to escape. But through the fashion of the day, however 
cramping it may be, however much opposed it may be to the expression 
of genuine feeling, the true poet will show himself. This is precisely 
what Milton has done in Lycidas. Mr. Jerram’s notes on Lycidas 
are excellent. When we say that they are quite equal to the very 
best which have appeared on various English classics in the Clarendon 
Press Series we intend to pass a high compliment on Mr. Jerram’s 
scholarship. In the difficult passage “what time the gray-fly winds 
her sultry horn” Mr. Jerram appears to lean to the view advocated 
by a writer in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review that the 
“oray-fly” is the cricket. We certainly have our doubts on this 
point. One thing, however, is certain that the common opinion that 
the “ gray-fly’’ means the cockchafer is utterly untenable, as the 
cockchafer is only seen in the evening, and Milton is in this line 
describing noon. Again in those often misunderstood lines,— 


* As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze,” 


Mr. Jerram seems to think that the “taint-worm” is the red 
spider. Here again we have our doubts. We would venture to 
suggest that by the “taint-worm’” the poet may mean certain 
grubs or maggots, locally known as “ flukes,” which in wet cold 
pastures are found in the livers of sheep. Mr. Jerram’s notes on the 
words “canker” and “weanling” in these two lines might be quoted 
as good specimens’ of the scholarship and carefulness with which he 
has illustrated every word of interest in the text. We are inclined, 
however, in the passage which Mr. Jerram quotes from “ Much Ado 
About Nothing” (1. 3) to think with Beisly (“ Shakspeare’s Garden,” 
p. 49), in spite of Dyce’s strictures, that “canker” means not the 
blossom of the dog rose, but the crimson spongy excrescence caused 
by a gall-fly. Of course in the present passage “canker ’’ means, as 
Mr. Jerram aptly quoting Joel i. 4, ii. 25, tells us—caterpillar. 
Further Mr. Jerram has given us a corrected list of the various 
readings in Lycidas. They are well worth studying, as revealing the 
conscientious care which Milton bestowed on his work. We can only 
find room for one example. That magnificent passage beginning 
“ bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies,’’? which Ruskin, in one 
of those fits of spleen to which he is so liable, has so unjustly criticised, 
originally stood,— 
“Bring the rathe primrose that unwedded dies, 

Colouring the pale cheeks of unenjoyed love, 

And that sad floure that strove 

To write his own woes on the vermeil graine; 

Next adde Narcissus y‘ still weeps in vaine, 

The woodbine and y° pancie freakt w*" jet, 

The glowing violet.” 


“ Afterwards,” writcs Mr. Jerram, Milton inserted the “ garish 
columbine,” but altered it to “the well attir’d woodbine.” But the 
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changes which Milton made in the two next lines, which all lovers of 
Milton know by heart and which we need not therefore quote, are still 
more remarkable ; originally they ran, 
**The cowslip wan that hangs his pensive head, 
And every bud that sorrow’s liverie weares.” 


Milton changed “ sorrow’s livery weares”’ to “sad escutchen beares,” 
then to “imbroidrie” and finally “beares’’ back again to “ weares.” 
In these days when authors openly boast how fast they can write, and 
how many volumes they can turn out in a year, Milton’s patient 
labour will hardly be appreciated. Yet a few minds here and there will 
lay the lesson to heart, and gather strength and courage, knowing 
that all true work can only be produced as in this and all other cases, 
could we but know them, by loving labour. There are many more 
points in Mr. Jerram’s edition upon which we should liked to 
have touched, more especially his criticism upon Milton’s character as 
aman anda poet ; but the discussion of this alone would lead us too 
far afield. We must content ourselves by simply saying that Mr. 
Jerram’s observations are thoughtful and suggestive. Mr. Jerram has 
edited the Lycidas with such thorough success, that we most sincerely 
trust, that he will not allow his labours to rest here, but give us, if not 
the “ Paradise Lost,” some other of the minor poems, the “Comus” 
for instance, accompanied with notes worked out in the same pains- 
taking and scholarly manner. 

What is the cause of the superiority of German Shakspearian 
criticism to that in our own country? Before we answer the question 
we must distinctly know what is meant by criticism? In Shakspeare’s 
case there are two kinds, the philosophical and the purely exegetical 
and verbal. We admit, without any reserve, that in philosophical 
criticism we have no one to set against Ulrici or Gervinus. But in 
the purely philological criticism the case is different. We have men 
like Abbott, Fleay, Furnival, and Skeat, not to mention others, who 
can hold their own against all comers. But the curious. point is we 
do not hold our own. We allow the Germans to reap all the honours 
in the field of Shakspearian criticism. One of the causes for this is 
the great difficulty in England in finding any publisher who is willing 
to undertake the publication of any Shakspearian work. It does not 
answer from the publisher’s point of view. The late Mr. Dyce used to 
say that unless he had possessed means of his own he could never have 
published his edition of Shakspeare. The late Mr. Staunton, than 
whom a finer verbal critic never existed, used to complain bitterly 
that he could not finda publisher for his notes on Shakspeare upon 
which he had spent so many years of toil. Halliwell’s edition was 
published by subscription, and is a sealed book to the multitude. In 
Germany the case is different. A good edition or commentary on 
Shakspeare is sure to find a publisher. The last great work on 
Shakspeare from Germany is now before us.” The first volume, how- 
ever, is at present only published. Thisalone consists of nearly seven 





17 “Sbhakspeare-Lexicon.”” A Complete Dictionary of all the English Words, 
Phrases, and Constructions in the Works of the Poet. By Dr. Alexander Schmidt. 
Vol. i. A—L. Berlin: George Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1874, 
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hundred quarto pages printed in small print in double columns. Such 
a dictionary on Shakspeare would at the present moment be an im- 
possibility in England. No publisher would be found willing to run 
the risk of such a speculation. It is obvious that we cannot in this 
section possibly do the slightest justice to such a mass of Shak- 
spearian lore and criticism. We will say at once that it contains the 
distilled learning of many Shakspearian libraries. How exhaustive 
the Dictionary is, may be judged by the fact that Dr. Schmidt has 
even given the names of the dogs and horses in Shakspeare. The 
immortal Crab, “the sourest dog alive,” and Dobbin the “ thill’’ horse, 
are both duly commemorated. The best compliment which wecan pay Dr, 
Schmidt will be not to overwhelm him with praises, but to go through 
some of the words upon the meaning of which we find ourselves 
differing with him. Of course we do not for one moment mean 
peremptorily to say that Dr. Schmidt is wrong, and that we are 
right. We merely wish to intimate that there may be two opinions 


on a subject. In this spirit we submit our remarks for Dr. Schmidt’s . 


consideration. We find ourselves most at variance with him regard- 
ing his interpretation of several of the flowers mentioned in Shak- 
speare. For instance Dr. Schmidt, at p, 273, writes, “ Daffodil (O. 
Edd. daffodil), probably the snowdrop: when daffodils begin to peer. 
Wint. iv. 3,1.’ Dr. Schmidt may be quite right, but ‘until he gives 
us some proof that daffodil was used in Shakspeare’s time for snow- 
drop, we think the common interpretation the better. Dr. Schmidt 
then proceeds to quote another famous passage also from the 
“Winter’s Tale”: ‘“ Daffodils that come before the swallow dares, 
and take the winds of March with beauty.’’ Here daffodils, we think, 
cannot well mean snowdrops. The “fair maids of February,” as 
snowdrops are called in some parts of England, are withering in 
March, when the golden “ Lent rose,’’ as the daffodil is called, is just 


beginning to blossom. Again, at p. 264, under Crow-flower, Dr.. 


Schmidt writes “Crow-flower, the plant Ranunculus. ‘ Hamlet’ iv. 
7,170.” He would have been more accurate if he had said “ Crow- 
flower, the plant Ranunculus bulbosus.” Again, at p. 267, Dr. 
Schmidt writes, “ cuckoo-bud, the bud of the cowslip: cuckoo-buds of 
yellow hue, L.L.L.,v. 2, 906 ;” and immediately afterwards, “ cuckoo- 
flower, cowslip; Lr. iv. 4, 4.’’ Now we, on the other hand, think 
with Mr. Beisly that by “cuckoo-bud” Shakspeare meant not the 
bud of the cowslip, but the lesser celandine (Ranunculus ficaria), and 
by “ cuckoo-flower” uot the cowslip, but the ragged robin (Lychnis 
jlos-cuculi). And here let us take the opportunity of recommending 
Mr. Beisly’s “ Shaispeare’s Garden,” a book very little known out of 
England, to the notice of German ‘critics and commentators on 
Shakspeare. ‘To turn from plants to animals, Dr. Schmidt, at p. 529, 
under hedge-pig, writes: “‘ Hedge-pig, a young hedgehog. Meb. iv. 
1,2.” It may be so, but we should like some proof. There are one 
or two more words in the explanation of which we think Dr. Schmidt 
is slightly inaccurate. “Crow-keeper” (p. 264) is scarcely defined by 
“a scarecrow.” To call a “doe” (p. 325) “a she-deer” is hardly 
Victorian English. But these, and we might add some more, are all 
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very small blemishes. There are also a number of other words, such 
as “dearest,”’ in “dearest enemy ;” “ bribed,” in “ bribed buck ;” 
“ oneyers” in “great oneyers,”’ and many more on which we should 
liked to have said something, but this discussion would far out- 
run our limits. We do not, however, altogether regret this omission. 
As we have said, there are plenty of able Shakspearian critics in 
England, and Dr. Schmidt will have many critical gauntlets to run. 
Instead therefore of calling attention to points on which we disagree 
with him, we will rather note how sound and scholarly is his general 
interpretation of many of the great Shakspearian difficulties. Under 
such words and phases as “ candle-wasters,’’ “enseamed,” “ dich,’ 
“ arm-gaunt,” “bubuckle,” in “bank their towns,” and many other 
well-known difficulties, critics will find both sound and sometimes new 
observations marked by rare critical sagacity. In conclusion, we con- 
gratulate Dr. Schmidt on the successful way in which he has brought 
out the first volume of his “Shakspearian Dictionary,’’ and can 
assure him that we shall heartily welcome the second. We use no 
idle flattery when we say that no library will be complete without Dr. 
Schmidt’s “Shakspeare’s Lexicon.” Such a dictionary is a positive 
necessity for the right understanding of the words in our greatest poet. 

Good handbooks on English literature, for the use of boys and girls, 
are rare. Generally they are copird one from another, and repeat the 
same platitudes. It is with especial pleasure that we can direct atten- 
tion to Mr. Dobson’s “ Civil Service Handbook of English Litera- 
ture.’"* This work is called by its rather singular title because it is 
intended for “the use of candidates for examination,” we presume in 
the Civil Service. Whether the work is suitable for this especial 
purpose we cannot say. We can, however, say that it is written in a 
most conscientious and painstaking manner. The author is no mere 
compiler. He evidently appreciates the higher beauties of literature. 
He is, too, critical, and quotes from the best authorities. We should 
think, however, that he might add considerably to the value of his 
work if he would enlarge it to double the size. It is impossible in so 
small a space to do justice to each author. Boys, too, learn better to 
appreciate an author by extracts from him than by any notice, how- 

- ever carefully written. 

Whenever we take up a work like Captain Harcourt’s “ Shak- 
speare Argosy””’ we are tempted to ask, with Sheridan, where are the 
other volumes? Captain Harcourt, however, has done his work well. 
His volume is just the book to lie on the table to be taken up at any 
spare minute. Open it where you will you are sure to find something 
which is well worth remembering. 





18 “The Civil Service Handbook of English Literature.” or. the Use of Can- 
didates for Examination, Public Schools, and Students generally. By H. A. Dobson, 
Editor of the ‘Civil Service History of England,” &c., &c, With Appendices and 
General Index. London: Lockwood & Co. 1874. 

19 “The Shakspeare Argosy.” Containing much of the Wealth of Shakspeare’s 
Wisdom and Wit. Alphabetically Arranged and Classified by Captain A. F. P. 
Harcourt, Beugal Staff Corps (Assistant Commissioner, Punjab), Author of 
* Kooloo, Laboul, and Spiti,” &c., &c. London: Henry S. King & Co, 1874, 
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Almost as great a want as a good handbook of literature is a good 
French dictionary. M. Gustave Masson’s” name is a guarantee of the 
excellence of any work which he may undertake. he distinguishing 
feature is the etymological portion. The only French dictionary 
which we know where a similar attempt has been made in England, 
with the exception of Mr. Kitchin’s edition of Brachet, was that by 
Dr. Pick, which was unfortunately disfigured by an enormous quantity 
of misprints. This one feature alone gives M. Gustave Masson’s work 
a great superiority over the common French dictionaries generally in 
use, Boys learn to remember words more by their etymologies than 
by any other method. Etymology binds whole groups of words 
together in the mind. Word-building with a clever boy becomes not 
a task but an intellectual amusement. M. Gustave Masson relies for 
his etymologies upon only the very best authorities. We have taken 
several crucial words, and perceive that he choses the safe side of 
giving no derivation rather than a dubious one. Besides the great 
advantage of giving the etymology of each word, the dictionary unites 
a great amount of matter with a very clear type. 

“The Wallbridge Miscellanies’ is a very much better book than 
might be supposed by a hasty glance. The tales are poor enough. It 
is singular that an author, who elsewhere shows that he can appreciate 
true humour, should so often make mere buffvonery take its place. 
The author fails, too, in dramatic power. He never makes his cha- 
racters live. His descriptions never rise much above mediocrity. But 
every now and then we come upon some reflection which makes us 
say how is it that all this is not better? Here isa man who evi- 
dently has something in him, and yet is utterly lost in a mass of feeble 
twaddle and what, for want of a better name, we must call literary 
vulgarity. There is a vulgarity in style as well asin manners. The 
author seems always to be writipg far below his strength. His stories 
appear to be written for the groundlings. We can well imagine that 
his tales would be very popular with sempstresses, dressmakers, and 
young village school-mistresses of the new type. The two best things 
in the book are the sections entitled “ Buds” and “The Council of 
Tours.” But in each we have rather too many platitudes. For instance, 
on the first page of “ Buds” we find such a decided Tupperism as “in 
trampling on others take care you don’t hurt your own foot.” But 
there are better things than this. Here is a cynical remark tersely 
expressed : “To please the greatest number it is not so necessary to 
say as to leave unsaid.” Here, too, is a saying which is more forcible 


now than when it was first uttered: “The hatred of the middle class © 


for the working class is only the usual spite of the reigning king 
against the heir-apparent.” The following is still better, and we 
recommend it to Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Froude, Mr. Kingsley, and the 
other upholders of what may be called the divine right of brute force: 





% “‘A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language.” (French-English— 
English-French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Derivations, &c. 
&c. By Gustave Masson. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. : 

#1 «The Wallbridge Miscellanies.” London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1874, 
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“T would stop all tyranny over inferiors by superiors, chiefly for the 

sake of the superiors.” Here, too, is a saying which has been sadly 
illustrated by Mill in his “ Autobiography :” “In youth we taste our 
years; afterwards we munch them without relish.” Here is one 
which, if read in a different sense to that probably intended by the 
author, forms a good gloss upon Juvenal’s propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas: “To regard this life as the life . . . is to lavish attention on 
the servant proper only for the Master.” “Life,” as Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis said, “ would be very tolerable were it not for its 
pleasures.” Here is another saying which raises both a smile and a 
sigh : “The working classes take little interest in ‘ political economy,’ 
as people on the rack are indifferent to details of the machinery.” 
With this quotation we must close a little book which contains a great 
deal of suggestive writing. We should counsel the editor to weed out 
all the tales and stories, and to publish the best thoughts in a volume 
by themselves. They would, we are sure, find many readers. 

It is not. an easy matter, as is generally supposed, to make a selec- 
tion of poetry. Good taste is after all a rare gift. Miss Aitken has 
edited a little volume of “Scottish Song™ for the “Golden Trea- 
sury Series” in a way which reflects great credit on her judgment. 
She has added a glossary, short but quite sufficient for the purpose, 
which will greatly assist the English reader. The work may take its 
place beside Mr. Palgrave’s well-known “Golden Treasury of the Best 
Songs and Lyrics,” which is also in the same series. 

Dr. Murray has published his Prize Essay on “The Ballads and 
Songs of Scotland.”* Like all prize essayists on ballads he of 
course quotes the rather hackneyed saying of Fletcher of Saltoun 
about ballads. What, however, Dr. Murray has to say on this text is 
well worth reading. Of course we find many of the same pieces which 
occur in Miss Aitken’s volume of Sgottish song. But Dr. Murray 
has used them for the purpose of illustrating his remarks. Miss 
Aitken’s scheme has precluded her from any commentary, and Dr, 
Murray’s book can therefore be recommended as an excellent com- 
panion volume to Miss Aitken’s collection. Dr. Murray also gives a 
short glossary of words. We think, however, that he underrates the 
knowledge of Englishmen when he gives us a long note on such a 
common word as “hap.” It is used not only in the sense which he 
quotes from the late Alexander Smith, but in many others, in our 

North Midland counties. 

We need do little more than call attention to Professor Masson’s 
collection of essays.* They are solid and sensible. Professor Masson 
does not affect the showy, and we may perhaps add the rather super- 





© “Scottish Song.” A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland. Com- 
piled and Arranged with Brief Notes. By Mary Carlyle Aitken. (Golden Treasury 
Series). London: Macmillan & Ca. 1874. 

%3 “The Ballads and Songs of Scotland.” In view of their Influence on the 
Character of the People. By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., &., &c. London: Mae- 
millan & Co. 1874. 

24 “‘ Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. And other Essays.” By David Masson, 
M.A., LL.D., &., &c. London: Macmillan & Co, 1874. 
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ficial, style which has taken the public ear of late years. He does not 
deal in epigrams or paradoxes. What he has to say he tells in a plain, 
forcible, earnest way. His book will hold its place when many of 
much greater pretensions will be forgotten. 

A great number of reprints lie upon our table. Amongst the most 
noticeable are Sheridan’s “ Complete Works.” The “Ana” at the 
end alone makes an amusing volume. Here, for instance, is one of 
Sheridan’s happy sayings,—an old lady wanted Sheridan to accompany 
her for a walk in the country. Sheridan excused himself on account 
of the rain. The weather, however, cleared up, and the old lady again 
renewed her request: “ Yes,” said Sheridan, “ it has cleared up enough 
for one, but not enough for two.” 

Douglas Jerrold’s” jokes do not stand the test of time so well as 
Sheridan’s. They do not mellow. They are too acrid. They want 
the quality of humour. Much too of his wit is, from its very nature, 
ephemeral. It was directed against abuses which have fortunately 
passed away. Our thanks to Douglas Jerrold must be not for making 
us smile now, but for having by his satire contributed to remove much 
gross injustice. One of the best of the “ Hedgehog Letters” is that 
to Sir J. B. Tyrrell, Bart., M.P., who approvingly quoted at a Conser- 
vative Meeting the assertion that the Duke of Wellington was “the 
greatest man since the time of the Saviour.” 

Mr. Hazlitt still continues to give us his beautifully printed edition 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays.” Mr. Pearson this quarter gives us Glap- 
thorne’s “ Plays and Poems,’ and Messrs. King and Co.” the poems 
of the most popular poet of our own day. 





25 <¢The Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan.” Dramas, Poems, Translations, 
Speeches, and Unfinished Sketches. With a Memoir of the Author, a Collection 
of Ana, and ten Chalk Drawings. Edited by F. Stainforth. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1874. 

26 <*The Barber’s Chair, and the Hedgehog Letters.” By Douglas Jerrold, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. London : Chatto & 
Windus. 1874. 

27 « A Select Collection of Old English Plays.” Originally Published by Robert 
Dodsley, in the year 1744, Fourth Edition. Now first Chronologically Arranged, 
Revised, and Enlarged. With the Notes of all the Commentators and New Notes. 
By W. Carew Hazlitt. Vol. V. London: Reeves & Turner. 1874. 

28 ‘The Plays and Poems of Henry Glapthorne.” Now first Collected, with 
Tilustrative Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. In twovolumes. London: John 
Pearson. 1874. 

29 “The Works of Alfred Tennyson.” Early Poems, London: Henry 8, 
King & Co, 1874. 
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NOTE. 


Corrective of a passage in the Article on “The Admiralty and the 
Navy,” published in the “ Westminster Review” for July, 1874. 


In the article in the July number, on “The Admiralty and the 
Navy,” the following passage occurs :— 

“ How little creditable to the dignity of England, and how useless 
for an assured protection in cases of political difficulty a force so con- 
stituted really is, may be gathered from the fact that a single small 
Spanish ironclad made Admiral Dundas ‘swallow the leek’ at the 
bombardment of Cailao in 1866. Had that officer not been sensible 
enough to have seen that ‘ discretion is the best part of valour,’ every 
ship of his squadron would have been sunk or burnt, and the country 
involved in war.” 

The name of the Admiral in command on the coast of Chile at the 
time to which we referred was Denman, not Dundas; and the 
meetings held and the indignation expressed, both abroad and in 
Liverpool, and also in Parliament, had reference to the bombard- 
ment of Valparaiso, and not to the attack upon Callao, which 
took place some weeks afterwards. In making this correction, 
we have only to add that our argument had no _ personal 
reference whatever. What we said of the Admiral in command was 
said of him as representing the Government of this country, and in 
condemnation of their folly in sending a squadron so weak, that even 
had the necessity for action arisen, it would have been powerless. 
Admiral Denman acted in strict accordance with his instructions, 
which were “to observe the strictest neutrality towards the con- 
tending parties ;’’ and although some misunderstanding occurred at 
the time about certain “high worded protests,” the discussions in 
Parliament thoroughly vindicated his high character for discretion 
and bravery, and left his reputation without a slur. We should deeply 
regret if any terms we have used should have led to misapprehension 
on this point. 
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